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Since the days of the first sputnik, in 1957, American educational puuusu{»y 
and practices have been subjected to re-evaluation. Scientific knowledge was suddenly 
recognized as a weapon in the national arsenal, not merely a national asset. The educa- 
tional profession, perceived as having emphasized individual adjustment over the pro- 
duction of military ordinance, once more found itself under pressure. Under threat of 
being called unpatriotic, it was enjoined to cut out the "frills" and to devote itself 

single -mindediy to the production of scientific manpower. 

Whether this act ually called for a change in educational methods and, indeed, 
whether such a change was possible, remained to be seen. The changes that the 
Deweyite revolution has brought about in American education are no doubt profoundly 
rooted in die structure and attitudes of American society • And if it emphasized 
"democratic citizenship” as a major objective of all educational experience, it was 
responding to the needs of a fluid society in which people move from place to place and 
from status to status, and in which nationally shared patterns of social behavior and 

adjustment are therefore highly prized. 

la spite of recurrent protest movements against the schools* failure to give 
c hild ren a thorough grounding in the basic subject matters of instruction and against their 
tendency to cater to the social needs of adolescents, there can be little doubt that the 
opposition between school and community, between adolescent and adult cultures, is cot 
nearly as profound and as serious as it is sometimes inaoe out to be • After all, it is 
mainly adult culture, through its advertising and mass media, and through the finance! 
and moral support of typical adolescent activities by parents, which creates, condones, 
and fosters adolescent culture. Nor is it altogether certain that the culture of the young 
is r ea lly Quite as distinct from that of their eiders as some would argue . Many a school 
superintendent will gladly attest that a good football team not only fosters school spirit, 
but also helps mobilize citizen support for the school and may result in additional mills 
of property tax for the support of the school system. 
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James £ . Coleman* has argued, in a recent study of ten high schools, that 
adolescent culture is something quite different from that of the adults » and that a growing 
c hasm exists between the two# Although he does not say so explicitly, he seems to assume 

no/Mnlo'o 4 fttorocic in crvirffl fttld fiftCl&i Ilf flBtt WOtlld 
tuav OUUU19 UV UUt ounrw w*v jwuii^ a# - 

prefer to see adolescents put greater stress upon their studies. Repeatedly he ^jggests 
that the grown-ups might attempt to "redirect" adolescent society • ** Yet, we have no 
proof that a substantial or sufficiently influential segment of American actually regards the 
social Site of the high school and the culture of adolescents as alien to its own culture 
and therefore in need of redirection. 

It is doubtful, therefore, that Coleman’s diagnosis will find wide acceptance, 
ha spite of the argument, often made in the public press, vhat America needs, above all, 
to train yo ung scientists and technicians and that rigorous scholarship is therefore the 
requirem ent of the hour, pre-sputnik beliefs persist. As recently as 1960, Robert 
W. Frederick published a volume entitled The Third Curriculum *** in which he shows 
that student activities are sow an integral part of the educational process and form a 
third curriculum in addition to the required and elective ones. As time passes. 

American educators will no doubt recover from the shock of the public pressure that 
caused some to recant publicly, and they will "prove" once more that "citizenship 
activities in school do not inhibit the acquisition of intellectual knowledge and skills, 

but on the contrary further it. 

I. CITIZENSHIP AND PLURALISM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
American educational theory is thoroughly environmentalist. The term can be 
given several meanings, and all will fit. It means regarding the student as a product of 
his environment, particularly die social environment of home, school, and community. 

It means that successful education will result in the effective functioning of the student 
in his enviornment, present as well as future. It means that the student is motivated to 

♦James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society: The Social Life of The Teenagers 
and its Impact of Education (Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press), 1961. 

♦♦See, for instance, p. 9 of his study. 

***New York: Appleton Crofts, Inc., 1960. 
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learn when he preceives learning as useful, as increasing his ability to cepe with his 
environment. And it means that the teacher has the duty of creating an environment in 
which learning will take piace • Thus, what the student is deemed capable of assimilating 
and what society deems worthy of transmission to future generations are all determined 
by the relationship between individual and environment . 

This doctrine is thoroughly opposed to the notions of a former age in which 
teaching was regarded as the transmission of information from those who knew to those 
who did not yet know. The learner had no part in determining what was to be taught and 
learned, and if he proved recalcitrant, he was merely showing his lack of comprehension 
Such an attitude toward teaching is now thoroughly discredited, and the opposition against 
it is often expressed in highly emotional terms. The following quotation is t/pical: 
Education broadly considered should help the individual to live successfully 
in his environmen t. The traditional curriculum of the secondary school, 
geared as it is to college -entrance requirements, has little to interest 
the great majority of secondary school pupils 0 They are impatient with 
the hypothetical inanities and obscurities of the average courses in geom- 
etry, grammar, history, and science, not because these subjects do not 
contain the key to vital problems of daily living, but because tradition has 
over the years abstracted them, withdrawn them from life, and fossilized 
them between the pages of a textbook or syllabus or within the narrow 
confines of the scientific demonstration.* 

The subject matter of instruction, then, is valuable only insofar as it has 
some significant bearing on the pupil’s immediate experience. Intellectual curiosity as 
such, aesthetic enjoyment for its own sake, are discounted as significant motivations 
for learning. But what makes subject matter relevant to the young person’s experience? 
Two kinds of links between tbe world of learning and the young person are usually 
postulated . Motivation io learn is thought to result from the closeness of the instruct- 
ional subject matter to the student's environment in home and community, or else to 
grow out of a group process in the classroom and school, of which learning is a part. 

*F rede rick C. Gruber and Thomas Bayard Beatty, Secondary School Activities 
(New York: McG raw Hill Book Co., 1954), p. 25. 
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In either case, motivation to learn is thought to be largely social — learning is a citizen- 
ship activity, and to learn is to become a citizen. The primary goal of teaching is not 
to impart skill and information, but to prepare citizens for participation in a democracy, 
A major criterion in judging our teaching is whether or not it promotes 
values and skills essential to effective participation in a democratic society. 
Teaching for efficient learning is teaching that results in democratic values 
and skills ,* 

While there are separate courses in citizenship, the development of democratic 
attitudes and behavior patterns is conceived to be a part of all instruction. The young 
person's total experience in school is believed to contribute to this development of 
democratic attitudes. The effect is obtained in two ways: (1) through the experience of 
collective decision-making in classroom and extracurricular activities and, (2) through 
contact with other students who have different values and experiences. Wiles describes 
both of these processes as follows: 

Our best technique for teaching values is through the operation of the 
class. We learn what we live . Certain values are held in common by most 
Americans. These democratic values can be taught if they constitute the 
basic framework for the code of behavior in a classroom. • . • .We can help 
pupils develop their own values by encouraging them to investigate the 
values their fellows hold. In a population as cosmopolitan as the American, we 
know that every classroom includes youngsters from families with a wide variety 
of backgrounds . Out of these backgrounds come different values, revealed in 
different beliefs and different standards • As youngsters have an opportunity to 
talk together about the standards and beliefs that are held in their own homes, 
each youngster has a wider basis for determining the quality of his own values,*’" 
Democratic citizenship, as conceived by the educational theorists does not 
imply, however, that all beliefs are to be accorded the same status of respectability. 

♦Kimball Wiles, Teaching for Better Schools (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, 1952), p. 25. 

**Ibid., pp. 146-7. 
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The democratic process in the classroom and the informal contacts of young people with 
each other are supposed to move opinions toward a consensus, and only what is socially 
accepted and acceptable is in the last analysis fit for individual consumption. As Wiles 
puts it: 

Whether or not there are any fundamental, unchanging values, the functiona l 

values for an individual are those that he accepts We explain our 

reasons for holding certain values and give the pupils a chance to explain 
their reasons for holding theirs. We make no claims about which values are 
superior. The superiority of given values is ascertained only by the group as 
a result of its own analysis . * 

Or, as another author puts it, perhaps more strongly, there is 

. . . one essential function of American education: to weld American, youth 
into a body of citizens who have at least begun to mature in their understanding 
of democracy and their grasp of its critical issues . . , . To accustom the 
young of a democracy to learn to gether about the problems of their own 
social order and to face together some of these problems in the life of the 
school itself — this is fully as important as the selection of budding scientists 
or other experts . ** 

Particularly strong claims are made for the importance of extracurricular programs as a 
vehicle for teaching democratic orientations . They are believed to provide the opportunity 
for a practical application of principles and attainment through the practice of democracy 
in the school. The learning of Democratic behavior is felt to be encouraged by the 
permissive atmosphere which usually prevails in school activities, as well as by the 
student’s voluntary and undirected participation in the program.*** Among the extra* 
curricular programs, those allowing student participation in the management of the 
school are believed to be of particularly great value for the formation of democratic 
attitudes. Patterson believes one of the most dominant assumptions about citizenship in 

*Wiles, p. 148 

**Henry W. Holmes, “Pity the Gifted," The Educational Forum , XXK (1958), 199. 

***C. A. Berry, "Activities and Citizenship," Yearbook of the National Council 
for Social Sciences (1951), pp. 131-141. 
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{ the secondary schools is that "it is learned through limited participation in the manage- 

ment of school anairs . The chief vehicle of this participation is the apparatus of 
student government or student councils,"* 

These doctrines about the acquisition of citizenship attitudes in the school 
setting assume two types of learning: (I) through transfer of behavior patterns 
acquired in the classroom and in extracurricular activities to situation in public life, 
and (2) through changes in character structure brought about by exposure to the thinking 
and feeling of other people, through identification with them, and through working out in 
common with them solutions to value problems , 

These two assumed processes, although frequently mentioned in close connection 
with each other, are actually quite different. The l'irst process seems much akin to the 
mechanism of generalization of behavior patterns which are acquired through operant 
conditioning, as in a Skinner box* The second presumes that contacts with other individuals 

4 and exchanges of communication with them will bring about some empathy, some under- 

V 

standing of other peoples* positions, some acceptance of divergent views. The second 
mechanism, thus, is one of personality change. 

i These are the two mechanisms which this study is designed to investigate. As 

we will show below, these mechanisms have also been postulated by writers in fields out- 
side of education, particularly in sociology and political science. In no field have they 
ever been systematically tested, although the practical consequences drawn from them are 
consider; ible . 

In the field of education, some doubt has recently been cast on the effectiveness 
of the transfer mechanisms just described. Ezra V. Saul, for instance, states: 

A frequently reported observation is that the high school student who was 
extremely active and effective in school government and clubs Is not, follow- 
ing graduation, an active and effective citizen in the community. Though 
there are several possible factors which may account for such a state of 
affairs, it is not inappropriate to consider that the situation may be due to a 

* Franklin Patterson, "Citizenship and the High School: Representative Current 
Practices," in Franklin Patterson, ed., The Adolescent Citizen (Glencoe, Illinois:' The 
Free Press, 1960), p. 127. 
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specific failure in the school program of instruction. 

The particular failure suggested here is that the school’s program* of 

student government and '’democratically" run club activities, as well as 

subject matter content of courses, does not provide the student with an 

opportunity to learn the specific responses which are transferable to 

real-life situations encountered later. Certainly, the student learns 

appropriate responses to a chairman at a parliamentary meeting and those 

difficult-to -define "social skills" of committee work and even the proverb: 

"The price of liberty is eternal vigilance." What the student probably does 

not have the opportunity to practice in the secondary school setting, however, 

is addressing the Board of Selectmen on the need of a school parking lot or 

soliciting petitioners for a rezoning ordinance, or attending town meetings 

* 

regularly.* 

The author goes on to say that current theories about transfer of learning indicate that 
maximum positive transfer will occur only when the practiced stimulus-response 
sequence is identical with the transfer situation. He concludes that the school, to give 
young people experience in citizenship, should give them opportunities to practice 
citizenship behavior in situations more realistic than those of the teenage club and 
student government. 

The author does not explain how the setting of the classroom or of the school 
club differs from the city hall. Is it that the distinctions are merely superficial — 
the meeting room in city hall does not look like a classro< m, and selectmen do not 
look like students? Or are there more fundamental differences and processes — select- 
men do not act like students? In other words, is it the case that students, although 
learning behavior appropriate to the functioning of a democratic political system in the 
classroom, cannot apply their democratic skills in community and nation because they 
fail to recognize the parallelism between classroom and political assembly? Or is it that 

*Ezra V. Saul, "The Relevance of Selected Psychological Data for Citizen- 
ship Education," in Franklin Patterson, ed.. The Adolescent Citizen, p. 237. 
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the skills required for functioning in the political world are not actually taught in the classroom 

To judge by die content of the educational literature, teachers lean toward the 
former alternative: They believe that they teach the skills required for the individual's 
functioning in a democratic society, and, if it is found that their teachings are not 
effectively applied, they tend to blame the lack of obvious correspondence between school 
room and community. This opinion is probably fallacious; and if it is, the suggestion 
that the high school should teach citizenship in a more realistic setting is probably 
doomed to failure. For politics, as played by politicians in the real world, is a rough 
game — it is hardly a proper sport for strengthening the intellectual and emotional sinews 
of youth. 

At the heart of politics is conflict. And the fight, most of the time, does not 
concern insignificant questions such as the color of the decorations at; the next junior 
prom. The issues with which politics deals are of deep and lasting interest, as they 
touch upon the livelihood, the status, and the convictions of men. To be sure, the city 
council may involve itself in lengthy discussions as to whether a high-rise building ought to 
be permitted at such and such a street comer and, having heard the testimony of experts 
and interested parties, may reach a consensus . But the issues that make politics the 
fearsome and exhilarating activity it is are of much longer duration and much less 
susceptible of easy settlement. For more than 200 years Frenchmen have been struggling 
over the form of their political regime and over the relative influence of church and state. 

The race issue has been with the American people for at least the same amount of time • 

The problems of the welfare state at home and of national sovereignty and international 
control abro.id have gripped all nations for some time and are likely to occupy them for a 
long period hence . Political behavior is behavior in a world rent by profound conflicts 
whose solution no one expects to be either immediate or entirely amicable . Democratic 
politics is distinguished from the more authoritarian variety by certain processes 
designed to limit the damage that might be inflicted upon individuals or upon society in 
the course of the conflict — but conflict there is, and neither die stakes to be won nor the 
penalties to be incurred can be regarded as entirely trivial. 

It is plain that the high school does not, and probably cannot, teach young 
people behavior appropriate to situation of combat. On the contrary, to the extent that 
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the school teaches what students of education have learned from their textbooks on the 
school and the community, it is likely to incapacitate rather than help the future citizen. 

The high school student who has accepted the high school textbook's description of a 
democratic comm unit y as a reflection of reality is unlikely to be very effective in political 
life. If he expects politics to consist in careful deliberations of rational people upon 
issues of common interest and the search for common solutions, the realities of political 
life are likely to prove bewildering and upsetting. The discrepancy between what is 
taught in the school and what is observed in the real world may well contribute to the 
cyneism with which many people regard political life. 

Despite its insistence on individualism, educational theory regarding citizen- 
ship is essentially conformist. Thus, current usage calls "citizenship" what was 
formerly termed "deportment,,"* * But a citizen, dealing with issues in the political world, 
must face situations not covered by settled standards • Conformity with consensual 
imperatives is useless where there is no consensus . The qualities required of the good 
citizen in a democratic polity cannot, therefore, be those required of the "good citizen" of 
the school community. What, then, are they? We have already said that a distinguishing 
characteristic of a democratic society is that it limits, through special processes, the 
damage that might result from political combat. These special processes — of election, 
of due process, of judicial decision-making, of bargaining in the political market place -- 
require a certain amount of emotional flexibility among the participants. Active citizens 
as well as politicians in a democracy must recognize conflict as one of the givens of social 
Life, something ne idler to be deplored nor exalted for its own sake • They must, further, 
t;o accept the inevitability of conflict, and recognize that many issues will remain without 
solution for a long time. Such orientations toward conflict require a certain amount of 
insight into social processes as well as into the motivations of individuals or groups of 
people . Where such insight exists, and where individuals accept conflict as an inevitable 
adjunct: of social life, there is less likely to be a demand for immediate and single-minded 
solutions. The active citizen of a democracy and the professional politician are led to 

• 

*For a lucid description of this phenomenon, see Franklin Patterson, High Schools 
for a Free Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960), pp.42-44. 
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compromise, not because they necessarily see "two sides to every question," but because 
they recognize that the cost of having their own way is greater 'than the benefits of 
winning. Thus, if we are interested in the development of citizenship orientations, we 
must study the manner in which individuals learn the insights necessary to handle 
social conflicts 

IL THE PLURALISTIC HYPOTHESIS 

Given our definition of democratic citizenship as ability to cope with conflict, 
how can experience in high school contribute towards its development in the student? The 
phenomenon of conflict is not, of course, restricted to politics - it exists in the high 
school, where the student is likely to encounter, often for the first time, people of 
backgrounds radically different from his own or from the homogeneous neighborhood in 
which he has spent his life previously. Many high schools, then, are small pluralistic 
societies in which young people may — though not necessarily — come into contact with 
students of different backgrounds and views. The experience of variety isi human beliefs 
and behavior may yield insights which make conflict a more tolerable social phenomenon* 
Social and intellectual pluralism may thus be conductive to adequate functioning in a 
democratic society. 

This pluralistic hypothesis has been given its most cogent expression by the 
German sociologist Georg Simmel. In his Web of Group- Affiliations , SimmeX argues at 
length that individuality arises from the individual’s commitment to the multiplicity of 
groups to which he belongs • 

The groups with which the individual is affiliated constitute a system of 
coordinates, as it were, such that each View group with which he becomes 
affiliated circumscribed him more exaedy and more unambiguously . To 
belong to any one of these groups leaves the individual considerable ieeway . 

But die larger the number of groups to which an individual belongs, the more 
improbable is it that other persons will exhibit the same combination of group- 
affiliations, that these particular groups will "intersect” once again [in a secona 
individual]. . . . As the person becomes affiliated with a social group, he 
surrenders himself to it. A synthesis of such subjective affiliations creates a 
group in an objective sense. But the person also regains his individuality. 
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because his pattern of participation is unique; hence the fact of multiple group 
participation creates in turn a new subjective element » Causal determination of, 
and purposive actions by, the individual appear as two sides of the same coisu 

tva ycAtii oi ifv Hflc ifitfifmrfited tli6 Domt of intersection 
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for innumerable social influences, as the end-product of heritages derived from 
the most diverse groups and periods of adjustment. Hence, individuality was 
interpreted as that particular set of constituent elements which in their quality 
and combination make up the individual. But as the individual becomes aifiliated 
with social groups in accordance with the diversity of his drives and interests, 
he thereby expresses and returns what he has "received, " though he does so 
consciously and on a higher level.* 

Multiple group affiliations do not make only for individuality, but they also 
induce segmental commitments of individuals - i.e., the individual does not surrender 
himself entirely to each group, nor espouse all of each group’s beliefs and values. For 
the individual cannot, without contradicting himself , accept all the positions assumed 
bv the groups with which he is affiliated • Simmei makes this point particularly strongly 
with respect to political parties: 

I shall mention here the frequent discrepancies which arise because 
an individual or a group are controlled by interests that are opposed to 
each other. This may permit individual, and groups to belong at the 
same time to parties which are opposed to each other. Individuals are 
likely to become affiliated with conflicting groups, if in a many-sided 
culture the political parties are intensely active. Under such conditions 
it usually happens that the political parties also represent the different 
viewpoints on those questions which have noihing at all to do with politics. 

Thus, a certain tendency in literature, art, religion, etc., is associated 
with one party, an opposite tendency with another. The dividing line 
which separates the parties is, thereby, extended throughout the entire 

*Georg Simmei, The Web of Group-Aff iliations , translated by Reinhard 
Bendix (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 140-141. 
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range of human interests. Obviously, an individual who will not surrender 
completely to the dictates of tbe party, will join a group, say, on die basis 
of his aesthetic or religious convictions, which is amalgamated with his 
. Ha win he affiliated with two croups which regard each 

■ w — - 

other as opponents.* 

Segmental involvement in a multiplicity of affiliations is an indispensable 
prerequisite of a democracy • We have made this point earlier in a passage which bears 

repeating. 

Democracy cannot prosper unless the citizens are bound into their 
society by a complex, many-stranded network of social ties . The individual 
rakes part in society in a variety of ways -- through his job, his friendships, 
bis family, and his organizational memberships • He has more than one 
stake is society? and his actions in one area of social living are controlled 
and tempered by their effects upon ius other social relations. Thus, when 
acting as a parent of school children, a citizen is mindful of his roles and 
interests as a neighbor, as a taxpayer, and perhaps as a personal acquaintance 
of the chemistry teacher. By his many contacts with others, by the diversity 
of the interests he shares with them, and by the necessity of striking a 
b alan ce among his own often contradictory interests, the citizen is inhibited 
from joining monolithic and uncompromising groups. Democracy relies 
upon tbe high degree of differentiation and the interdependence of groups 
in society as a system of checks and balances operating upon each group 
and upon each individual.** 

Explicitly or implicitly, the pluralistic hypothesis pervades much of the literature 
of political science. Thus, David Truman argues that interest groups arise from the 
"tangent associations" of citizens, and that their multiple associations at the same time 





♦Georg Simmel, The Web of Group- Affiliations , cited above, pp. 156-157. 

* ♦Frank Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick, Old Age an d Political Behavio: 
(Berkeley, California, University of California Press, 1959), pp.1-2. 
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operate as restraints upon the groups active on the political scene.* 

In the area of induatrial relations, Kerr and Siegel have demonstrated that 
strike -proneness, i.e., the willingness to engage in social combat even if the interests 
of third parties are seriously endangered, is most common amc g the groups of workers 
who, in all countries, are most severely isolated from society at large: the moners, the 
sailors and longshoremen, and, to a lesser extent, the lumber and textile workers. The 
more likely the members of an occupation are to come in contact with people outside their 
own group, the less likely they are to go on strike, particularly if their striking may 
aUect adversely other people with whom they are affiliated.** 

The thesis expressed in these quotations rests upon assumptions that are not 
altogether self-evident. Multiple participation means inconsistencies and contradictions in 
the individuals environment. It means tensions within the individual’s cognitive and 
emotional fields . It is assumed that these contradictions not only restrain the individual 
from engaging in certain kinds of actions — particularly from inflicting harm on others — 
but that they also encourage him to seek creative solutions to conflict. At the very least, 
it is assumed that they do not discourage participation c However, a variety of studies 
about voting behavior indicate that this is not always the case . Chief among these is 
Voting by Bernard R. Berelson and Paul F . Lazar sfeld.*** In this as well as in their 
previous studies, these authors found that people under the ’’cross-pressures" that 
result from multiple participation in primary groups have greater difficulty than individuals 
not under such pressures in making up their minds about the parties and candidates they 
wish to vote for. Often they end up not voting at all. Such people, whose close associates 

*David Truman, The Governmental Process: Political Interests and Public 
Opinion (New York: Knopf, 1951), pp. 39-43. 

** Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, "The Interindustry Propensity to Strike — An 
International Comparison, " in Arthur Komhauser, Robert Dubin and Arthur M. Ross, eds., 
Industrial Conflict (New York: McGraw Hill, 1954), pp. 189-212. See in particular their 
discussion of the "isolated mass" and "the integrated individual and integrated group" on 
pp. 191-195. 

*** Voting, A Study of Opinion Formation in a Presidential Campaign (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 128-132. For effect on interest, see page 27. 
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profess divergent political faiths, exhibit a lower level of political interest than the 
population as a whole. Fe stinger has shown that a person's cognitive system does not 
easily accommodate mutually irreconcilable factual beliefs. As a result, changes in 
cognitions take place to remove the discrepance and eliminate ’’cognitive dissonance" 
in the course of such reorganization. 55 ' 

In order to explain these findings and to determine whether they can he 
reconciled with the pluralistic hypothesis, we must take a further step back to the 
emotional patterns which can be expected to underlie responses to multiple group member- 
ship. Clearly, any kind of discrepancy in the individual’s cognitive world is likely to 
arouse anxieties. The individual gets cues for action from his social environment. If 
action seems nece^ary or desirable, and his close associates give different definitions of 
the situation or recommend different courses of action, he may suffer three kinds of 
anxiety depending on his predispositions and upon the particular characteristics of the 
situation: (1) Without clear indications as to which is the proper step to take, the 
individual may become fearful that one or the other alternative may prove inappropriate, 
costly, or harmful; (2) He may fear that expousing some alternative of belief or action 
would lose the affections of people close to him, or cause his ostracism from their 
group; thus he suffers ’’separation anxiety"; (3) He may fear that acceptance of one of 
the alternatives may prove inappropriate to the status he; wishes to maintain or attain 
and render his present or future status less secure or even lower it: thus he suffers 
"status anxiety."* ** The likelihood that an individual will suffer such anxieties, and the 
intensity of such anxieties if suffered, seem to depend on certain personality predisposi- 
tions. He may already have learned from experience that wrong choices of alternatives 
only rarely have disastrous consequences, that his family and friends are not likely to 
ostracize him for not sharing some of their beliefs „ that his status is not endangered 

*Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, Illinois: Row 
Peterson, 1957), pp. 18-31 et passim . 

**For "separation anxiety" see Sebastian DeGrazia, The Political Community: A 
Study in Anomie (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), pp. 11- IS et passim . 

For "status anxiety" see Frank A. Pinner, et . al.. Old Age and Political 
Behavior (cited above), pp. 69 ff . 
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every time he chooses some particular course of action. Such an individual is probably 
better able to tolerate discrepancies iu his cognitive system and cross pressures in his 
social environment than are others. At bottom, then, the pluralistic hypothesis may be 
regarded as a theorv of the social concomitants of conflict tolerance • And the ability 
to tolerate conilict, as we have shown, reflects a relative absence of anxiety, particularly 
of anxiety over conflict. In this respect we are in agreement with Lasswell, who defines 
the democratic personality as one less affected by anxieties than the undemocratic 
individual,* 

The level of anxiety generated by conflict does, of course, depend not merely 
on personality but also upon the situation and the characteristics of the groups which are 
important to the individual. Leaving aside the purely situational variables, we might 
point out that writers espousing the pluralistic hypothesis generally have reference to 
vol untary associations, whereas those dealing with cross-pressures and cognitive disson- 
ance refer chiefly to involuntary associations such as the family, the work group, the 
neighborhood, etc. If these latter are divided by divergencies of opinion, the individual 
has no choice as to whether or not he will expose himself to them . This is not true of 
voluntary organizations which, by definition, are self- selected* Individuals who cannot 
tolerate cognitive dissonance environmental conflict are not likely to participate 
voluntarily ia groups which might subject them to cross-pressures. The withdrawal 
responses found by Berelson and Lazarsfeld as well as the mechanisms of cognitive 
reorganization described by Festinger may well be the predominant responses of most 
people subjected to cross-pressures; they are, however, only rarely found among those 
whose cross-pressures result from membership in voluntary organizations, because the 
individual tending to exhibit these response patterns does not in general voluntarily submit 
himself to the pressure of divergent belief systems , On the other hand, since the 
individual cannot control the phenomenon in his involuntary association, most people 
subjected to the cross-pressures of close associates may exhibit withdrawal responses. 

The pluralistic hypothesis as reformulated in the preceding paragraphs is 

*"D locratic Character, '* in The Politic a 1 . Writings of Harold D , Lasswell 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951), pp. 503-514. 
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recongnizably circular. Pluralistic participation has been postulated to be corollary to 
relative absence of anxiety over conflict, which in turn has been ascribed to pluralistic 
experiences . This logical circularity of the hypothesis may well reflect the social realities 
it is designed to describe. The interaction between experience and emotional response 
may indeed by cyclical and which comes first -- experience or personality disposition -- 
may well be a question to which there is no easy answer. If, therefore, in this study we 
find correlation between pluralistic participation atnd ability to tolerate conflict, we do not 
mean to imply that the former is necessarily the cause of the latter. 

Whatever the "first cause” may be, pluralistic experience is likely to widen the 
individuals range of experiences. The larger the portion of his environment he has been 
able to explore, the less threatening the environment is likely to be. But there may be 
barriers preventing the exploration of the environment, barriers which may be either 
external, or internal, social or emotional. They may be social restrictions or incapacities 
like taboos or segregation of class or caste, or emotional blocks which prevent preceptiou 
or understanding. Where such blocks exist, we encounter the phenomena of authoritarian- 
ism and dog atism which have been thoroughly described.* An example of social barriers 
which prevent the extension of the range of experience is the phenomenon of working 
class authoritarianism described by Lipset and supported by a variety of studies.** While 
Lipset believes that working class authoritarianism results from the punitive patterns of 
child raising common among working class families, the notion that social barriers pas- 
vent wider understanding and inclucate anxieties is at least as plausible . 

These considerations raise an important question about the possible relationship 
of pluralistic social experience to toleration of conflict. We have said that individuals 
whose access to wider knowledge is not barred by social or emotional blocks have the 
chance to expose themselves to a variety of social experiences and may therefore acquire 
pluralistic affiliations --we have not said that they must necessarily do so. Again, we 

♦Theodore Adomo, et. al.. The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 
1950); Milton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1960). 

♦♦Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960), pp. 97-130. 
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have said that those who have pluralistic experiences are more capable than others of 
coping with conflict situations — we have not said that they necessarily do. Txius, while 
pluralistic experience may be a necessary condition of conflict tolerance and thus of the 
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On the other end of the continuum, however, restriction of the range of experiences and 
the consequent anxieties over conflict may be both a necessary and a sufficient condition of 
dogmatism or authoritarianism. What has seemed to some a relationship between 
pluralistic participation and democratic political attitudes may thus be nothing more than 
the absence of the phenomena — incompatible with pluralistic participation — of’ 
authoritarianism and dogmatism. 

HI. QUANTITATIVE VS. QUALITATIVE PLURALISM 
Participation was called pluralistic in the preceding discussions when the 
values or demands of the groups to which an individual was exposed were in some sense 
dissimilar. This raised the question whether it is possible to formulate criteria for 
deciding whether groups to which an individual belongs are similar or dissimilar. We have 
stated that the dissimilarities between groups may relate to their central interests and 
values . We have also said that participation is pluralistic if it exposes the individual to 
mutually incompatible beliefs or seems to require mutually incompatible courses of 
action. While these statements are suggestive, they provide us with no clear criteria for 
evaluating the similarity or dissimilarity of any two given groups • 

There are three types of such criteria for measuring dissimilarity 
between groups: (1) the amount of tension experienced by the individual who belongs to 
two different groups, (2) the amount of discrepancy between groups as defined objectively 
by the researcher, and (3) the amount of discrepancy as defined by members of the 
culture or sub-culture which embraces the two groups. 

Criteria of the first type are clearly unsuitable, because measures based upon 
them are not independent of the measures of conflict tolerance to which they will l ave to 
be related. Pluralistic participation, by exposing the individual to mutually incompatible 
beliefs or demands for action, may or may not cause him to suffer tension or anxiety, 
depending on other factors which have combined to form his particular personality. The 
amount of tension he suffers is clearly as much of a function of his individual ability to 
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handle conflict situations as it is of the intensity of the conflict confrounting him in any 
pluralistic participation. Thus, we cannot use amount of individual tension as a measure 

of group difference • 

Objective assessments of dissimilarity by the researcher are, at best, diffic-ilt 
to achieve. To attempt to evolve some objective standards for evaluating the similarity 
or difference of sets of beliefs would, doubtless, be a futile undertaking. The researcher 
might, therefore, wish to fasten upon the compatibility of the action imperatives which a 
given pair of groups might impose upon their members, but he would undoubtedly give up 
this attempt quickly, because any set of groups is likely to present an individual with 

irreconcilable alternatives. 

There are several reasons for this. The simplest is that limitations of time 
and energy often keep a member from giving each of the groups he is affiliated with the 
amor t of effort it requires. He must allocate his personal resources, and the resulting 
struggle of his groups for his attention spells group conflict . Nor is this a triviality 
having to do only with the problem of budgeting time and energy . Groups, no matter how 
closely allied in their views and objectives, no matter how limited or general their 
purposes, demand loyalty. Most groups are, in addition, imperialistic and proselytizing: 
they attempt fc, gain new recruits and to absorb as large a share as they can of their 
members 1 time and energy. Thus, the member of a large number of groups is likely to 
suffer serious conflicts even though all the groups profess similar views and engage in 

similar activities. 

Thus, in a sense, there may be such a thing as quantitative pluralism. An 
individual may suffer tensions and cross-pressures by virtue of a mere multiplicity of 
participations, and be forced to learn how to compromise between the conflicting demands 

of various social groups upon his loyalty and energy • 

Whether it would be wise to hypothesize that such a quantitative pluralism 
encourages the development of conflict tolerance and democratic political orientations is 
another matter. If this were so, one would expect the hyperactive militant in a totalitarian 
society to become gradually more democratic. Perhaps this is the case, and it may be 
one of the mechanisms whereby totalitarian regimes can eventually become more 
democratic. However, since merely quantitative pluralism faces the individual only with 
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decisions as to the allocation of his resources, he does not need to cope with a variety of 
beliefs and possible action alternatives, nor is he impelled to gain deeper insights into the 
varieties of human personality and social organization. Since the beliefs to which he adheres 
remain unchallenged, he may be able to decide how to make the allocation of his resources 
on the basis of such norms as his belief system seems to him to imply, and quantitative 
pluralism may thus encourage the preservation and reenforcement of dogmatic orientations. 

This encouragement of dogmatism is not necessarily confined to totalitarian 
environments. There is a democratic dogmatism as well which manifests itself in ritual 
expressions of democratic ideology. There can be little doubt that solemn affirmations of 
the worth of the individual, the importance of electoral processes, the need for impartial 
justice and so on, have become thus ritualized in our society. If several groups engage 
in the ritr al affiramtion of such democratic values, they may well contribute to the 
development in their common members of democratic dogmatism rather than a genuine 
democratic orientation. 

Since our present knowledge does not permit us to formulate unambiguous 
hypotheses about the effects of quantitative pluralism, and since its effects possibly differ 
fnm those of qualitative pluralism, it is important to keep iie two separate in our study. 
This also means that objective criteria for distinguishing between groups cannot be applied, 
since they do not permit us to distinguish between quantitative and qualitative pluralism. 

We are left with only the third type of criterion for making this distinction. To 
establish differences between groups we must utilize the judgments made by individuals 
belonging to the culture or sub-culture of the groups , Such judgments are made in two 
ways: either by specification of the characteristics which people in a given culture 
consider distinguishing and critical, or by behavior. In using the first kind of judgment, 
we must ascertain what differences between groups appear to people as serious enough to 
be crucial. Judgment by behavior, on the other hand, is shown by the act of joining . Groups 
which are felt in a given culture to be really different are likely to have fewer members 
in common than those which are considered similar, and the amount of overlap between 
gourps may thus be considered one possible measure of the difference between them. 
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IV. PLURALISTIC PARTICIPATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 

Thg grggjrinnftttgfifl nf Aniprjrfln high school life rn^k^S Of high school 3 

natural laboratory in which to study the relationship between pluralistic participation and 
political orientations • There are other advantages: (1) Not only is the level of group 
participation particularly high, but for most individuals the high school provides the 
period of perhaps the most intensive social experiences in formal and informal groups; 

<2) Part of the formal curriculum in high school is designed to awaken interest in history 
and public affairs — for some of the high school students, at least, this may be a formation 
period of orientations toward the political world; (3) The high school years are those of 
the greatest peer gourp influence upon individuals, and it is then that the effects of 
devergent or incompatible beliefs and action orientations may be felt most keenly • 

How important group experiences are in the general population is difficult to 
decide. Among adults, there is much less participation in formal groups than has often 
been assumed by acute observers of the American scene from Alexis de Tocqueville to 
James Bryce .*♦ In a national sample survey of adults conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center in 1954, only 36 per cent of the sample claimed membership in one or 
more voluntary associations. ♦♦* The same study reported that 47 per cent of the sample 
belonged to familes in which no member was affiliated with an association. Participation 
in formal assoc ations increases with income, education, level of living, and home 
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ownership. Thus, it seems to be associated with middle or upper class status, and the , 

| 

♦Much of the material used in the following section was first developed by f 

Helenan Lewis. See her doctoral dissertation, "The Teenage Joiner and his Orientations : 

Toward Public Affairs: A test of Two Miltiple Group Membership Hypotheses, " Michigan \ 

State University, 1962. Permission to use this material is gratefully acknowledged . j 

♦♦Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Vintage Books, 1954), 

I, p. 199; James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York: Macmillan, 1921), I, p. 132. \ 

♦♦♦Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, "Voluntary Association Memberships ' 
of American Adults: Evidence form National Sample Surveys, " American Sociological J 

Review, XXIII (June, 1958), 286. 
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common belief that participation in formal associations pervades the entire American 
population may be ascribed to the greater visibility of these classes to the casual observer. 

In the high school, however, formal participations extend further down the 
social scale. A study of five high schools in the state of Washington showed that only 6 
per cent of the students belonged to no formal organization; the average participation rate 
was 2.5 organizations per boy and 3.7 organizations per girl.* The Bureau of Social and 
Political Research found, in a Lansing suburban community, that only 17.9 per cent of the 
students in the local high school belonged to no extracurricular school groups, and that the 
average participation rate was 2.2 groups per student c ** 

These rates of participation make it obvirus that formal participation at the 
high school level reaches down into lower socio-economic layers than it does among adults. 
Nevertheless, it is to be expected th«it, even in high school, there will be a considerable 
difference, according to social class, in the number of individuals participating and the 
number of participations per individual. This is, no doubt, related to the students* gen- 
eral social orientations and expectations, and to the tendency of the schools to restrict the 
participation of the academically weaker students; academic achievement- is, of course, 
also related to social class. 

No precise data are available concerning adult informal participation, and we 
are therefore confined to general impressions. The major difficulty here is that it is 
nearly impossible to identify the informal groups to which an adult belongs. In Chapter 4 
we discuss elaborate methods for accomplishing this task in high school; while the proce- 
dures are laborious, they are at least feasible since the universe of the school from which 
young people tend to recruit their friends is clearly circumscribed. (Informal associations 
outside the school present a more difficult problem which we have not attempted to solve.) 

The period of intense social participation in high school may coincide with the 
growth of clear political perceptions and greater understanding of the public world. These 
go beyond the simple political identifications which seem to become established very 

* Carol L . Stone, Pacific County Teenagers* Activities and Social Relations 
(Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations Circular 373 [May, I960]), p. 15.. 

* *Helenan Lewis, ’’The Teenage Joiner" (doctoral dissertation cited above), p. 11. 
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early --as early perhaps as identifications with one’s family, one’s religious affiliation, 
and one’s social class, which seem to be learned as effortlessly 'is one learns his name. 

In a pilot study of third-graders, for example, we found that the children could identify 
themselves as Democrats and Republicans almost as easily as they could identify themselves 
as Americnas.* As Fred Creensleinhas shown, these identifications are accompanied jy 
rather Pollyanna-ish views of political life that are akin to children’s naive glorification 
of their family. Politicians, during that period, are generally seen as well-meaning 
individuals whose main job is to help children and adults.** It is only toward the beginning 
of high school that a more realistic and less idealized image of politics begins to emerge • 
Even so, studies of adolescent information about and attitudes toward public affairs seem 
to indicate that these new understandings remain quite general and inarticulate. If, 
however, one had to specify the period during which the political orientations of Americans 
undergo the greatest formative changes, one would probably point to the high school 
period. 

This is also the period during which the influence of the individual’s peers is 
said to be greatest. This, at least, is the contention of such writers as James S. Coleman* 
who has recently described the adolescent society.*** Coleman does not discuss political 
orientations, and it is possible that peer group influences and peer group culture affect 
only the areas he covers: sports, entertainment, fashions, and social activities. These 
are also the areas in which, according to Elihu Katz and Paul F • Lazarsfeld, peer influences 
most frequently affect personal attitudes and decisions.**** These authors also suggest, 
or lie basis of admittedly scanty data, that the direction of influence in public affairs is 

"Frank A. Pinner and Henry F. Cooke, ’’Political Identification — Some Data 
and Reflections” (paper delivered ®: the 1961 Conference oi Midwestern Political Scientists 
[mimeo.] ). 

**Fred I. Greenstein, ’’Children’s Political Perspectives” (Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation, Yale, 1959), pp. 136-139. 

***James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society: The Social Life of the Teenager 
and its Impact on Education (New York: The Free Press, 1961). 

****Elihu Katz and Paul F . Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence: The Part Played by People 
in tdie Flow of Mass Communications (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 277-278. 
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most frequently vertical and downward; it goes from higher to lower social status, and 
from older to younger people. The same thing may, of course, be true among adolescents 
-- ^ this raises two questions: whether adolescent society is really as different fxom 
M ah Ual 4 ntfo o a Adolescent culture is something entirely 
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apart from the culture of the society at large • 

If orientations toward public affairs were in fact influenced by teachers, parents, 

and other adults more frequently than by friends of the same age, the intensity of peer- 
group relationships during adolescence would indeed be of no relevance to our investigations. 
But our acceptance of the relevance of peer-group influences in the formation of orienta- 
tions toward public affairs hinges on the answer to yet another question — whether 
influences affecting the development of political orientations may be expected to be direct 
or indirect; By "direct influence" we understand what is usually described as transfer of 
lear ning , M i.e., applying behavior patterns learned in one situation to a new one . By 
"indirect influence" we mean what is sometimes referred to as "displacement, “ the 
triggering of emotional patterns by situations other than those which originally contributed 

to their growth. 

With respect to direct influence two possibilities, again, must be considered. 

The hypothesized transfer of learning may consist in expressing opinions in home and 
community which have been learned in the classroom and in discussions with personal 
friends, or else it may consist in the transfer to new situations of behavior patterns 
learned in school activities and in formal groups. The former of these alternatives can 
be dismissed as unlikely, since all data seem to indicate that political ideas do not play 
a sufficiently great role in teenage communications to he of any real importance . The 
second alternate e has been seriously propounded by sociologists and educators. With 
respect to adult organizations, Arnold Rose, among others, has argued that participation 
in voluntary associations helps individuals to understand tow political processes operate.* 
Rose believes that the democratic patterns of associations! life, once learned, will be 
generalized to the political world at large. Serious reservations regarding this theory have 

♦Arnold H; Rose, Theory and Method in the Social Sciences (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954), p. 54; 
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recently been made by Murry Hausknetht, who has analyzed data from a national sample 
survey conducted by the National Opinion Research Center.* He points out that the people 
who might stand to gain the most from participation in voluntary organizations are, as a 
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and interests requisite for effective participation. Moreover, Hausknetht doubts that 
volu nta ry organization membership actually teaches democratic behavior. 

It is possible to argue [he says] . • • that almost all associations in our 
society are democratic, and even a hobby club reproduces in miniature the 
processes of the larger society . The validity of the assumption that exper- 
ience in microcosm fits one to understand and interact in macrocosm is 
doubtful, but there are more pragmatic grounds for scepticism here . Most 
organizations are "democratic” in name only; for the American Medical 
Association as well as the load social and athletic club, "oligarchical” is a 



more apt descriptive term. Membership and participation within these organiza- 
tions hardly lead to the type of experience functional for the survival of 

political democracy within the larger society * 

Similar doubts may be raised regarding the effectiveness of extracurricular 
activities in teaching democratic attitudes • The extent to which the latter are actually 
"democratic” still awaits empirical determination. Our own impression from many 
conversations with observant students is that the students themselves do not generally 
regard these activities as democratically run • Their reservations about the democratic 
character of school clubs and activities relate to the absolute veto power usually reserved 
by the administration. Whether such veto power actually implies a serious limitation of 
student initiative and imposes a strong limitation on the power of decision-making is 
irrelevant. Psychologically, veto power is likely to mark any so-called democratic 
process as essentially futile, produce cynicism, and raise doubts about the workability 
of democratic processes in real life . Nevertheless, students do not generally demand 



♦Murry Hausknetht, The Joiners: A Sociological Description of Voluntary 
Association Membership in die United States (New York: The Bedminister Press, 1962), 
pp. 102-109. 

**lbid., p. 112. 
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greater freedom of decision-making in school-sponsored activities. They acknowledge 
willingly that adult supervision is necessary and guidance desirable. Perhaps it is this 
lack of enthusiasm for self-goveminent that is transferred from extracurricular activities 
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voter. This may also be one explanation of the finding, reported above, that those who 
have been active in school activities do not exhibit a similar interest and involvement in 
civic affairs in their later career • 

Since the existence and possible nature of direct transfer in this instance is 
doubtful, we must investigate the possibility of indirect learning or ’’displacement. Harold 
Lasswell has popularized among political scientists a formula according to which private 
motives displaced on to public objects and rationalized in terms of public interest make 
the political man.”* Since this displacement hypothesis is crucial to our investigations, 
it deserves a more thorough examination both in this introduction and in the empirical 

part of this report . 

V. THE DISPLACEMENT HYPOTHESIS 

In psychoanalytic thinking, displacement is a defense mechanism of the Ego, 
whereby repressed feelings can be expressed toward objects of persons to which they did 
not originally apply. Thus, a person who detests his father may repress these 
and individually unacceptable feelings, but express them instead about the president of the 
country or a foreign enemy . It is not clear whether Lasswell always uses the term displace- 
ment in this restricted meaning of the word, or whether he has in mind a more general 
transfer of emotional patterns . His early studies on psychopathology and politics would 
support the view that he construes the term in its strictly psychoanalytic meaning. In 
this study, which cannot deal with the repressed motivations of individuals, we will use 
the concept more broadly to designate any kind of transfer of emotional pattern. 

The displacement hypothesis will not be of any great rz? to us unless we are 

♦Psvchooathology and Politics (Chicago: Universir* ot Chicago Pretss, 1930), pp. 
261-263. See~ also his W orld Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1935) pp. 39-40. In the former volume, Lasswell applies his formula only to political 
leaders and activities, while in the latter he applies it more broadly to all humans respond- 
ing symbolically to world affairs . 
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able to specify which emotional patterns are likely to be displaced. In our view, there are 
three such types of emotional patterns relating to conflict: (1) emotional responses to 
social objects, i,e ,, affections and hostilities; (2) need for affiliation and anxiety ovex 
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coping with conflict. Of the three, the first two most clearly fall into the category of 
repressed feelings which can be displaced upon less threatening objects, whereas the third 

somewhat resembles transfer of learning. 

Displacement of emotional responses to social objects may show itself la 
tendencies to blame oneself or others, to consider others as initiators of conflict and to 
harbor punitive feelings toward them . If the individual harbors such feelings toward 
objects in his personal environment, the hypothesis of displacement is at least plausible. 
Need for affiliation and anxiety over membership status may be evidenced in various types 
of segregationist feelings designed to protect the wholeness of one’s social group or stratum . 
Thus, a person who feels insecure in his relations with members of his family or his peer 
group may express these feelings in the form of concern over the ability of his country 
to defend itself against overt aggression or subversion, or as worried over the persistence 
of a cherished way of life. Preoccupation with the purity of one’s group or groups will 

typically be a concomitant of such worries. 

It iSj however, possible that emotional responses to social objects as well as 
anxieties over affiliation will not be displaced directly, but that the individual will first 
learn to make adequate responses in his private life and then displace those response 
patterns upon public affiars. Such transferable responses may he acquired if, for instance, 
a person’s family environment, although not particularly threatening, is nevertheless 
devoid of satisfying experiences; he may escape from this environment into a larger and 
sometimes more rewarding world. Thus, hostilities and affiliaiional anxieties generated 
at home may propel an individual into a more rewarding secondary environment such as 
the high school community. Here, he may at least collect the rewards of popularity and 
status, and in rare instances even those of personal affection. It is our impression that 
this is the stuff of which politicians are frequently made. What the individual displaces, 
then, upon public objects are not his anxieties but rather the ways of coping with diem 
which he has found rewarding. 
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VI. OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

We have new described the general theoretical considerations upon which this 
study rests. This enables us to draw up a list of study objectives which can serve as a 
guide for the construction of instruments and for the evaluation of our results • These are 
our objectives: 

(1) Description of displacement mechanisms . In particular, it will be 
important to ascertain whether emotional responses to social objects, 
anxiety ever affiliation, or ways of coping are most frequently displaced. 

(2) Description of conflict orientations . Their major dimensions are: 

a. perception of the situation or the characteristics of individuals which 

most typically appear to cause conflict, b„ tendencies to blame oneself 

or others for conflict, c „ tendencies to see oneself or others as the 

initiators of conflict, and d « tendencies to punish those who appear 

responsible for conflict, 

* 

i,3) Investigation of the relationship between interest in public affairs 
and other conflict orientations « In particular, it will be necessary to find 
out whether in-group feelings generated by anxiety over affiliation and 
concern with the wholeness of the group tend to be related to low interest 
in public affairs . Similarly, low interest may also be typical of those who 
displace their emotional responses to social objects onto public affairs • 

The reason for this hypothesized relationship is that the threatening 
character of political conflict may reduce political interest in individuals 
who are less able to cope with conflict situations . 

(4) Investigation of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of social aggregates 
such aa formal organization, cliques, crowds, and schools, with respect 
to orientations, interest in public affairs and In-group feelings . To the extent 
that given aggregates are homogeneous with respect to any or all of these 
variables, one may infer that some transfer of learning has taken place or, 



at least, that like orientations are generated in like circumstance r . 
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(5) Investigation of relationships between indices of pluralism and 
conflict orientations as well as interest in public affairs* Each individual 
must be scored on the extent of his pluralistic participation, the scores 

Iia a** cioimil a 12*1^4^0 rfwumo u/liirh 
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is a member. These scores must then be related to the indices of conflict 
orientations specified in point 2* 
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The objectives listed at the end of the introductory chapter could be fully 
realized only if adequate samples of American high schools, and perhaps even of 
secondary schools in other countries, could be obtained. The purpose of the present 
study was somewhat more modest and more instrumental. Designed as a first step 
toward a broader researcn program, the study had as its primary purpose the develop** 
meat of instruments which might be used in such an endeavor. In this chapter, and in 
the three to follow (which together form Part II of this report), we describe the pro- 
cedures we have used in the design and analysis of instruments, leaving the substantive 
findings of the study to Part III. 



I. PRELIMINARY FIELD STUDIES 

Among the most difficult problems of social science methodology is obtaining 
trustworthy data on human behavior. Attitudinal data are, by comparison, much easier to 
secure, and their reliability can be tested by well-known methods, while their validity is 
largely a matter of correlation with other variables. The main difference between 
attitudinal and behavioral studies is that the latter call for descriptions of events taking 
place over a certain period of time. Attitudinal studies, on the contrary, describe the 
respondent's thoughts and feelings at the time of the interview or test. Attitudinal data 
are therefore immediately available to the subject, and he need not even be aware that he 
is being called upon to express his attitudes. Short of prolonged or repeated observation 
behavioral data can be obtained only by asking the subject to recall and report the 
experiences in which the researcher is interested. Since observational procedures are 
often impractical or prohibitively expensive, the researcher is compelled to rely on the 
memory and the candid cooperation of his subjects. This, in turn, presupposes that the 
researcher is able to convey to the subject with sufficient clarity just what he wants him to 
recall. Difficulties of communication, inability of the subject to grasp what the researcher 
wants him to report, and lack of appreciation of the study are likely to impose severe 
limitations on the range and reliability of behavioral data. 

29 
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Id view of these difficulties, we decided to conduct a number of preliminary 
field studies whose results might guide us in the construction of our instruments. Since 
the questionnaires and tests we were ultimately to employ had to be of the paper -and - 
pencil type, careful preliminary investigations were particularly important. For, the 
paper -and -pencil instrument precludes the explanations, elaborations, and probing 
questions which are so valuable in conducting interviews. 

The preliminary field studies had three major objectives. The first was to 
gain a general overview of what we were studying — the nature and type of social aggre- 
gates in the high school. Secondly, the preliminary studies were to explore the communi- 
cations problem, i.e. , they were to determine how much of their social experience in 
school the subjects were consciously aware of, and in what way they were able to describe 
it. Thirdly, these studies were to aid in selecting the communities in which we would 
carry out our studies. 

hi the preliminary studies, the interviewees were to be regarded as informants 
rather than respona^nts. They were to be taken into the interviewer’s confidence and 
asked to report not merely what had happened to them but what they had observed among 
theii friends and associates. Both teachers and students were to be interviewed. 

The communities originally considered as possible locales for preliminary 
studies and, perhaps, for more complete investigations were all of medium size. We 
decided at the outset to avoid schools in the central cities of metropolitan areas as well 
as those in semi-rural communities. In both of these, we felt, there was too great a 
danger that the social backgrounds of the school populations might be too homogeneous. 
Since the schools in core cities of metropolitan areas do not serve the entire community 
but only sections of the town, we felt there was at the least considerable danger in using 
such schools. Not that the hypotheses of the study were exacted to be inoperative in small 
or very large cities, but it was important in this instrument-building phase of our 
investigations that the schools in which the tools were tested offer a sufficient range of 
pluralistic experiences so that results could be obtained if the instruments worked 
properly* 

hi our conversations with the school officials of the ten districts originally 
explored we explained the objectives of our studies and asked the school administrators 
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to assess the multiplicity of experiences to which their students were believed to be 
subjected. At the end of these discussions, some of the officials declined to cooperate in 
the study, while we eliminated some communities because we did not think their students 
had a wide enough range of experiences, or because they were too similar to other commun- 
ities we were considering. Prelim ina±y field studies were then conducted in six of the ten 
communities investigated. 

Some of the social and economic characteristics of these six communities are 

♦ 

shown in Table 2. 1. 

Communities C and S are chiefly small trading centers, but there is a certain 
amount of light industry in C. Community B is very nearly a one -industry city, with only 
a few other industrial activities. D, further, has a history of labor and race conflicts, 
both of which are much less acute in the other industrial cities. There is, however, 
considerable union activity in F. 

In each of the six communities between ten and twelve students and between two 
and six teachers were interviewed. These were selected by the administrative staff of the 
high school. The principal, assistant principal, and such other teachers as were believed 
to have insights into student life were asked to identify students who knew many other 
young people in the same school and had some grasp of the school's social structure. We 
asked specifically that these students should not be drawn exclusively from the so-called 
’’popular" group and that students from all grade levels and in different social classes be 
included. In schools that had Negro students, we asked that we also be put in contact with 
young people of that race. 

Short of lengthy field studies of the anthropological type, this was the only method 
of selection open to us. Even chain interviewing was out of the question in view of the 
difficulty of scheduling such interviews in a too-limited period of time. Also it appeared 
important, in the early stages, to give the school administrators some chance to participate 
in our work and to show some trust in their judgment. 

The problems which we had expected to arise from having the administration 
select the informants turned out to be even more severe than anticipated. Nearly all of the 
students we interviewed were from the upper or middle social levels, well known as mem- 
bers of the "popular" crowds, well above average in scholarship, and committed to the 
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dominant social values of the community. In communities with a Negro population, we did 
interview Negro students, but these, again, terded to come from the more prosperous 
and prominent Negro families. Some of the members of the study staff believed that this 
selection of students for preliminary interviews represented an attempt by the school 
administrators to “put their best foot forward" — they gave an impression of not being 
particularly eager to acquaint us with the seamier side of the community and the school. 
While it is possible to make out such a case, and while there may even be some slight 
evidence for it, we now tend to believe that the selectivity in the school administrators* 
referrals of informants resulted more from lack of information than from a deliberate 
policy of concealment, hi general we were somewhat surprised at how poorly informed 
both students and teachers were about people and activities outside their immediate 
social circles. 

■H. RESULTS OF PRE L IMINARY FIELD STUDIES 
A. SOCIAL AWARENESS 

The range of social perception in the high school is considerably narrower than 
one might have expected, and it is perhaps narrower among teachers than among students. 
While teachers are always able to identify the leading crowds, they have very little to say 
about their activities and interests. They generally assume that the leading crowds con* 
sist primarily of students interested in parties and, depending on the teacher's own social 
point of view, this is either approved as a sign of social adjustment or deplored as a 
manifestation of snobbishness and superficiality. None of the teachers we interviewed 
were able to indicate how crowds broke down into smaller cliques , and only one or two of 
them were able to give any information about cliques or gangs at the lower end of the 
socio-economic spectrum. 

When asked to rank formal and informal groups by their level of social prestige, 
teachers tended to give evaluations ratl. r different from those of the students themselves. 
Many of them laid much greater weight on the importance of extracurricular activities 
than the students did. They also tended to diverge sharply from the students as to the 
importance of activities not sponsored by the school. In Community B for example, the 
teachers tended to believe that the — officially prohibited but unofficially tolerated — 
sororities constituted *ke high end of the reputational scale. Most students ranked them 
second or lower. 
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The students* inadequacy of social perception was manifested in their inability 
to give details about informal groups to which they did not belong or which were not very 
closely connected with their own. Even groups of young people of about the same social 
status and ostensively having the same interests were largely foreign territory, unexplored 
and unknown. Only a very few students were able to give details about the interests and 
activities of groups of young people belonging to a social stratum different from their own. 

There was, however, considerable consensus among the students as to the 
prestige level of each group outside their own. Each student tended to rank his own group 
a little higher than non-participants did. But aside from this slight amoung of self- 
delusion, the similarities in the social evaluations of the students were remarkable. 

The narrowness of social perceptions in the school argues that die method we 
used, although it yields some important insights, is not to be recommended except where 
the time for preliminary investigations is particularly short. Our description of the 
schools' stratification system may well suffer from the middle -class bias of our informants. 
!t is impossible to say to what extent middle -class beliefs, which pervaded the responses we 
obtained, are dominant among tlie student populations of the communities we have visited. 
Conceivably, these beliefs and attitudes are accepted not only by the "ins" but also by the 
"outs," though we have no evidence to prove or disprove this. 

The narrowness of social perception in the high school, further, casts serious 
doubts on the ability of students to articulate their social experience. Similarities and 
dissimilarities between social groups, formal and informal, were topics which our infor- 
mants found it extremely difficult to discuss . Indeed, there were even vocabulary 
difficulties. As part of our preliminary investigation, we had sought to find out what terms 
are usually employed by high school students to designate informal groups of varying 
sizes and degrees of closeness. When no answers were volunteered, we usually proposed 
such words as "clique," "crowd," "gang.** "group," "bunch," etc. In none of the schools 
did the students appear to have any particular words to designate these social aggregates. 
Moreover, in some schools the term "clique" was considered to be opprobrious, while in 
others it appeared to be acceptable as a non-evaluative term. Since there is no common 
vocabulary for talking about informal groups, one must infer that the topic is never 
discussed among students in general or abstract terms. 
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On the other hand, students seem to have no difficulty in thinking about categor- 
ical social groups, talking about "upper crust," the 'kids who are better off," or the 
"ordinary kids." Awareness of socio-economic distinctions appears to be much more 
common than is often believed, since almost all respondents, when asked about differences 
between social groups, first mention differences in wealth and social status. 

B. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FORMAL AND INFORMAL PARTICIPATION 

Most teachers, when asked about the social participation of the btudents, single 
out certain activities as particularly important and absorbing. Very few students do this, 
and even the members of the varsity team usually regard their sports activity as only a 
means to the end of social prominence. For most of the students, formal school -sponsored 
activities derive their significance from the informal groups which enter into them, get 
control of them, or use them as one of their meeting places. Among our informants, 
only those whose informal connections with other students were weakest s ing led out 
extracurricular activities as groups with which they were particularly well acquainted 
and which they wished, to discuss in greater detail. 

There is, however, a prestige ranking of extracurricular activities which 
varies only slightly from school to school. This prestige ranking appears to relate to the 
social status and popularity of the people who typically engage in the different activities, 
and variations in this prestige rating seem to be similarly related. The most highly 
prized activities appeared to be, in all schools, participation on the year-book staff and 
the newspaper, in the dramatic activities, and in the various social clubs of high standing. 
Certain more exclusive sports such as the ski club also tend to rate high. Among girls 
cheer-leading is highly regarded, not so much because of the associations it permits but 
because it represents victory in a bitterly fought popularity contest. Surprisingly, the 
varsity club is not always evaluated among the highest stratum of school -sponsored 
activities, hi the three smaller communities, the athletes automatically belong to die 
leading crowds in the school, and the varsity club therefore ranks high. But in the larger 
cides social distinctions appear to be more important than athletic eminence, and since 
many of die athletes come from modest homes, the varsity club does not enjoy the prestige 
it has elsewhere. In one of these metropolitan communities where die football team is 
almost exclusively Negro, the varsity club has no particular social importance. 
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The second layer of school -sponsored clubs consists of academic and vocational 
activities, in that order, ft includes such groups? -ss French or science clubs and JETS 
(Junior Engineers), as well as Future Nurses, Future Teachers, etc. The students 
belonging to the leading formal and informal groups participate in such activities only if 
they have a substantive interest in them; such participation brings no honor and is not 
deemed worthy of lengthy description in the interviews. A similar position in the prestige 
hierarchy is occupied by organizations to which "everyone can belong," such as the Girls* 
Athletic Association. This group, however, may be rated above or below the second 
prestige level depending on the girls that take a leading position in it. 

The third and lowest level of extracurricular activities is occupied by clubs of 
students who are not oriented toward college. This includes Future Farmers of America, 
Future Homemakers of America, secretarial and business clubs, and the like. 

A somewhat ambiguous position in the prestige hierarchy is occupied by two 
kinds of groups ~ hobby clubs and religious clubs. The clubs of car enthusiasts, for 
instance, seem to be very highly prized by their members, so highly that the teachers, 
who functioned as their advisors in Community F, listed the "Highwaymen** as having the 
highest reputation in the school. However, the popular students do not mention this group 
at all, and probably do not even know about it. A similar fate befalls the various religious 
organizations which, although they cannot be officially sponsored by the schools, somehow 
find ways of meeting regularly in the school buildings and are therefore regarded as a 
school ^connected student activity. These hobby clubs and religious clubs have certain 
social status characteristics in common. Many of the members are probably recruited 
from the lower socio-economic classes but they are *'right thinking." Students from the 
higher socio-economic groups who are interested in religious activity seem to prefer 
doing this sort of work in their churches and church youth groups. The various hobby 
clubs, particularly the clubs of car enthusiasts, appear to be attempts by the school to 
keep potentially delinquent young people off the streets and to channel their energies into 
approved activities. Thus, the hobby and religious clubs tend to be esteemed by those who 
know them for their soul -saving or rehabilitation functions, which leaves them in a repu- 
tational limbo; where they are rated at all, they appear to rank just below the FHA, FFA 
and similar organizations. 
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As we have indicated before, these ratings represent the views of middle- and 
upper-class students, and they are more general in the three smaller communities. hi 
the larger three cities, however, a substantial number of students with "good" family back 
grounds look upon extracurricular groups as activities for the socially unwashed. These 
students are essentially opposed to a social life organized in the spirit of equaiiwr ianisiii , 
preferring greater exclusiveness in their personal associations. 

C. CRITERIA OF STRATIFICATION IN THE SCHOOL 



The system for classifying extracurricular activities into reputational layers 
depends upon a more general set of criteria that apply to all social groups, formal as 
well as informal. The criteria fall into two categories having to do with social status and 
norm compliance. 

Norm compliance is a term we use for want of a better to designate both the 
reputation for socially approved behavior, and actual adherence to socially approved 
standards. The relationship between the two standards, of actual or apparent con- 
ventional morality, is fluid and complex. We have found it convenient, for the purposes 
of this study, to treat the two as separate entities. For, since people vary in their 
concepts of the norms appropriate to different status positions, any combination of status 
position with attitude toward norm of behavior will give a very different coloration to the 
resulting group. 

There is also & question whether the two main criteria (social status and norm 
compliance) can in fact be separated from each other. While social class may be objec- 
tively measured by wealth and income, association with others on the same social level, 
and amount of prestige Li the community, as people actually perceive it, may be a 
matter of style and behavior patterns. Richard Centers, studying the psychology of social 
class in America, found that people identified members of their own class by the way they 
believed and acted. * And the vindictiveness social classes sometimes display toward each 
other is often based on actual or purported misconduct of members of the other class. 

Among American high school students, wealth is not the only, and perhaps not 



♦Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Class: A Study of Class Conscious 
ness (Princeton, N. T.: Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 89-93. 
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even the most important indicator of status, What they usually mean by "home background" 
appears to relate just as much to styles of living, which are, to be sure, contingent upon 
income levels and the family stfhding in the community. Race is clearly included, and 
so is, to some extent, ethnic origin. For many of the students, the area in which a family 
lives provides an important clue to their social status. Some young people, whose 
parents may be quite comfortable and even have a college education, suffer a loss of 
status if they are considered ’’farmers." These students, who are sometimes referred 
to as "bus kids," also tend to form a little society by themselves, because they share 
interests different from those of the city students. Distance often prohibits their partici- 
pation in the social life of the school and the social activities of the students outside of 
school and, whether genuinely or not, they exhibit a preference for the traditional 
enjoyments of rural youth, such as horseback riding. 

Just as important a status characteristic as home background is the student’s 
orientation toward his own future status in society. The most obvious and widely accepted 
evidence for such orientations is the curriculum in which a student is enrolled. A great 
chasm separates those who are headed for college from those who are not , and future 
college students are bound together by a common, if vague, expectation of future status. 
Within the college -bound group there appear to be no further distinctions. It does not 
seem to matter what college a person plans to go to or what course of study he expects to 
follow. It is the status of college student, rather than a future profession or occupation, 
that makes the difference. 

The norm compliance criterion for classifying student groups, while employed 
by all the students, nevertheless greatly differs in content according to the specific 
views of each individual. There are, in the first place, considerable differences in 
attitude toward what norms should be observed. These relate mostly to the permissibility 
of smoking and drinking, and to the amount of sex play that can be tolerated. For some 
students smoking and drinking are great sins, even if indulged in only moderately. For 
others, either smoking or drinking, or both, present no problem at all. Sexual inter- 
course among teenagers is regarded as objectionable by nearly all of our informants, yet 
there appeared to be considerable variation in the amount of moral indignation attached to 
such a practice and in views regarding the permissibility of various amounts of "necking" 
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A second version of the norm compliance standard appears to relate more to 
the maintenance of a good reputation than to the actual observance of norms. Failure to 
keep up appearances is regarded as an unforgivable faux pas, showing a lack of poise and 
good taste. 

Some further evidence of the importance of the status and norm compliance 
criteria comes from data gathered in Communities B and C, when formal instruments were 
employed, hi these two schools, respondents were asked "how many groups of friends” 
they had. Those who indicated more than one group were then questioned about the ways 
in which these groups differed from each other. The answers had to be written in and can 
be considered as fairly free responses, although some possible response categories were 
suggested to respondents in a parenthetical note following the question itself ("Mention 
interests, backgrounds, ideas of right and wrong”). The categories into which the students’ 
answers were classified, together with the percentages of students mentioning each at 
least once, are shewn in Table 2.2 

TABLE 2.2 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS* FRIENDSHIP GROUPS 

Per cent of respondents mentioning each. Those reporting participation in two or more 
groups and giving classifiable responses only. 



Community B Community C 



Activities (interests in sports, social life, etc.) 

Situs (neighborhood, together in classes, same 
lunch period, lockers, etc.) 

Status (home background, better or less well off) 

Norms (ideas of right and wrong, morals, "faster”) 

Traits (intelligence, "personality, ” poise, etc., of 
members) 

Affectivity (friendlier group, closer friends) 

Beliefs (religion, politics) 

Race 



N = 259 


N ® 229 


65.3% 


71.9% 


32.0 


30.7 


22.4 


17.0 


21.6 


16.2 


12.7 


26.2 


10.8 


9.2 


7.9 


7.4 


3.9 
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In evaluating these figures it must be remembered that the students were not asked 
to mention the criteria whereby they draw distinctions between types of informal groups, 
particularly between those they belong to and those outside their own circle of friends. 
Rather, these categories describe the differences they see between groups with which they 
feel in some sense identified. No wonder, then, that "activities" and "situs” draw the 
heaviest proportions of responses. Most students do not belong to groups that are 
different in any fundamental sense, and ’'different” groups are distinct only in that differ- 
ent people belong to them, often for fortuitous reasons. Norms and status do, however, 
rank immediately after activities and situs as distinguishing criteria in Community B. 
’’Personality” (traits) ranks nearly as high as status in the much smaller Community C, 
where social relations are generally seen in a much more personal light and differences in 
norms are much less frequent and visible than in B. Possibly, reference to traits is an 
indirect way of alluding to either status or norms. 

The application of the status and norm -compliance criteria yields, in the 
larger cities, four different strata, whereas only three appear to exist in the smaller 
towns, hi the larger communities there are two upper strata, both of which come from 
high-status homes, the first being norm compliant while the second is not. The "wild” or 
’’fast” students whose parents belong to the upper socio-economic status groups tend to 
display amused contempt for those who insist on the observance of social norms. In 
return they reap the disapproval of the "slower” crowds. The "faster" students of good 
socio-economic background seem to come from somewhat wealthier families than the 
"slower” students. 

An important difference between these two types of groups is that the "slower” 
students are school -oriented, whereas the others are not. The "faster” high-status groups 
do not participate in extracurricular activities. The high-status "slower" students, 
particularly girls, go in heavily for these activities and tend to assume complete control 
of those clubs and committees which they consider strategic. In the smaller communities, 
there appears to be only one upper stratum, which tends to be dominated by the "slower” 
students from good home backgrounds. 

There are, of course, important distinctions even within the strata. Some groups 
are more popular than others, and the amount of popularity is said to depend on the 
"personality," the "poise" of the participants. Where this social savoir faire comes from, 
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whether or not it is fostered by the families, is a matter we are unable to decide. The 
not-so-popuiar groups among the upper strata form small circles of friends who are 
much less visible in the life of die school and participate less in its formal activities. 

The lower socio-economic strata, those who will not go to college, are also 
divided by the amount of norm compliance. Boys belonging to the low -status norm com- 
pliant groups are sometimes referred to as "the shop crowd, " but no special name appears 
to exist for the girls in this stratum. The boys and girls in the low -status group who are 
not iorm compliant are usually called "hoods," and sometimes by more picturesque names 
such as swamps." About the patterns of social activities among these low-status crowds 
we could learn very little in our interviews. 

Social distinctions in the high school are accompanied by a certain amount of 
vindictiveness. Members of the upper -status groups, when asked what types of students 
would not be welcome among their friends, are usually quite explicit in indicating that 
those outside their own status group and those whose moral views are less rigid than their 
own would probably prefer to stay away and would not be accepted anyhow. Moreover, the 
high- status groups tend to think of themselves as "smart," and are often so regarded by 
others. Indeed, it is generally assumed that the members of these groups will receive 
fairly good grades, a B average being considered the norm. Low and high B*s are 
acceptable, but a C is below their dignity and an A looks a little too much like serious 
scholarship. For the significance of good grades is not that they demonstrate scholastic 
ability and interest, but rather that they show aptitude in dealing with a challenge and 
thus a potential for leadership. A B average demonstrates that the student can handle 
himself in the classroom and during tests just as he can in social life. The choice of 
cirriculum has the same significance; the college -bound students look down upon those 
in the vocational curricula, not because of any greater intrinsic worth of the instruction 
they are receiving, but because students in the business and shop curricula are taking 
easy courses. Thus, above-average performance in school is considered a status 
attribute, not a matter of intellectual enrichment. 

As to compliance with norms, those who adhere to them tend to display similarly 
discriminatory attitudes toward those who do not. When asked to describe the activities 
of groups of lower status, students in norm compliant groups tend to ascribe "hoody" 
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behavior to those they regard as below themselves. Frequently these descriptions are 
based on no observation whatsoever, but are merely assumptions. A striking example of 
this was the report of a norm compliant male student about "girls who date out of town." 
When asked why these girls were dating boys from other towns, he answered darkly there 
was no reason for the girls’ doing this if they weren't engaged in activities that they 
would not want people in town to know about. He himself bad never had an occasion to 
observe the girls on dates, nor did he know anything about the boys they were dating. 

The mnction of the two types of norm compliance — actual adherence to norms 
ard maintenance of good appearance — is to affect social mobility, hi order to advance from 
the lower to the higher status groups, a student must demonstrate actual adherence to the 
norms the higher groups consider evidence of propriety — whether or not they themselves 
actually practice them. Only thus can he or she gain the confidence of the upper-status 
girls who set the tone of the social life of the high school. On the other hand, those of 
higher socio-economic status are not likely to lose position merely by non-compliance with 
social norms. They do, however, run a considerable risk 1? they are so indiscreet that 
their delinquency becomes a matter if record. Ihus, in one of the larger communities we 
visited, the sororities maintained their position in the highest stratum for a long time 
even though some of theii members were known to be rather generous with their affections. 
But whu two successi/ ,idents of one sorority had to leave school because of preg- 
nancy, the reputation of tne sororities was ruined, and they lost position in the prestige 
hierarchy. 

These conclusions which we have drawn from the preliminary interviews about 
the stratification of the high school are supported by data which we gathered subsequently 
in Community A. In this school, students indicated how well a person would fit into their 
own group if he had certain characteristics listed as questionnaire items. The items, 
together with the responses, are shown in Table 2.3. 

These responses clearly reflect middle class standards, with an emphasis on 
"personality," clothes, social skills and 'leadership.” Few students dare to register i>eir 
protest by admitting that they associate with people who prize commitment to friends 
higher than approval by teachers. Yet, for most students discretion — keeping quiet 
about "private" matters — rates almost as high as a "nice personalitv.” The high 
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TABLE 2.3 

TRAITS MAKING STUDENTS ACCEPTABLE OR UNACCEPTABLE IN INFORMAL GROUPS 



Percent giving various response to the He would 
question: How well would each of the fit very 



things in the list below make a person well 

fit in with your personal friends? 

A leader in school activities 32 A 

Socially smooth and poised 33.5 

A nice, friendly personality 79.2 

Knowing how to stir up a little 38.9 

excitement 

A good dresser 47. 1 

Active in church 40.8 

Well liked by teachers 29 . 4 

Bright about practical things, even if 39.3 
not getting high grades 

Very high moral standards 40.9 

Interest in doing new and different 54. 7 

things 

Getting good grades 34.6 

Putting loyalty to friends ahead of 40.0 

teachers and school officials 

A well-to-do family 13 . 7 

Interested in athletics 40.5 



Strongly opposed to smoking & drinking 37. 9 

Sticking with others, even if teachers 12.5 
and school officials don’t approve 

A leader in social activities outside 35.0 
school 

Trying mostly to please parents, his 28.1 
own or others 

Able to put up a good front, no matter 23.6 
what happens 

Able to keep quiet about private matters 72.9 
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probably 
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It 
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difference 
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not fit not fit at 
all 
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percentage of students feeling that those ’’able to keep quiet about private things” are 
eminently acceptable as friends is particularly remarkable since this item is similar in 
wording, and was deliberately placed next to, the much less popular item dealing with the 
ability to ’’put up a good front.” Generally, items dealing with keeping up appearances will 
be endorsed by sizable numbers of students as long as disobedience or disregard of 
authorities is not specifically mentioned. 

The relationship of the items to each other yields rather interesting insights into 
the criteria of social judgment employed by the students. Correlations computed between 
all items appear in Table 2.4. (Decimal points have been omitted.) A clearer view of the 
relationships between these items emerges .from Figure 2. A. This diagram has been 
constructed in the following manner: If a given item, K, has its highest correlation with 
some other item, L, then a single solid-line arrow is drawn from K to L. If the highest 
correlation of an item, M, is with item N, and at the same time the highest correlation 
of item N is with item M, then a double arrow is drawn between these two items. This 
operation yields three clusters of items, such that no item in any given cluster has its 
highest correlation with any item in any other cluster. & our diagram, borders have 
been drawn around these clusters of items. 

In order to give some impression of the solidity of these clusters of items and, 
at the same time, the connections between clusters, broken -line arrows have been drawn 
in to show the second largest correlation of each item . Where the second largest correla - 
tion of an item coincides with the largest correlation of some other item, a dotted arrov' 
has been drawn alongside the solid arrow; for these items, the third highest correlation is 
also shown by a broken -line arrow pointing to some other item. 

Before we attempt to interpret these correlations, a few words of caution are in 
order. It will be noticed that the first cluster, at the top of the diagram, contains a set of 
items that appear in sequence on the original questionnaire. Thus, the responses seem 
to be affected by a certain amount of response-set. Response -set alone does not, however, 
explain the clusters, inasmuch as other sequential arrangements of items would clearly 
have been possible. A second caveat concerns the differences between the highest and the 
second highest correlations which, for many items, are rather small, so that the exclusive 
use of the highest correlation might give erroneous impressions of the rigidity of the 
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clusters. This difficulty has been partially remedied by the addition of the second 
highest correlations. 

The three major clusters may best be designated as ’conformist," "activist," 
and "non -conformist.” However, the block tentatively designated as "conformist" is 
clearly heterogeneous. The four items making up the lower left-hand corner of the cluster 
("in'.erested in doing new and different things," "able to put up a good front, no matter 
what happens," "keeping quiet about private things," and "bright about practical things, 
even though not getting good grades") seem to have little, if anything, to do with the 
other items in the cluster. The only reason for the inclusion of this group of four items 
in the "conformist" cluster is the correlation between item 20 ("interested in doing new 
and different things") and item 19 ("very high moral standards"). These items appeared 
next to each other in the questionnaire, and their correlation is probably due largely to 
response -set. A further reason for suspecting that these four items do not really belong 
wi.;h the first cluster is that their second highest correlations are all with items in the 
second cluster. If this set of 20 items had been subjected to a factor analysis, four 
factors would probably have turned up: a conformity factor, an autonomy factor (the 
four items in the lower right-hand corner of the first cluster), an activity factor, and 
a non-conformity factor. Items with high loadings on the autonomy factor would probably 
also have loaded on the conformity and activity factors (note, by reference to Table 2.3, 

I 

that some of the higher correlations of these items are with "getting good grades" and 
with "very high moral standards"). 

While the combinations of items within clusters hardly require any explanation, 
it is interesting to observe the relationships between clusters as shown by the second 
highest correlations (represented by dotted arrows). The two starter items in the confor- 
mity cluster ("active in church" and "well liked by teachers") have correlations of about 
.4 with the two starter items in the activity cluster. The relationship between "active 
in church" and "a leader in social activities outside school" may mean that many youth 
activities in the community are church -dominated or that the students perceive these to 
be the most important formal activities outside school. The relationship between "well 
liked by teachers" and "a leader in school activities" suggests that leaders in school 
activities are viewed and view themselves as norm -compliant. This impression is 
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reinforced by the second highest correlations of both starter items in the activity cluster 
with 'getting good grades." At the same time, the connections between the activity 
cluster and the autonomy sub -cluster leave the impression that the activity leaders are 
perhaps a bit more interested in creating the right kinds of impression than in actually 
complying with strict norms of behavior. The first does not, of course, exclude the 
second. 

If we consider the items with which the largest numbers of other items have 
the highest and second highest correlations, we find that they are: "well liked by 
teachers," "getting good grades," "a leader in school activities," and "a leader in 
social groups with which they are acquainted. " 

The main purpose of the foregoing discussions was to explain the development 
of the criteria of distinctions between groups used by members of the culture in which 
these groups exist (see Chapter 1, pages 17-19). We have found that these criteria 
relate both to social status and norm compliance, and that orientation toward the 
school as a social institution appears to be a related criterion. We have found that it 
is occasionally necessary to make distinctions between actual adherence to social norms 
and the maintenance of proper appearances. These criteria will therefore have to be 
applied when we try to distinguish between the cliques to which a student belongs ar.d 
assign to him a pluralism score based on the discrepancies between such cliques. 

Before we proceed with the discussion of our research methodology, some 
additional remarks bearing on the issue of "adolescent culture" may be appropriate. 

The information we have drawn from the preliminary interviews and the questionnaire 
responses in School A do not support the notion of a basic opposition between the 
orientations of young people and those oi the school. Qu ite XOJthe contrary , the young 
people seem to be conforming with, or at least taking their cues from, the adults who 
have the responsibility for their guidance. If they regard grades in school as a means 
of documenting their ability to handle themselves in challenging situations and to assume 
positions of leadership, they are merely reflecting the attitudes of home and school. 

The American high school does not reward students for scholarship or creativity, but 
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for the ability to do correctly and exactly what has been demanded. Since grades of A 
are given for tests and assignments containing few or no errors, there is no incentive 
to go beyond the assigned task. Achievement, thus, becomes nothing more than the 
ability to accept a challenge and to complete a task satisfactorily. 

In a 'bull session" we had with the students in School C after they had been 
individually interviewed, we raised the question how they could possibly engage in so many 
activities and at the same time get fairly decent grades 0 The answer, given by several 
different students In slightly different words, was that they were able to ’budget their 
tune” and thus to satisfy the large number of demands made upon them. This ability to 
handle themselves in a variety of situations was described as "leadership. " The only 
protest came from a girl who was an excellent student with attractive features and much 
social "poise” and who, in the individual interview, had expressed her dissatisfaction with 
the steady round of useless "activities" in which she and her friends were involved. She 
pointed out that any reasonably intelligent student could get away without doing any home- 
work worth mentioning, that it was possible to prepare for each period during the period 
preceding it, and that most of the activities demanded neither brains nor courage. Her 
statement quite evidently had a chilling effect, since most of the student leaders had 
persuaded themselves of their own ability to achieve. The same girl had indicated pre- 
viously that she had participated in school activities only in order not to disappoint her 
parents. She was impatiently awaiting the end of her senior year, and she was planning 
to go to a girls’ college in which non-scholastic activities were frowned upon. 

J 

This episode makes a point which appears to have been overlooked in much of 
the current writing on the culture of the high school students: the value orientations of the 
young people are those of the parents and teachers. The fake -achievement pattern which 
treats committee participation as a substantial contribution \ society is an integral part 
of our civilization. It is particularly the pattern of the "localities" — to use Robert K. 
Merton’s term* — who must utilise their "personalities" in order to make a living and 



Robert IC. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure , revised and 
enlarged edition (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), pp. 593-405. 
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achieve standing in the community. The high schools thus, replicates a pattern which is 
rather common in the adult world. It is the pattern of the small tcyn bus jiessman or 
professional, oriented to the local community and largely oblivious cf any broader and 
more challenging goals. It is the pattern of the non -producer, of the distributor of goods 
and the provider of services, whose ingenuity consists primarily in the exploitation of 
human relations. 

Adolescent culture therefore is not, as James S, Coleman would have us believe, 
a culture apart from that of the adult world, ft mirrors rather accurately a segment of 
that world. The young people are not arrayed against the school, a citadel of scholarship. 
For the school is no such citadel. It is therefore not necessary to manipulate adolescent 
culture in such a way that it will become supportive of the intellectual values of the school. 
Rather, adolescents are already supporting, and taking their cues from, the schools 
which — with the exception of a very few institutions and programs — neither further nor 
reward scholarship. If changes are to be made, if serious learning is to be fostered 
among young people, it might be a first and major objective to give the schools and the 
teachers a more scholarly attitude, ft rewards were given for genuine scholarly achieve- 
ment, perhaps the young people would accept that challenge too. 

D. DIFFERENCES IN COMMUNITY CLIMATE 

hi addition to the influence of peer groups, the political orientations of students 
may also be affected by the community of which the school is a part — the prevalent values 
and the relations of groups and individuals to each other. The accounts of differences in 
community climates, which we will give below, are based upon the initial informal 
interviews as well as upon the more formal interviews which we held in the six 
communities. 

As might be expected, the three smaller communities display more "community 
spirit" than the larger ones. This appears to be closely reflected in the amount of "school 
spirit" that the students display. One of the reasons that the school community in the 
smaller cities is so closely knit is that students tend to have known each other for a large 
number of years. They have all gone through junior high school together, and the smaller 
geographical area facilitates contacts. In Community A the junior high school is located 
in the same building as the high school itself, so that there is no real break between these 
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Community E, the smallest of the six, is characterized by a widely shared 
conservative outlook on life. The community and the young people are strongly church - 
oriented. There are many close friendship groups, often established according to 
neighborhood proximity. Socio-economic distinctions are perhaps not quite as important 
as in other towns, and there is a correspondingly greater opportunity for social mobility. 
Sports play a considerable role in the life of the school and help to tie the students 
together. The most important distinction is between those who live in town and those who 
come in to school from the outly ing rural districts • A second distinction is made between 
the norm compliant students and the "swamps." 



important. But social distinctions are perhaps made a little more sharply than in Com- j| 

munity E. Among the upper groups there is widespread awareness of the students* 1 

future role as community leaders, and there are more community -oriented activities. E 

These orientations are fostered and supported by the adults — for instance, by a junior p 

Rotary program which rewards not only the children of Rotarians but also an occasional § 

few students from the lower socio-economic ranks who are considered worthy of cooptation. r 
Sports play a considerable role in this community, and many competitions and projects | 



serve to induce among students an avid striving for social distinction. f 

Community A used to be rather similar in character to Communities E and C. I 

During the last two decades, however, it has acquired a variety of small- and medium- | 

sized industries, and there has been a considerable influx of workers from other regions | 

of the country. The school is nov; 22% Negro. The white and Negro communities exist \ 

as separate entities, not coming into much contact with each other. The Mexican students, * 

of which there are a few, do however mix with the whites. The influx of outsiders has, I 



without any doubt, accentuated social distinctions. 3oth the white and the Negro groups 



to socio-economic status but also on the basis of grade levels. This does not hold true 



social status based on parents' occupation and education seem to coincide as well with the 
length of the families* residence in the community. This stratification allows the children 



In Community C, community orientation and school spirit are similarly 



are rather finely stratified. Groups of white students are stratified not only according 



for the Negroes, whose stratification simply follows socio-economic lines; differences in i 
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of the older and more respected Negro families to demonstrate their social superiority 
and to participate in more formal school activities. 

Community F is the smaller of two twin cities dominating a sizable metropolitan 
complex. A variety of industries is located in the area. The presence of many Negroes 
as well as several ethnic minority groups makes for both variety and divisions in the 
community. While the number of lower class, non -conforming students is larger than in 
the three communities thus far discussed, they do not constitute any real problem. The 
upper socio-economic groups are more finely divided in Community F than they are in the 
smaller cities. Thus, there is an "upper wild" group of children from good backgrounds 
who get poor grades and engage in a certain amount of anti -social behavior. Distinctions 
between college -bound and vocational students are very sharp. 

Community B shows even more severe signs of social tension than Community F. 
This is an industrial city which forms part of a large metropolitan complex. Racial 
tensions are simmering and there are occasional outbreaks of violence. Sports are 
important, but since the football team has become almost entirely Negro, this sport no 
longer plays its traditional role. Basketball has tended to become correspondingly more 
important to the students and to the white community, but participation in the varsity team 
does not carry the amount of prestige that it usually has in other communities. Because 
of the underlying tensions, the administration has had to resort to a fairly steady policing 
of student activities. Social distinctions are rather sharp and are reflected in the school, 
where the home rooms are segregated by curriculum. 

Community D is the largest of the six communities, but it is not subject to such 
serious tensions as those in Community B. Negroes constitute only 10 per cent of the 
population, but there are various nationality groups such as Latvian and Dutch. An 
unknown number of Southern whites have recently migrated into the community, and are 
disliked by Negroes and whites alike. Of all the schools observed in this study, that of 
Community D approximates perhaps most closely the characteristics of the big city school. 
In addition to the central high schoci where our study was conducted, there is a second 
public high school in a more residential area, and there are two parochial and one 
university high school. The friendship groups of young people are not limited to the central 
high school, and often appear tube constituted on the basis of city sections which correspond 
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roughly to socio-economic, racial, and ethnic divisions. Many friendship groups appear 
to persist from Junior high school, and thus reflect residential areas. One of the five 
junior high schools has a reputation of its own and to have attended there remains a mark 
of distinction even in high school. As a corollary to these find differentiations of students 
into socio-economic and geographical groups, we find a minimum of "school spirit." 

Student groups tend to be small and clannish and often bear no relationship to the school 
such. 

III. CRITERIA FOR SELE CT ION OF COMMUNITIES 

When the preliminary studies were completed, we selected Communities A, 

B, C, and D as sites for the administration of our instruments. The criteria of selection 
were the following: (1) size of the community and the school population, (2) heterogeneity 
of the school population, (3) strength of community and school spirit and (4) distance 
from Michigan State University. 

Community E was eliminated because it was too homogeneous, in many respects 
too similar to Community C and somewhat harder to reach from the University. A like 
choice had to be made between Communities F and B, which were similar in many respects. 
The choice went to Community B primarily because of geographical convenience. 

Community A was particularly interesting to us because it was a town in 
transition which displayed both community spirit and a great deal of social and racial 
heterogeneity. The school also had the advantage of relative smallness — there are only 
slightly more than 500 students in the upper three grades — and of being the only high 
school in town. Thus, we could expect much of the social life of the students to be school - 
centered, and the school seemed for this reason particularly desirable as a locale for 




testing in struments designed to isolate cliques and give insight into the associational 
structure. The relative smallness of the school was convenient because instruments 
dealing with clique structure cannot be administered on a sample basis. As in all socio- 
metric and simi la r techniques, the choices of all members of a particular universe must 
be included. We therefore planned to test our structure instruments in School A first, 
and to do the final test in both a smaller and a larger community. In order to test the 
reliability of the instrument, we decided to subject School A to two successive tests. Thus, 



Schools A and D were both 
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TABLE 2.5 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL POPULATIONS 
COMMUNITIES A, B, C AND D 





A 


A 


D 


13 




1st admin- 


2nd admin- 








istration 


istration 






Number of students in school 503 


488 


1209 


1450 


Number in sample 


503 


488 


1209 


533 


Grade: % in 10th grade 


42.3 


42.4 


38.8 


43.2 


% in 11th grade 


29.8 


29.7 


32.7 


32.1 


% in 12th grade 


27.8 


27.9 


28.4 


24.4 


Race: % white 


78.1 


78.0 


88.6 


75.0 



Occupation of main 



breadwinner: 



% Professional & managerial 28.0 


17.0 


7.8 


18,2 


% White collar 


9.3 


5.9 


13.4 


11,3 


% Skilled and farm 


19.7 


13.6 


3.8 


i6a 


% Unskilled 


36.4 


4i.2 


53.7 


45.6 


Plans after school: 


% College 


40.5 


47.5 


45.1 


41.3 


% Trade or business school 


18.3 


20.7 


10.6 


to 

o 

• 


% Job 


11.5 


12.0 


21.2 


17.1 


Father’s education: 


% High schoql finished 


69.0 


67.2 


66.7 


73.4 


or more 

Mother’s education: 


% High school finished or 


71.4 


71.1 


69.6 


75.3 


more 

Occupation aspired to: 


% Professional & managerial 


45.3 


48.9 


38.6 


56.3 


% White collar 


9.3 


9.2 


8.1 


11.6 


% Blue collar 


10.9 


9.0 


15o9 


9.7 


Social mobility: 


%up 


42.9 


52.0 


36.6 


35.3 



C 

495 

495 

39.2 

32.7 

27.5 

93.8 

20.0 

10. 1 

26.5 

33.5 

46.9 

10.1 
21.0 

70.9 

71.5 

49.2 
8.7 

15.6 



46.1 
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some of the characteristics of the four communities that were selected for our tests., The 
most important differences between them are racial composition, the relative sizes of the 
various occupational layers, and social mobility. The proportion of non -whites varies 
between nearly 0 and 25 %„ Community D has the smallest number of parents in the 






proiessionai ana managerial groups ana, correspondingly, me largest nuimjei i« uie 



unskilled group. In t is city, the white-collar group, consisting of salesmen and clerks, 
is particularly large. The figures on occupations should, however, be taken with a certain 
amount of caution. The percentages for the first questionnaire administration in Commun- 
ity A and in Communities B and C were obtained from the students* questionnaires. During 
the second wave of interviewing v> obtained the occupational data from the school records 
in Communities A and D. It seems that students tend to report their parents’ job level 
as slightly liigher than it actually is, if the school records are to be trusted. Since 
these records are not always up-to-date ~ in Community A, where the junior high school 

and high scliool are located in the same building, they may be as much as 6 years old — 

« 

there may have been a certain amount of upward job mobility since the parents* occupations 
were recorded. Nevertheless, the discrepancy between the data for Community A obtained 
from the two sources seem to reflect the desire of the students to put their parents’ 
occupation in a good light. It is therefore likely that the data for Communities B, C, and 
D also err on the high side of the job hierarchy. 

Social mobility is, in part, a function of the iob ratings, since it was obtained 



by comparing the occupations reported for the parents with those which students hoped to 
have ten years hence. It would appear that mobility, so defined, is considerably higher 
in the smaller than in the larger communities. 

IV. SCHEDULE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATIONS 
With the communities thus selected, the field work was carried out as follows: 
Toward the end of November, 1961, the first instrument, designed to yield 
insights into the clique structure of the school, was administered in Community A. Two 
versions of an attitudinal instrument dealing mainly with orientations toward conflict and 



interest in public affairs were administered in the beginning of December in Communities 
B and C. A sample of approximately one third of the total school population was used in B, 
and the entire school population in C. The paper -and pencil instruments were immediately 
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followed by interviews in Communities A ar.d B> J»e former dealing with the character- 
istics of cliques and formal groups in that community* and the latter attempting to probe 
more deeply into the young peoples* orientations toward public affairs. Ac soon as the 
interviewing of students in B had been completed, their parents were also interviewed. 
Many of the questions in the interview for parents were identical to those administered 
to their children. The purpose of this procedure was to ascertain the extent to which 
political orientations were shared by parents and children. 

Soon after the completion of this first wave of paper -and -pencil tests and 
interviews, we began a series of small pretests to modify and improve the instruments. 
Groups of between 30 and 80 students in various school & in die Lansing area and in youth 
organizations were used for this purpose. The final instruments, combining the 
structure and orientation items, we then administered in the beginning of April in 
Communities A and B. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE INSTRUMENTS 



The task of instrument develoornent which we have set ourselves in this studv 

* «* 

called for a certain amount of innovation. So far as we know, no one had thus far attempted 
to analyze people’s orientations toward conflict, let alone to develop diagnostic procedures* 
The problem of describing social participation in such a way that the pluralism of each 
individual's involvements could be assessed was similarly unexplored, hi the course of 
this study, both of these problems were approached gradually by trial and error. If, in 
retrospect, the errors appear rather gross and certainly avoidable, we can only argue 
that the progress of every science seems to be marred by egregious* mistakes. In view of 
the novelty of our attempt, it may be worthwhile to trace the steps in the development of 
our instruments and to give the reasons which motivated the various formulations and 
modifications . We will not attempt to justify every item or block of items included in our 
questionnaires, but will discuss only the focal portions of the instruments. 

L DESIGN OF INSTRUMENTS FOR THE STUDY OF 
ORIENTATIONS TOWARD CONFLICT 

The development of instruments for the study of conflict orientations requires, 
in the first place, some analysis of the term "conflict orientations" itself. At the outset 
we thought that come perceptions and some preferences were clearly involved — perceptions 
of situations that typically lead to conflict, perceptions of typical outcomes, and preferences 
for certain kinds of outcomes „ We therefore determined that the core of our questionnaire 
should consist of sets of items which might reflect these three types of conflict orientations 5 
Several practical problems presented themselves immediately. One cannot ask 
questions about conflict in general and expect to obtain meaningful answers. Nor would 
this have been desirable. For one of the objectives of this study is to deal with the dis- 
placement problem, and this is reason enough for suggesting to the subjects several 
different situations of conflict. Moreover, we were particularly interested in the possi- 
- bility that conflict orientations in the sphere of personal relations are displaced upon 
public objects, and thus conflict situations in the area of public affairs had to be presented 
to the subjects. Yet, we knew that American high school students are not particularly well 
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informed or deeply involved in public affairs, so that we could not anticipate familiarity 
with policy issues facing the state or the nation. This forced us to select for study only 
the broadest kinds of issues, which everyone was likely to have heard of and which most 
were likely to have discussed at least occasionally. The issues which we chose for 
presentation in the first version of our instruments were racial conflict, labor conflict, 
conflict over taxation, and international conflict. Since time limitations prohibited con- 
fronting a student with all four, we set up two forms of the questionnaire, each containing 
two of the issues. In addition, each student was made to respond to a set of items relating 
to conflict between persons. 

The general nature of the topics which we were led to broach with our respon- 
dents was likely to have considerable drawbacks. The vaguer the question, the vaguer the 
answers. And the more general and vague the total context of questions and answers the 
more likely is the intrusion of extraneous factors such as response -set or random 
checking due to lack of involvement. It is a common experience in social research that 
the more concrete the questions can be made, the more likely the respondent is to be 
involved and the less danger there is of distorted or meaningless answers. 

The data to be presented below will show that our suspicion that the responses 
to the first form of the questionnaire were affected by response-set cannot be discarded. 
This response -set sometimes took peculiar form. Occasionaly, but not always, items 
appearing next to each other in the questionnaire correlated more highly with each other 
than did most of the items in the set. Yet, as we will also show below, the pattern of 
correlations is not consistent enough to make us believe that response-set was a major 
influence affecting the answers of our subjects, hi any event, it appeared that our items 
did not have sufficiently definite meaning to our respondents and did not involve them 
enough emotionally to overcome the effect of extraneous factors. Thus it appeared 

imperative to device "stronger*' items. 

Since we knew that more concrete and specific situations, if presented to our 
respondents, would result only in our "losing" many of the students, we decided that, as 
much as possible, the items should allow the students to identify with one of the protag- 
onists in each conflict situation. Thus, instead of talking about conflict between individuals 
in general, we now questioned them about conflict between young people and adults. 
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Similarly, instead of calling for expressions cf views upon conflict .efween nations, we 
now made the students respond to the conflict between the United States and Russia. 
However, we were not able to adhere to this policy of making the student identify with one 
of the protagonists throughout the entire questionnaire. Very few students seem to . 
identify with either labor or business, and quite a number of them identify with neither the 
Democrats nor the Republicans. With respect to inter -racial conflict, which we changed 
into conflict between whites and Negroes, identifications have become confused. The 
Northern white student apparently does not think of himself merely as white, but also as 
Northern. While he certainly does not identify with Negroes, he does not identify either 
with white people who fight the Negroes’ bid for equality, because such people are con- 
ceived to be mostly Southerners. 

A second means for making questions ' ’stronger" was to state each of them in 
the form of two clearly opposed items, hi each set of two items some behavior which may 
lead to conflict is ascribed to each protagonist in turn, and the student is asked to indicate 
whether either the first, the second, both, or neither of the two antagonists engage in this 
type of behavior. This format, which we retested extensively, seems to pose the questions 
more sharply because it presents the respondent with a choice. The format, further, has 
the added advantage of permitting us to analyze the respondents’ tendency to consider only 
one of two antagonists the initiator of conflict, both of them, or neither. 

With respect to preferences for various conflict outcomes, the items included 
in the first version of our instrument showed a rather low pov/er of discrimination. As 
Table 3.1 (on page 68) shows, students tended to select the less violent and more humane 
solutions to conflict. While this general attitude toward conflict solutions is no doubt 



genuine, it is hard to believe it would manifest itself with almost equal strength in all types 



of conflict situations. In the second version of our instrument, we tried to be somewhat 
more realistic and present the student with a choice between adhering to principles and 
making compromises in the interests of peace. This technique resulted is a greater 
amount of variability in the responses to the five types of conflict situations. 

The first version of the orientation instrument also contained additional sets of 
items designed to put conflict orientations into a more general context. In every conflict 
situation, each antagonist is striving for something or trying to hold a position. 
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three major types of activities: those engaged in for immediate gratification (e.g. , 
spectator sports), those relating to the instructional program of the school and to 
future vocations, and those relating to the school or the student's home towp as a 
community (e.g. , student government, civic activities), 

4 

This classification is clearly a priori. But it has the virtue that it relates more 
closely than any other measure used in this study to the subjects’ reference groups. 
Conceivably, there are connections between reference group behavior and experience 
m social participation. 

B. INFORMAL, PARTICIPATION 

In developing instruments for the study of informal participation, our first 
concern was to obtain as accurate and complete a record of each student’s contact with 
others as could be had in a minimum amount of time. We deliberately set aside the 
problem of processing such behavioral data once they were obtained, knowing full well 
that such processing would at best be difficult, and that considerable time would have to 
be spent in any event on the development of methods for interpreting the data and checking 
these methods. Had we restricted ourselves, to begin with, to the development of instru- 
ments for which processing methods already existed or could be developed rapidly? we 
could easily have made no progress at all. 

It is possible to indicate, in principle, how each of the group -structure 
instruments we have developed should be interpreted. However, fox want of time and a 
computer with a larger memory, only one system of analysis has been developed in detail. 
For this reason we will not be able to specify which of the several field methods we 
developed are likely to prove most fruitful. 

We have used three approaches to the study of informal participation: (1) having 
respondents record specific instances of social experiences which they had during the 
period immediately preceding the test, (2) having respondents report the groups they 
perceive themselves to be members of, and (3) having respondents designate "friends" 
as is often done in sociometric studies. 

It was our original intention to get as close as possible to the behavioral 
realities of student life by eliciting reports on actual social experiences. We thought 
that we would obtain trustworthy data only if we could induce the students to think about 
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specific instances or specific experiences in the recent past, While this belief is ~ . 

probably accurate, we nevertheless had to compromise our behavioral convictions in the 

course of the investigation. The data which were actually analyzed were the respondents' 

friendship choices. However, these friendship choices were not made in a vacuum, but 

\ 

in connection with the behavioral responses we were eliciting. Moreover, the methods of 
analysis developed for constituting friendship groups and describing their relations to 
each other could be equally applied *o groups of individuals participating in the same 
types of activities, formal as well as informal. Such an analysis would yield as many 
sets of group -participation data and as many group -structure descriptions as the number 
of activities under investigation. A study of the group structures under the. e varying 
conditions and some consolidation of die data by means of averaging or some similar 
procedure is likely to yield highly reliable descriptions of clusters of individuals and of 
the relationships of the clusters to each other. 

The first group -structure instrument which we developed (see Appendix A) 
reflects our concern with gaining behavioral data. The design of the instrument is such 
that it will first remind the student of individuals with whom he comes into frequent 
contact, and next of the specific recent occasions when such contacts have taken place. 

The respondent is instructed first to list as rapidly as he can the names of all the persons 
in his own age group with whom he has had recent contacts. If later on in the procedure 
the specific activities or occasions listed remind him of some other persons, they can be 
added at the bottom of the list. After the list of persons has been established, the 
student is then asked to check the names of those with whom he has had contact on various 
specific occasions. Each of these occasions or activities is listed on a separate tab 
which must be turned before the student can go on to the next occasion or activity. The 
occasions listed on each tab are those that seem most characteristic of student life. They 
were drawn largely from the informal student interviews which we had conducted pre- 
viously in six of the high schools. Finally, the students are asked to designate those 
individuals they consider their personal friends. 

This procedure yields a very large volume of data. For each respondent, one 
can set up a matrix in which the individuals with whom he associates are related to 
activities. An appropriate analysis procedure might yield a measure of pluralism which 
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does not require constituting the cliques and other informal groups to which the respon- 
dent belongs. By such a procedure, one might measure the extent to which the respon- 
dent participates in activities with the same or with different groups of people. The 
measure to be used might utilize information theory and reflect the amount of informa- 
tion and of the redundancy present in the matrix. We have not attempted to process the 
data in this fashion, because the cost of recording them on IBM cards or tape proved 
prohibitive. 

In addition to the inventory of the respondents' associates and activities, the 



first version of the structure instrument contained a number of questions whose answers 



indicate the extent to which the respondent considers himself a member of a variety of 
informal groups or believes that Hie people with whom he associates are in some important 
way diff erent from each other. Interviews with the students, held after the adminis- 
tration of the instrument, convinced us that this method is extremely unreliable. In 
picking respondents for the oral interviews we deliberately selected some who said they 
belonged to only one group and others who claimed membership in two or more groups. 

The interviews revealed that the students had only vague perceptions of the ways in which 
their social worlds might be divided. Some, in spite of fairly frequent contacts with 
several different groups of students, said they were members of a single group because 
that was the only one they identified with. Others believed they were members of several 
groups if the composition of the crowd attending the same regular event or party changed 
from time to time. Nor was there any clarity in their perceptions of what constituted 
similarities or differences between groups. As we pointed out in Chapter 2, the major 
criteria ox distinction -- social status and norm compliance — are customarily applied to 
strata within the school; students seem to be unable to use them for distinguishing between 
groups of specific individuals. Images of the social environment seem to be fairly 
clear from a distance, but the closer cne gets to the actuality, the more the details 
arrest the eye, the more blurred the picture becomes. 

hi developing the second version of the structure instrument, the following 
requirements, therefore, had to be met: 1) The length of the instrument had to be reduced, 
since in its final version it had to be administered at the same time as the orientation 



instrument; questions calling for the student's own perceptions of the differences between 
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groups he belonged to could not be used. 2) Information had to be gained about group 
characteristics, since the students 1 perceptions of differences were not going to be avail • 
able. After many pretests, trials, and errors, these requirements led us to adopt the 
second form of the instrument (also in Appendix A.) 

In this form, the number of lines allowed for the listing of associates has been 
reduced from 60 to 20. For most students this restriction does not constitute a great 
loss, since few listed as many as 20 names on the first test. However, there were quite 
a number of very active students .who had used all 60 lines on the first form oi the ques- 
tionnaire and could have gone on listing more people. During the pretest of the second 
form of instrument, we questioned subjects to learn whether they would have listed more 
names if more lines had been available. K they answered the question in the affirmative, 
we asked if they had omitted anyone who might have been important. In these conver- 
sations we satisfied ourselves that the very active students with a large number of 
acquaintances also tended to be rather methodical in filling out the questionnaire and that 
they deliberately selected from their circle only the people whom they regarded as most 
significant. We think, therefore, that the restriction of the list to 20 lines does not 
unduly distort the resultant image. 

We also had to abandon the list of specific occasions and activities that had 
been used in the first form of the questionnaire. Instead we supplied four squares 
containing numbers from 1 to 20, and asked the respondents to circle the numbers that 
corresponded to the names of people who belonged to the same group. In order to 
ascertain what these groups had in common, what their main activity was, and how they 
reacted to social norms, we had the students rate each group named according to a set 
of items relating to activities and norm compliance. As in the previous form, the students 
were asked, further, to designate their personal friends. 

As we have already indicated, our clique -detection procedures were based 
on these friendship choices. The students* ratings of groups according to interests and 
norm compliance were nevertheless used. After we had constituted cliques by the method 
described in Chapter 4, we matched them as closely as possible with the groups the 
students designated on their questionnaires by counting the people in each clique we 
constituted who appeared also as members of the groups designated by each student. For 
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all members of the same clique, we then took the ratings of the matched groups and 
computed a weighted average. The weights consisted of the proportions of individuals 
in the student -designated group whom we had assigned to a given clique. These weighted 
averages were then used as the interest and norm compliance scores of the cliques. 

IIL TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION 

For each administration of our instruments the school authorities h^d made 
available one 50 -minute class period. We did not attempt to obtain a longer time period, 
partly because we feared the effect of the resulting disruption in class schedules on the 
administrators* cooperation, and partly because we thought that, in future studies on a 
larger scale, 50 -minute periods would probably be the norm. 

We must admit, however, that this shortness of time created considerable 
difficulties in test administration. Since the instruments were of a type unfamiliar to the 
students, it was necessary to give oral explanations in addition to those printed on the 
questionnaires. Indeed, it would have been an advantage if the students had had a chance 
to fill out a practice page of the questionnaire as is customary with intelligence and 
similar tests. But in an exploratory study such as ours, when it is not known what types 
of items will yield the greatest payoff, reducing the length of the schedule to make room 
for more instructions and practice could result in a great loss of information. We 
resolved the problem by stationing in each classroom at least two, and if necessary 
more, monitors who could give additional explanations to students who did not understand 
the introductory remarks. 

In spite of the relative lack of explanations, the students were generally able 
to follow the format of the questionnaire and to under stand the language of the questions. 

The greatest difficulties and the most confusion arose in the ranking of items 
according to their importance in the genesis of conflict. The second form cf the 
orientation questionnaire contained five sets of questions (each set concerned with a 
specific conflict) which were made up of ten paired items per set. As can be seen in 
Appendix A, each pair consists of identical statements about the behavior or attitude 
attributable to the antagonists in the conflict, each component item of the pair designating 
one of the two. The students were asked to perform two separate operations: 1) They 
were to check either, both, or neither of each pair of items, and 2) they were to go 
back over the set they had checked and designate the three highest-ranking items or 
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pairs of items. This procedure was supposed to tell us which behaviors or attitudes 
the students felt were relevant to the origin or development of the conflict, and 
which (or neither or both) of the antagonists they considered the initiator of the conflict. 

The ranking of the three highest items or pairs of items was to let us know which of the 
behaviors and attitudes listed a student felt were the most likely sources of conflict. 

While only a few of the students had trouble with the checking of the items, the 
ranking procedure required a great deal of further explanation. Despite this, only between | 
5 and 15 per cent of the respondents — depending on item and school — misconstrued our 
explanations and rated the items instead of ranking them. It is clear that one could reduce 
this percentage considerably if practice time were available. 

Students of different abilities take, of course, different amounts of time to 
complete the questionnaire, hi the first study in School A, and in the final administration 
in Schools A and B, the school administrations cooperated with us by making additional 
time available to allow the stragglers to complete their questionnaires. "Completion’' did 
not, however, mean filling in or checking all of the questions. We had deliberately made 
the questionnaire considerably longer than an average student could manage in the amount 
of time available, in order to put some gentle pressure upon the students to work rapidly 
and to prevent problems of discipline at the end of the class hour when many would have 
completed their questionnaires and, for want of anything better to do, might begin to talk 
or indulge in horseplay. In the second wave of administration v/e considered a questionnaire 
completed if a student had gotten as far as Question 31 or Part 2. The remaining four and 
a half pages contained 'bonus questions" which only the brighter students would be able to 
answer. Although no one who had gotten as far as Question 31 •was asked to complete the 
questionnaire on the second day of administration, 79.5 per cent of the students in Commun- 
ity D and 76.6 per cent of those in Community A completed the entire questionnaire. 

I V. METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

Paper-and -pencil instruments are much more sensitive than interviews to 
various types of response error. Since there is no interviewer to direct the respondent’s 
attention to the main objective of the question, to give additional explanations if the question 
was not understood and, generally, to make sure that the respondent’s answer represents 
his attitude and is not due to extraneous causes, great attention must be paid to the 
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elimination of all possible sources of response error. In this section four types of 
response error will be discussed: a) response -set, b) the related errors which may be 
due to item direction, c) effects of item order, and d) randomness of responses, i.e. , 
item reliabilities. 



1) a tendency to agree with every item that appears in an instrument, 2) a tendency to 
check the same response category on successive items, and 3) a tendency to check items 



or occurrence of certain typical phrases, without paying attention to item content. 

We will first discuss the last two of .these response tendencies, since these are 
most likely to have affected our first orientation instrument used in Communities B and 
C. Table 3.1 shows the intercorrelation between all pairs of items dealing with reasons 
for conflicts between individuals. It will be noticed that more than half of the correlation 
coefficients above .20 appear next to the diagonal, i.e., they represent the relationships 
between adjoining items. Indeed, each item, except items 1 and 4, has its highest 
correlation with a neighboring item in the sequence. This observation suggests that 
respondents tenced to persevere in checking items in the same manner once they had 
settled upon some preferred response category, but two further observations cast doubt 
upon this diagnosis: 1) If this type of response -set were fairly strong, one would expect 
correlations to increase slightly from the top to the bottom of the list, because respon- 
dents would become more and more set in their ways of checking; n our correlation 
chart, the high coefficients are — to the contrary — located both toward the top and at 
the bottom of the list; and 2) The notion of perseverance cannot be reconciled with the 
total absence of any relationship between items 4 and 5. The third type of response -set 
might, however, be invoked. It will be noticed that items 2, 3, and 4 invariably begin with 
the words "each is trying to . . . **; the first pair of items correlates rather highly, the 
other two pairs fairly well. Similarly, items 5 and 6, which both begin with the word "they/’ 
show some correlation. On this reasoning, the fairly high correlation coefficient between 
items 7 and 8 however, which are quite different in form, remains unexplained. Nor can 
it be entirely overlooked that the pairs of items which show above-average correlations 



A. RESPONSE-SET 



The term response -set is variously applied to three types of response tendencies: 



according to some formal properties, such as length, grammatical or syntactic form, 
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TABLE 3,1 

Reasons for Conflict Between Persons 
Correlations between all pairs cf item?, Communities B and G. 




•These are abbreviated wordings of the items. For exact wordings* see questionnaire 
in Appendix E. 

to each ceU : top co»tfMei;t to tor Community B, bottom coefficient for Community C. 
Decimal points omitted. 
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are psychologically close enough to each other to make the coefficients seem plausible. 

Items 2, 3, and 4 deal with three types of dominance relations. Items 4 and 5 refer 
to ideas and to failure in the transmission of ideas, and items 6 and 7 describe the unwill- 
ingness of combattants to abandon their positions. Still, the diagnosis of response -set 
* cannot be entirely discarded. 

If the correlation chart for reasons for conflict looks suspicious, the one for 
outcomes of conflicts — shown in Table 3.2 — does not. None of the higher correlations 
lie near the diagonal. And while two of the paLs of items introduced by the words "both 
of them" show sizable correlations, four other such pairs do not. We can think of no 
good reason why response -set should operate in one set of items and then cease to operate 
in the set immediately following it. 

Four items relating to other types of conflicts — over school integration, over 
taxation, between labor and management, and between nations ~ shows somewhat similar 
characteristics. . The complete set of correlation charts for these items has been 
inspected. None of these suggests response -set quite as strongly as did the chart 
shown in Table 3.1. hi the charts relating to attributes and behavior conducive to 
advancement and to reasons for conflict, the higher correlation coefficients appear near the 
diagonal somewhat more frequently than one might expect. This is never the case in the 
charts dealing with outcomes of conflict. 

While the evidence for response -set is by no means conclusive, our suspicion 
that it might have in some way affected our data was one of the reasons for adopting a new 
format for the questions dealing with perceptions of conflict. This new format is designed 
to eliminate response -set — if there is such a predisposition — by making the respondent 
shift back and forth from one antagonist to the other in a conflict situation. There are no 
similarities in the phrasing of items, except the names of the antagonists. It is possible 
to argue that a tendency to designate one antagonist rather than the other, or both of them, 
as being more active (by consistently checking one individual or social aggregate) can also 
represent a form of response -set. Yet, as will be seen in our further discussions, we con- 
sider such tendencies major components of conflict orientations. We believe, for instance, 
that a tendency to regard Russia or the United States as the more active side in the conflict 
between the two countries, or the tendency to designate both as active, are fundamental 
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TABLE 3.2 



/ 



Outcomes of CcafUctJfetween Persons 



— -^jC <r* w » -m 

&rc*.vrc;ci& oii pq jiL ^ /^ L xct^ ui^i ^uaauumucg p anciu 



These are abbreviated wordings of the items* For exact wordings, see 
questionnaire in Appendix E. 



la each ceil, top coef ileal is for Community 8, bottom coefficient for 
Community C« Decimal points emitted. 
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cognitive orientations toward this conflict. However, we will demonstrate below (Section 
IV, C) that this tendency, whether a fundamental cognitive orientation or response -set, is 
independent of item order. We suspect that responses due to response -set would be more 
easily affected by item order than individual cognitive orientations; and if this seems 
plausible, we would argue that a tendency to check one, the other, or both, of the 
antagonists does not reflect response -set. 

A somewhat different case of possible response -set is presented in Table 3.3. 
This chart shows the inter correlations between all pairs of items dealing with the 
advantages and disadvantages of "going around with people much like yourself There 
seems to be some evidence both for the tendency to check items which are similarly 
worded and the tendency to check neighboring items, the former in the upper triangle 
(dealing with advantages) and both the former and die latter in the lower triangle (dealing 
with disadvantages). 

The coefficients in the upper triangle clearly fall into two clusters. One of 
them consists of items i, 4, 6, and 7, and the other of items 2, 3, 5, and 8. Among the 
four items in the first cluster, three begin with the words "helps to keep out." Of the four 
items in the second cluster, two are introduced by the phrase "helps to maintain." Again, 
it c an be argued that — aside from formal similarities — the items that fall into the same 
cluster have some content similarities. The items in the first cluster refer to possible 
undesirable consequences of going around with people different from oneself , and the 
items in the second cluster emphasize the positive results of membership in a homogeneous 
group, fn the lower triangle, while many of the items introduced by similar phrases show 
high correlations, some of them do not. The tendency for high correlations to occur near 
the diagonal Js perhaps a little more evident. The correlations between items 2 and 4 to 8 
would, however, support the notion that respondents have tended to check items which 
begin with similar phrases. 

The smallest correlation coefficients ace in the rectangle reflecting relationships 
between die first and the second group of items (those dealing with the advantages and 
disadvantages of a homogeneous group). This might also be cited as evidence for 
response -set, ft might be argued that if items are at some physical distance from each 
other and dissimilar in wording, correlations go down. Tide latter argument strikes us as 
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rather doubtful, since it seems to imply that our respondents have no coherent orientations 
toward the homogeneity or heterogeneity of the groups with which they associate. From 
our interviews and from other evidence in this study we are convinced that this is not 
the case. 

Still, the constellations ox correlation coefficients in this chart (and in the 
chart based on the immigration items, (not shown here) was disturbing enough to 
call for a revision of the question. In its new formulation, the question not only reversed 
the direction of the introductory statements, but it also used items with differing 
polarities. The question continued to consist of two sets of items, but they were no 
longer divided as to advantages and disadvantages. The first set (of six items) merely 
suggests the notion of ’ going around with students who have the same background and 
ideas as yourself,” whereas the second suggests going around with students of different • 
backgrounds and ideas. Within each of these sets of six items, three propose positive 
and the other three negative consequences of the suggested situation. The effect of these 
reversals of item polarity will be discussed in the next section. 

B. EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN ITEM POLARITIES 

In the second version of the questionnaire, the questions dealing with orien- 
tations toward in-groups and 7/ith immigration were so designed that the respondent could 
not persist in checking the same response category on every item without seriously 
contradicting himself. For half of the items, an affirmative response reflected a 
favorable attitude toward restricting associations to members of the in-group. Affirmative 
responses on the other half cf the items implied negative feelings about such exclusive- 
ness. At the same time, there was also a change in the polarity of the introductory 
statements. The items we re divided into two sets: the first proposed that the student 
associate primarily with people very much like himself; the second suggested that he 
associate primarily with people different from himself. The question concerning 
immigration paralleled in wording and structure the one on in-groups. The objective of 
this question structure was to combat response -set. 

This question structure yielded quite unusual results. For all pairs of items, 
the chi-squares show some relationship above chance, and in most instances the 
probability that the two items are unrelated is extremely low. But the associations are 
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not always in the expected direction. Moreover, in many tables the direction of 
association is impossible to determine. Typically, frequencies pile up in the cells 
along both diagonals of the table and are lew in the off-diagonal cells. A particularly 
striking example of this will he found in Table 3.4. 

In this table the "pride" term (”you T ll take more pride in your group of 
friends") can be regarded as "positive, *' since an affirmative response reflects 
positive in-group feelings. The other item ("you won't be forced to be like every- 
one else in the group") is "negative, " in that an affirmation of it implies a position 
against associating exclusively with the in-group. There should, accordingly, be 
a negative relationship between the two items; the table clearly shows that this is 
the case in its comparison of the observed and theoretical frequencies. At 'the 
same time, however, a similar excess of observed over expected frequencies occurs 
in the principal diagonal. All the off-diagonal cells show observed frequencies 
below expectation. 

Since tiie majority of the tables in this set were of similar form or at 
least approached it, we first thought that this must be the result of a tendency to 
check the same response category consistently. This is not the case. Examination 
of the original questionnaires reveals that only a very few respondents had consistently 
checked the same category or bad tended at least to place their check marks on 
adjoining items; this very small number could not: possibly account for the observed 
relationships. It therefore became necessary to investigate the item pairs which 
yield tables similar to the one presented above and see what differentiates these 
pairs from those yielding the more usual unidimensional relationship. 

Since it is not practicable to reproduce the 132 bivariate tables (66 for 
each of the two cities) upon which this analysis is based, we show in Table 3 . 5 
die complete set of correlations and chi-squares for School D. In each cell, 
the relation between the sisse of the correlation coefficient and chi-square suggests 
the nature of the relation between the two variables. In tables of the peculiar 
shape of Table 3,4, the correlation coefficient is always low because the two 
regression lines are almost at right angles to each other. Thus, in Table 3. 5, a 
cell containing a low correlation coefficient and a high chi -square reflects a table 
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TABLE 3 .4 



IN COMMUNITY D 

Observed and Theoretical Frequencies on two items dealing with greater 
"Pride'’ of Homogeneous Groups and with greater freedom from 
compulsion "tc fee like everyone else” is Heterogeneous Groups 

"Pride” in Homogeneous Groups 
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TABLE 3.5 

(Mentations Toward Associating with People of Student’s own Background 
Correlation coefficients and chi-squares (16 df) for all pairs of items 

Community D 
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Decimal points omitted; all chi-square entries are rounded to the nearest integer. 
All chi-squares significant beyond the .001 level. 
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displaying the peculiar dual relationship we are discussing. Where both the correlation 
coefficient and the chi-square are high, we have a table reflecting a more or less linear 
relationship. Where both coefficients are low, the relationship is either low or non- 
existent. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the chart, we have inserted plus and minus 
signs next to the item wordings. A plus sign means that an affirmative answer to the 
item denotes positive in-group feelings. Conversely, a minus sign means that an affirm- 
ative answer to the item denotes negative feelings toward exclusive in-group association. 
Examination of this correlation-and-chi-square chart shows that (1) correlations and 
chi-squares for items marked both plus or both minus tend to be higher than those for items 
marked with opposite signs; (2) high chi-squares and low correlation^dccur most 
frequently when both items are marked with opposite signs; and (3) as in the first form of 
this questionnaire chi-squares and correlations tend to be higher in the upper and lower 
triangles, where the items within a set are related to each other, than they are in the 
rectangle, where both sets of items are related to each other. 

The only explanation we have been able to find for this phenomenon is that the 
items measure not one but two distinct variables: attitudes toward the in-group, and 
attitudes toward the exclusion of outsiders. A person who believes that association with 
people very much like himself will increase his own and his friends' pride in their group, 
make the group more united, and prevent disagreements within it, may nevertheless admit 
that this exclusiveness could prevent his knowing other interesting people, or agree with 
the proposition that those who mix with people different from themselves are less likely 
to be forced be like everybody else, ft will be noted, however, that the three positive 
items in the first set, while they relate fairly well with each other, do not relate strongly 
to the positive items in the second set. This lack of relationship is understandable if we 
assume the existence of the two independent variables just mentioned. TLj three positive 
items in the first set deal only with the in-group itself, with the relations of the people in 
it and their feelings about it. The positive items in the second set deal with a hypothetical 
situation wherein outsiders somehow enter the in-group. If the two sets of items thus 
relate to two different and independent variables, the association between them cannot be 
expected t > be high. 
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The somewhat lower level of relations in the rectangle in which each item in one 
set is paired with each item in the other may be similarly explained. The statements 
introducing these two sets ('‘going around with people like yourself” and "going around 
with people different from yourself") must also relate to the two independent variables 
we have hypothesized. And if this is the case, we must expect an interaction effect between 
the formulations of the two variables within each of the sets and between them. 

The phenomena just described are even more clearly evident in the chart of 
correlations and chi-squares for the immigration question, presented as Table 3.6. 

Here the coefficients relating to the same hypothesized variable are generally higher, and 
the separation between the two variables seems sharper. This probably occurs because 
both in-group feelings and feelings of exclusiveness are more easily expressed in the 
political area than in the personal. What could be construed as clannishness and snobbish- 
ness on the personal level can pass for pride in gone's country and opposition against its 
enemies on the other. Thus, four possible types emerge: 1) those who have a strong need 
for group or national unity and at the same time reject outsiders; 2) those who, while 
also insisting on unity, have no particular animus against outsiders; 3) those who show 
little concern for in-group unity but nevertheless distrust outsiders; 4) those who 
show no great interest in in-group unity and are at the same time willing to accept outsiders. 

All of this does not, however, entirely explain the peculiar configurations of 
the charts yielded by these two questions. In order to account for our results, we must 
not only assume the existence of two independent variables, but must also ascribe to a 
number of respondents a tendency to check certain favored positions on the five -point scale. 
Some must have a preference for the extreme scale points, seme must have a preference 
for the second and fourth scale point, and some must make particularly frequent use of the 
center position. This can be regarded as a type of response -set, one that has not been 
thus far described. 

ft is unfortunate that the data on in-group feelings and immigration do not lend 
themselves to parametric statistical methods such as analysis of variance and factor 
analysis. Such analyses might have helped us to decide whether our assumption of two 
underlying factors is justified. But since the correlation coefficients do not come even close 
to measuring the amount of relationship between items, all such techniques are ruled out. 





If we let people who are different K we let people who are very much 
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TABLE 3*6 



Orientations Toward Immigration finto the LMted States 
Correlation coefficients and chi-squares (16 df) for all pairs of itemsi 

Community D 




Cfecimal points omitted i all chi-square entries are rounded to die nearest integer « 
All cM~squar@§ significant b$yoadtlie <-001 level* 
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In the absence of more precise information on this matter, we at first thought 
it unsafe to combine items from the first and the second set of the in-group and immigration 
questions to form an index. The low level of the coefficients linking the two sets suggests 
the presence of either a third factor or of interaction effects between the polarities of the 
items and the polarities of the introductory statements. In view of this, we restricted 
ourselves to an index constructed on the first six items (the first set) in each of the two 
questions. The variable of "in-gr oup feeling” which we employed in analyzing our data 
was a composite, arising from the interaction of the two independent variables discussed 
in this section **• attitude toward the in -group, and attitude toward exclusiveness. We 
considered a person "high” in in-group feeling if he displayed favorable attitudes toward 
the in-group and also believed die inclusion of outsiders would have disastrous conse- 
quences. His in-group feeling was ’’medium” if, while displaying favorable attitudes 
toward the in-group, he is not too insistent upon exclusiveness. Low inrgroup feeling, 
then, was comprised of an absence of favorable feeling toward the in-group and a rejection 
of in-group exclusiveness. A parallel classification was used in interpreting the 
immigration question. However, in later analysis we found that an index based on the 
entire set of items did not yield substantially different results. We adopted it because of 
the advantage of having an unidimensional index. 

C. EFFECTS OF ITEM-ORDER 

To test the effect of item -order upon responses, we prepared eight differently- 
ordered forms of Question 3 (eight pairs of items dealing with the conflict between the 
United States and Russia) for the questionnaire used in Communities A and D. Each form 
was giver, to approximately one -eighth of the students in each school. 

in Form 1 the pairs of items, on the basis of pre-test results, were arranged in 
a continuum of potential for arousing hostility from least likely (at the top) to most likely 
(at the bottom). Form 2 is simply an up-ending of Form 1, with most likely at the top 
and least likely at the bottom . Form 3 begins with the pair at the center of Form 1 , then 
follows with the next higher and next lower alternately. Form 4 draws its items alternately 
from the top and bottom of Form 1, working toward the center, and thus switches back and 
forth between the more and the less hostility items. In Forms 1 through 4 the first statement 
in a pair is always about the United States, and the secondabout Russia. hi Forms 5 through 8 the 
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order of statements is reversed within each pair so that Russia always comes first; other- 
wise, the order of the paired statements duplicates the order in Forms 1 through 4. 

We devised these forms because we assumed that the first few items in a set 
would establish a general frame of reference and an emotional tone in terms of which the 
remaining items might be answered — we thought that responses to all the items in a set 
might be colored by the emotional tone set up in the first two or three items. 

Table 3.7 shows responses to the first item (". . . feels she is better than . « . ") 
classified according to the eight forms in which the question was presented. Over -all, there 
is at most a weak relationship between form and frequency of response, as is shown by a 
chi* square somewhat below an acceptable level of significance. Yet the table reveals con- 
siderable variations in percentages depending on the form used. For instance, the per- 
centage answering that Russia believes she is better than the United States varies between 
21 6 3 and 38.5 per cent, according to the form used. Even larger swings can be observed 
in other tables. Further, in School A, with a smaller number of respondents, differences 
between percentages tend to be considerably larger than in School D, because random 
variation is larger in the smaller samples. 

Among the tables for School D (not included in this report), significant chi- 
squares are found on those tables which show responses to the third, fourth, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, and tenth items (see Table 3.5, supra, for item content). The largest difference in 
percentages is found on item 4 (". . . feels that ... is always wrong ), wnere 60 per cent 
of the respondents to Form 4 check "neither" as against only 34 per cent of those taking 
Form 5. The reason for this variation between the two forms is not apparent. 

hi trying to explain these variations, we first had to discard the hypothesis 
underlying the construction of the eight forms, namely, that responses to all items would 
be influenced by the content of the first two or three. We could find no evidence for any 
systematic variation that might be ascribed to this variable. Nor could we find any con- 
sistent direction of changes in percentages resulting from changes in the position of state- 
ments within items, i.e. , to the United States or Russia being listed first. We were 
therefore led to investigate a third hypothesis, that the percentages on each item are 
influenced by those of the item immediately preceding it. 

Here it is well to point out that a certain amount of variation (up to about 5 per 
cent) appears to occur irrespective of item position (we are not now considering the 
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TABLE 3.7 

. feels she is better than . . 
Form (in Percentages) 
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All Forms 
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Chi-square = 31.2 df = 21 .10 > P > .05 
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probabilities of such occurrences). As can be seen in Table 3,7, item 1 (". „ . feels she is 
better than . . .") shows differences of percentages on slightly over 5 per cent e</e a where 
it is the first in the series. This is the case in Forms 1 and 3, and again in Forms 5 and 
7. Since the item is not preceded by anything else, it is difficult to conceive how it might 
be affected by item order. Of the eight comparisons that can be made in Table 3,7 
between the forms in which the item was listed first, three revealed differences slightly 
larger than 5 per cent and one a difference slightly above 4 per cent. 

In order to determine how percentages might be affected by items immediately 
preceding them, we divided the items into two sets according to whether the United States 
or Russia was named in the first statement. Within each set, we identified the percentages 
of responses which were high or low with respect to the category means, excluding those 
percentages that were within about 5 per cent of the category means. Fifty -two percen- 
tages were investigated in this manner. Of these, 33 appeared to be influenced by the 
frequencies immediately preceding them; i.e. , a high percentage of responses on some 
particular category tended to be associated with a high frequency of responses on the same 
category in the preceding item, and low percentages with low frequencies, hi the other 
nineteen items, which remain unexplained on the basis of response frequencies, there 
appear to be some content connections — certain items appear to produce variations in 
percentages when they follow each other. For instance, when the superiority item (". . . is 
better than . . . ”) follows the fear item(". . . is afraid of . . . "), the "UcS." response will 
be high although the "both” response receives the largest frequency on the fear item. 
Conversely, if the fear item follows the superiority item, on which the "both" category is 
frequently checked, the "Russia" response will be high. Similar relationships exist 
between the understanding and the vindictiveness items and the beliefs and interest items. 
Admittedly, explanations based on item content can easily be called ad hoc and ex post 
facto , and there is little to be gained from developing them in detail , 

The rather considerable variability in responses due to Lem order does not, 
however, affect indices based on the items. These indices include respondents 1 tendency 
to designate one, both, or neither of the antagonists as the main initiator and agent of 
conflict (as measured by the number of check marks in each category) as well as the 
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tendency to rank as particularly important reasons for conflict certain protagonists or 
certain situations* Further, item sequence has no influence on the questions Immediately 
following, those dealing with the amount of blame to be attributed to each of the antagonists 
and with the conflict solutions that the respondent would prefer. Since these indices will 
be the variables most frequently used in our analyses, we can say th t item order is not 
likely to influence unduly the ^results of the study. 

D. ITEM RELIABILITIES 

If our finding regarding the effect of item sequence on frequency of response 
was somewhat disquieting, our findings regarding reliability tend to increase confidence 
in our instruments. Instruments given in two communities usually produce very similar 
percentages in each place. Where there are discrepancies beyond those likely to result 
from chance, they can almost always be explained by a single variable: the tendency of 
the students in the smaller community to see conflict as less severe, less likely to spring 

i 

from evil motives, and more likely to be settled peaceably. We are presenting, as 
examples in Tables 3.8 and 3.9, the percentages of responses on reasons for conflict 
and outcomes of conflict. 

The students in the smaller community, C, are less likely than those in the 
larger city to believe that domestic conflicts frequently result from one party trying to 
prove that it can beat the other. Similarly, they do not consider stubbornness a frequent 
reason for personal conflicts. They think, on the contrary, that personal conflicts are 
most frequently produced by people having different principles of right and wrong. With 
respect to international conflicts, the small town students tend to attribute them to 
misunderstandings. 

This tendency of the small town students stands out even more clearly in 
Table 3.9, which deals with their perceptions of typical outcomes of conflicts. With 
respect to interpersonal and international conflict, the small town students are more 
likely than city students to believe that people will get together and work out a plan for 
the common good. They also expect people and nations to realize that giving in might 
be easier than to continue fighting. This does not hold, however, for conflict between 
senators over taxes, which they consider much less susceptible of easy settlement. 
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TABLE 3.9 OUTCOMES OF CONFLICT 

PERCENT CHECKING ITEM AS A FREQUENT OR OCCASIONAL OUTCOME OF CONFLICT, BY CONFLICT TYPE 

COMMUNITIES B AND C 
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The correlation charts which v;s presented in earlier sections of this chapter 
indicate, likewise, a remarkable similarity of relationships between items in the two 
cities. In general, our measures of association tend to be higher in the smaller towns 
than in the city, a function no doubt of the greater homogeneity of the small town 
environment. However, when measures of association are ordered according to 
magnitude, the differences in rank order of associations are minor. 

The instruments administered in Communities A and D exhibit the same kinds 
of similarities, as will be seen in Chapter 7 where we analyse the results of these 
questionnaires. 

We are thus convinced that the items, as written, are highly reliable by the 
criterion of comparability of the results obtained from two groups of people. It is 
doubtful, however, that great reliability could be demonstrated if different forms of 
the same instrument were given to the same population. Slight changes in wording, 
shifting of the sequence of items, even changes of the format of the questionnaire, can 
produce considerable changes in the percentages of the responses. The semantic pro- 
perties of tht statements, aside from their overt content, appear to affect response to 
a large extent. This phenomenon is, of course, well known to social researchers. It 
will always occur when the topics explored, by the instruments are of no great psycho- 
logical saliency for the respondent — instead of triggering the expression of firmly -held 
beliefs and attitudes, such instruments must provide him with both the topic and the 
frame of reference within which he is to make answers. It is therefore extremely 
dangerous to draw from such instruments conclusions regarding the frequencies of 
certain attitudes within a population. Rather, the instruments must be regarded as 
standard stimuli, and the only thing significant in the responses is the difference in 
the reactions of different groups of people to them. 




CHAPTER 4 

METHODS OF CLIQUE AND CROWD DETECTION 



The interviews conducted in the first phase of this study, during the period 
of site selection, convinced us that participation in formal organizations is perhaps not 
as important in shaping orientations toward the political world as one might have 
anticipated. Previous investigations, particularly the study by Helenan Lewis,* have 
indicated a relationship between participation in formal organizations a id acceptance of 
party politics as well as moderation in political judgments. However, tne relationships 
observed explained only a small portion of die variance. We thought this was due largely 
to the inadequacy of the procedures used in devising indices of multiple participation* 
and that a more careful ^.construction of such indices would yield better results. Our 



ioubts about this arose from the responses we received from our informants in all of 
:he schools visited when we attempted to discuss the meaning of participation in formal 



organizations. They indicated that students often join a formal organization for quite 

trivial reasons having to do with meeting times, the opportunity to use sports facilities 

and the like. While certain informal groups of students were perceived as preferring, 

and congregating in particular extracurricular activities, the opposite was not true ~ 

Le. , school clubs were not perceived as the important foci of group activity conducive 

» 

to the formation of common sets of orientations. 

We therefore decided to pay greater attention than originally planned to the 



effect which informal participations may have upon the development of political 



*Helenan S. Lewis, "The Teenage Joiner and His Orientations Toward Public 
Affairs: A Test of Two Multiple Group Membership Hypotheses" (Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 1962). 
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orientations. This, in turn, forced us to look for procedures which would identify informal 
groupings distinct in their values and interests, yet overlapping to some extent. 

L CURRENT STATE OF RES E ARCH ON CLIQUE DETECTION 
Researchers in the area of sociometry have from time to time devoted efforts 
to the development of methods for depicting, in a standard fasUon, the structure of a 
group subjected to sociometric analysis. The conventional sociogram, as originally 
devised by J.. L, Moreno, left a great deal to the researcher's judgment, since the place- 
ment of individuals in a sociometric diagram with respect to other individuals is largely 
a matter of choice. The resulting configurations of dots and lines convey impressions 
of structure and density that may not be warranted by the data, and that can be altered 
at the will of the researcher. 

While the objective of a standard representation of sociometric structures is 
without any doubt important for the advancement of sociometric methodology, it is not the 
main preoccupation of this study. For us the identification of cliques is not a means of 
depicting the relationships in a group more objectively, but is, rather, one of our main 
objectives. 

The methods of clique detection devised thus far can be classified according 
to two major criteria: (1) the formal procedures followed, and (2) the underlying model 
of social relation. By "formal procedures" we mean the mathematical models as well 
as the algorithms employed*, "Model of social relations" refers to the hypothetical 
:mages the researcher has in mind when defining cliques and setting down criteria for 
distinguishing among diem or grouping them together* 

All formal procedures suggested for use in clique detection consist in opera- 
tions upon a sociometric matrix. In such a matrix, there is a rew and a column for 

< 

each individual comprised in the universe under analysis. The names of the individuals 
are ai. ^nged in the same order in both margins of the matrix. In each cell of the 
matrix there appears either a 0 or a 1 . The principal diagonal, consisting of the cells 
at the intersections of the rows and columns belonging to each individual, is empty. A 
1 appearing in a given row i and a column j means that individual i chooses individual j. 
If the choice is mutual, i.e., if j also chooses i, a 1 also appears in the cell at the 
intersection of row j and column i. If all choices were mutual, the matrix would be a 
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symmetric about its principal axis. 

When such a matrix is set up, the assignment of rows or columns to indiv- 
iduals is, at the outset, arbitrary. The object of all clique detection procedures is 
ro re-order the rows and columns in such a way that cliques become apparent 

. .• ,.«n cntrioa nr tn a ft si cm isbsls tO TOWS of COlUTOBS in 

Dy tile topoiogica-*. jiiuauuhj *-»«—•' — , — 0 

such a way that those belonging together receive similar labels. Two types of proce 
dures have been suggested for this purpose. One of these consists in operating on the 
matrix as a whole by carrying out the usual operations of matrix algebra such as matrix 
^tioa, matrix multiplication, and matrix exponentiation. The other procedure con- 
sists in finning starting points within the matrix and adding rows and columns to those 



associated with the starting points until one or more sub -matrices, corresponding to 
cliques, have been constituted. These sub-matrices are then fitted together according 

to some standard scheme to yield the reconstituted matrix. 

The first procedure, based on matrix algebra, has been suggested independ 
ently by Leon Festinger and by R. Duncan Luce.* Festinger demonstrates that, when 
a sociometric matrix is raised to its second or any higher power, any positive entries m 
the diagonal cells designate clique members. The magnitude of the numbers found in the 
principal diagonal depends on the size of the clique. If the clique size is n, then the 
number in the diagonal is always (n - l)(n - 2). The matrix raised to its second 
power shows all twc-step connections between individuals, a matrix raised to its third 
power all three -step connections, and so on. The procedures proposed by R. Duncan 



Luce are similar in most respects to those of Festinger. 

A somewhat different approach, also involving manipulation of the entire 

sociometric matrix, is used by Frank Harary and Tan C. Ross.** Harary and Ross 



*Leon Festinger, "The Analysis of Sociograms Using Matrix Algebra, in 
]. L. Moreno, ed. , The Sociometry Reader (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 

I960), pp. 238-243. 

R. Duncan Luce, ’'Connectivity and Generalized Cliques in Sociometric 
Group Structure,” Psvchometrik a, XV (1950), 169-190. 

♦‘Frank Harary and lan C. Ross, "A Procedure for Clique Detection Using 
a Group Matrix," Sociometry, XX (1957), 205-215. 
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manipulate the scciometric matrix in such a manner that the rows assigned to indiv- 
iduals will contain entries other tlian 0 only if the individual belongs to a clique. They 
demonstrate that in any sociometric matrix containing three cliques or less there must 
be at least two persons who belong to no more than one clique. These persons are 
easily identified because they have the smallest row sums. The clique of a person 
whose row sum is minimal consists of all the individuals whose entires in his row 
are non-zero. If no person belonging to only one clique can be found m the matrin,, 
then the group contains more than three cliques. In this event a second procedure is 
used to subdivide the matrix and to detect cliques in the sub-matrices constituted 
after division. 

The techniques so far discussed were not designed for very large matrices 
like the ones we have to consider. Although the matrix manipulations prescribed by 
the techniques could, in principle, be executed by computers, the number of cells in 
the matrix will usually exceed the memory capacity of die machine. 

The second procedure, that of constituting sub-matrices first and then fitting 
them together, was initially proposed by E. Forsyth and L. Katz. * These authors 
used data originally gathered by J. L. Moreno which consisted of both positive and 
negative choices (attractions and rejections). Cliques are constituted on the basis of 
the attractiveness of the members for each other, the procedure being as follows. As 
a s tar ting point, one chooses any pair of individuals standing in a mutual -choice 
relationship to ea~h other. To this pair is added any person whom both members of 
the pair have chosen, or any person who chooses both members of the pair and is also 
chosen by one of them. At each further step, individuals are added if they are chosen 
by at least half of the individuals who have already been assigned to the clique. Once 
cliques have been built up by this procedure, the rows and columns of the sociometric 
matrix are rearranged to bring^those belonging to the same clique next to each other. 
This places all of the individuals belonging to the same clique near the principal 
diagonal, while the individuals who belong to no clique are left in cells more 

*E. Forsyth and L. Katz, "A Matrix Approach to the Analysis of Socio- 
metric Data: Preliminary Report,” Soeiometry , IX (1946), 340-347. 
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remote from it. The cliques are then arranged in relation to each other within the 
total matrix by maximizing the number of negative choices in the minor sub -matrices 
formed by the intersections of the rows and columns of the clique sub -matrices. 

A more recent development talcing its departure from Katz’s proposal 
originates from James S. Coleman and Duncan MacRae, Jr. who have attempted to 
develop a computer routine for detecting cliques. * The authors use only mutual choices. 
An ingenious system of averaging the numbers assigned to the individuals permits one 
to make the computer rearrange the rows and columns in the matrix in such a way that 
entries for individuals belonging to the same clique will be close to each other in the 
vicinity of the principal diagonal. Aside from the reservations which one may have 
about the underlying social model (which are discussed below) this procedure is not 
sufficiently developed to be of any real use. One of its major drawbacks is that various 
subgroups appear superimposed upon each other along the diagonal of the matrix, so 
that it is impossible to distinguish between several cliques whose members may be 
intertwined along the diagonal of the matrix. 

We now turn to the discussion of the social models underlying the various 
clique detection procedures thus far developed. 

Two properties of cliques will be considered here: the direction of choices 
and the density of the choice net. With respect to direction, an individual's membership 
can be made to depend on his being chosen by members of the clique, on his choosing 
members of the clique, on mutual choices, or on some combination of these require- 
ments. Clearly none of these criteria can be applied in isolation, since the adoption of 
the "choosing-into" criterion will inevitably result in "choosing" members also being 
"chosen -by. " 

The requirement that every member of a clique should stand in a mutual - 
choice relationship with some other member of the same clique usually results from 
formal or technological preoccupations rather than from a conception of the underlying 



* 

James S. Coleman and Duncan MacRae, Jr. "Electronic Processing of 
Sociometric Data for Groups up to 1, 000 in size,*' American Sociological Review, 
XXV (1960), 722-727. 
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social model* Luce’s earlier formulations* considered only mutual choices* In his 
subsequent article, cited above, he recognized that cliques made up only of individuals 
mut ually choosing each other could scarcely be regarded as true reflections of the 
social realities as commonly conceived. He therefore generalized his model to inc*«de 
unidirectional choices as building stones of clique structure. Similarly, Coleman and 
MacRae recognize, in a concluding note to their paper, that the omission of unidirec- 
tional choices reflects only procedural necessity, not their conception of social reality. 
In the same note Coleman and MacRae remark that the sociometric structures they 
obtain by using only mutual choices exhibit very few clusters that might be regarded as 
cliques and resemble rather, "octopus ®like" configurations superimposed upon each 
other. This picture may, however, be misleading • It may well be that many of the 
leading figures in cliques choose each other mutually, forming as it were a leadership 
stratum, and that the cliques clustering around such leading figures become apparent 
only when the unidirectional choices are recorded also. This, at least, is the impres- 
sion we gain from our own data . 

The real issue, then, is between those who regard being "ehosen-by” as 
the major criterion for admitting an. individual into a clique and those who feel that an 
individual’s "choosing into" a clique should be given primary consideration. Forsyth 
and Katz belong to the first school, whereas Cavin T . Leeman, defines a clique as 
follows: 

If within the N-person group there exists a group of fewer than N per- 
sons such that each person in this subgroup chooses a person in this sub- 
group, by definition this subgroup is a clique . 

The issue as to which of these social models is to be preferred can be settled only by 
examining the orientations and practices most common in the social system of which the 
sociometric matrix is a part. Different sets of criteria may be appropriate for differ- 
ent social systems or different social layers within the same system. "Society" in a 
typical community may well be constituted by co-optation, i.e., one can become a 

*r. Duncan Luce and Albert D . Perry, "A Method of Matrix Analysis of 
Group Structures," Sociometry , XIV (1949), 95, 116. 
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member of a Country Club or other prestige association only by being asked to join. 

On the other hand, it is our impression that clique participation in high schools depends 
tn a wrv inrcrp ^vfent on the individuals’ desires to participate. While social barriers 

w J o" “ 

no doubt exist — and they have been thoroughly investigated by such researchers as 
Hollingshead and Gorden --the social system ol the high school exhibits enough fluidity 
so that individuals, by exhibiting the proper interest and attitudes, can join a range of 
cliques and crowds. 

A second issue in clique construction, one that has rarely been clearly articu- 
lated, is that of cohesion. The requirement of a certain number of choices in the 
direction of the member or emanating from him insures, of course, a certain level of 
density of choices within the clique. So does the requirement that no person within the 
same clique should be removed by more than a given number of steps from some or from 
each other person. Yet it will be apparent that cliques constituted on the basis of these 
criteria can be of different degrees of cohesion. The method proposed by Forsyth and 
Katz, strangely, makes for a lower density of choices in the central region of the clique 
than at its outskirts. The members of the starter pair need only choose each other, 
whereas persons added to the clique in the course of the procedure must be chosen by 
at least half of the clique members. The longer the procedure lasts the more burden- 
some the procedure becomes for those not yet included. Consequently, the order in 
which individuals are added becomes important, and if several individuals are tied as to 
the number of choices they receive from a majority of the clique members, their 
inclusion or exclusion necessarily becomes a matter of the researcher’s judgment. 

The problem of clique cohesion has been tackled, as a separate issue, by 
Joan Criswell.* As her measure of cohesion she propose.; the amount of reciprocation 
of choices found in a given clique. Furthermore, her proposed measure takes into 
consideration reciprocations under varying choice criteria, i.e., when respondents are 
asked to answer several distinct sociometric questions requiring them to choose 
associates for various purposes. Criswell’s proposed index would perhaps yield 

♦Joan Criswell, “The Measurement of Group Integration, " J. L. Moreno, 
ed.. The Sociometry Reader (cited above), pp. 252-260. 
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the most realistic measure of clique cohesion. The single sociometric question asking, 
usually, for the designation of close friends, is a poor substitute for a more realistic 
choice which, as Moreno has tended to require, should have practical consequences in 

« • . « • l . i _J a - V it t V t n T i /i fo 7* nA C* 
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for constitut ing cliques based on a variety of choice criteria? so that Criswell s 
suggestions cannot be applied to cliques constituted by the procedures of previous 
authors or of this study. 

There can be little doubt that Luce’s mathematical developments and proce- 
dures are preferable to other formulations because of their intellectual neatness and 
their relative closeness to reality. But their application to large-scale sociometric 
matrices must await the development of computer techniques adequate to handle them. 

It is also possible that the criterion prescribing a maximum number of steps between 
each pair of individuals in a given clique is too restrictive and leaves out the individuals 
who, although more loosely connected with the rest of the membersnip, must neverthe- 
less be considered clique members because they have few or no other attachments . 

This is to say that a person’s membership in a clique should not be a function merely 
of his connections with other members of the clique, but also of the number of his 
connections outside the clique. One might, thus, wish to strive for a measure of 
relative attachment. 

II. EXPERIMENTS IN CLIQUE DETECTION 

The procedures which will be proposed below lack the mathematical elegance of 
the formulations by Luce and Fe stinger. We have, nevertheless, found them useful. 
Their main advantages are that (1) they yield unique results, leaving nothing to the 
judgment of the researcher) (2) they include several different clique -structure models 
which are applied according to the configurations found inreality; (3) they contain a 
separate measure of cohesion, depending on the number of choices that individuals make 
within and outside a given clique; and (4) they can be applied to large sociometric 
matrices . 

Our procedure is similar to that of Forsyth and Katz in that it first identifies 
starting points within the matrix and then builds up cliques by addition of further mem- 
bers. A special characteristic of our procedure is that it relates the cliques to each 
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other and classifies them into crowds. This part of our analysis is only vaguely 
analogous to Katz’s method of lining up the cliques, once constituted, along the princi- 
pal diagonal of the matrix in such a way as to place cliques most closely related near 
one another r Katz’s method is an attempt to map into a umdimensionai space a set of 
entities which may well be multidimensional. Our procedure merely computes indices 
of similarity between cliques and categorizes these into crowds • We make no attempt 
to determine the dimensions of the space such crowds might be mapped into • 

Our preliminary sketches of high density areas in the sociometric matrix 
suggested that there were two types of cliques • Some of the diagrams consisted of 
tight nets of crisscrossing relationships between the members, while relationships in 
others appeared to be centered upon a sociometric star. This does not mean that the 
cliques of the first type did not contain any stars; indeed, most of the cliques contained 
one or more. But in cliques of the second type, either the star did not reciprocate the 
choices he received, or there was a great sparsity of choices among the non- stars 
belonging to the set. 

In view of these preliminary findings, we thought it worthwhile to develop two 
sets of criteria, each designed to detect one of the types of cliques. Further, it 
appeared that the criteria for detecting the first type should take precedence over those 
developed for the second type. That is, the criteria should permit first the detection of 
the first type of cliques and then»as a second step, the identification of cliques centered 
upon stars. In the discussions below, we will first proceed somewhat formally in 
order to spell out the criteria which were developed » In a subsequent section we will 
discuss the clique models which emerge from the application of these criteria and our 
use of these models. 

We will call groups of the first type “membership cliques” and those of the 
second type “star-centered cliques." Among the latter we will later distinquish star 

cliques" and "followings.” 

III. MEMBERSHIP CLIQUES 

It seems that, to be defined as such, a membership clique should satisfy 
certain requirements which may be approximately stated as follows: 

1 w A clique should consist of individuals who have a certain amount 
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of attraction for one another. 

2. Persons included in a membership clique should exhibit a certain 
level of interest in being members of the group rather than mere attraction 

a a r tA nartipiilar mpmhpr.Q _ 

3. A membership clique should display a certain amount of cohesion. 

4. Clique boundaries should be clearly enough defined to prevent 
cliques from merging indistinguishably; at the same time the criteria for 
clique detection should allow for a certain amount of overlap between 
clique memberships; this is particularly important in view of the objectives 
of this study. 

5. Inasmuch as personal friendships with members of more than 
one clique may also indicate a measure of pluralistic participation, it 
is important that the positions of "hangers-on" be somehow taken into 
account. While these people cannot be included in the cliques proper, 
their status should at least be indicated. 

These intuitive requirements suggest at least one minimum criterion. This 
criterion, which we will henceforth call "Criterion I, " can be stated as follows: 
Criterion 1: Each member of a clique should choose at least two other 
members of the same clique . 

Clearly, if we required only one choice, there would be no evidence that 
the individual was in any way attached to the clique as a whole rather than being merely 
a friend of one of its members. Empirical observation has shown, further, that the 
adoption of any number larger than two would be impractical • If we required three or 
more choices, the resulting number of groups would be severely reduced and most of 
the smaller cliques we have detected would simply disappear. 

We will now give more formal definitions of the terms which we will apply 
in this discussion. While these definitions do not have the rigidity of mathematical 
formulations, we believe they will be sufficiently explicit to permit formalisation and 
development of computer programs at a later stage . 

A, DEFINmONb 

A set of elements satisfying certain criteria to be developed will be called 
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( In Figure 4. 1 as in all figures presented below, a double -headed arrow indicates a 
mutual choice — each of the individuals joined by the arrow chooses the other. Single- 
headed arrows will indicate unidirectional choices.) 

The minimum sets of several individuals may be identical. In our illustration 
a and i have an identical minimum set, as have the five other pairs of individuals in 
this diagram (b and i, a and b, i andc, i and d, c and d). However, it is not true that 
whenever two individuals are members of the same minimum set, their respective 
minimum sets are identical. Consider the following minimum set (Figure 4.2). For 
a, b, andc, the minimum set consists of a, b, andc. For d, the minimum set consists 
of a, b, c, and d. While the minimum sets of a, b, and c are identical, that of d is not 
identical with any of the others. !7or tins reason, the minimum sets as now defined 
must be described with reference tc the members whose sets they are. We will refer 
to them as individual minimum sets, or MS. 

S. DETECTION PROCESSES 

There are two processes of clique detection: search and accretion . These 
will now be described. 

Given a univ erse of individuals with connections between some of them, and 
given a particular individual i, the search procedure consists in recording all of i's 
connections with ether individuals j, k r. The connections of each of the indivi- 

duals j, k, . . . , r with each other individual arc? similarly recorded. However, each 
choice is recorded only once. This process is continued! until examination of the last 
individuals shows that their outward choices have already been recorded at some 
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previous stage of the process, or that they made less than two choices and therefore 
cannot become members of aiiy PC. 

By tracing all sets of connections which contain at least two of i’s outward 
choices, one can then discover all of the sets of which i's connections are a part. Each 
of these sets is then examined to ascertain whether it is consistent with Criterion 1 . 

The smallest among the sets so identified is i's minimum set. If several sets satisfy 
Criterion 1 and the requirement of minimal size, then they are considered i's minimum 
sets. 

Clearly, the procedure outlined in the preceding paragraph cannot be carried 
out in practice. As a matter of fact, if it could be carried out, any further development 
of our techniques would be unnecessary. By means of the search procedure, if we 
applied it to every individual in the universe we would obtain all PCs in it. The difficulty 
lies, obviously, in the extremely large number of sets which would have to be constituted 
and examined, a number so large that even computers might not be able to accomplish 
the task in a reasonable amount of time. The reason for constituting minimum sets 
is that they can be used for the detection of larger PCs. The detection of minimum 
sets, however, cannot possibly be based on the examination of all sets in which an 
individual is involved by at least two of his outward choices. For the time being, we 
will assume that minimum sets can be constituted without resort to the exhaustive 
listing of sets required by the search procedure. 

The process of accretion can be used to obtain from an MS other PCs of 
which i is a member. Given an IMS and given a universe of individuals with some choice 
connections between them, we examine only the inward choices of each individual and 
record the individuals from whom these choices originate. Whenever an individual 
not previously included in the PC has two outward choices connecting him with the 
members of the PC (these are the only ones of his outward choices which will have been 
recorded) he is made a new member of the PC. The inward choices of each new member 
are then examined and the process continued as above. 

»• The difference between search and accretion is that in acc .don the PC 

/ 

t 

is increased by only one member at a time, whereas in search the set is either con- 
stituted or increased by identifying several new members at the same time. Note that 
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the search procedure can be used not only to constitute minimum groups but also to 
enlarge minimum groups. Consider, for instance, PC^ and PC^ in Figure 4.3. 

d 

A 

V 




PCj can be constituted by accretion from the minimum set [a, b, c]; the 
alphabetical sequence of the letters d, e, and J is the sequence in which members must 
be added. In the set FCg however, the membership of d depends on e being a member, 
and the membership of e on d being a member. Therefore, set PC^ can be constituted 
only by the search procedure. 

SOCIOMETRIC MINIMUM SETS 

We now introduce the notion of the sociometric minimum set (SMS). We list 
below the conditions that define a given IMS^ as a sociometric minimum set (SMS). 

Condition 1: There is no IMS that is identical with IMS., or in which 

j 



IMS. is wholly contained. That is, not all the members of IMS. are 

— -i * i 

also members of some other IMS. 

Condition 2: There are several identical IMSs; in this case, all of them 



are considered to be the same SMS provided they are not ruled out by 
Conditions 3 or 4. 

Condition 3: IMS. is wholly contained in IMS. and IMS. can be obtained 
_zr— rr— — i 1 J ~J 

from IMS , by the accretion process . In this case, IMS. is an SMS, and 

IMS. is not. 

3 

Condition 4: IMS , is wholly contained in IMS ., and IMS , can NOT be 
- — ■ ■ ■■ i J * J 



obtained from IMS. . by the accretion process. In t *„3 case, IMS. is an 

' j 

SMS, but IMS. is not. 

l 

Conditions 2 and 3 and Conditions 2 and 4 may operate jointly. No other 
combination of conditions is allowed. 
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NUCLEUS 

Any set of two or more SMSs, each of which has at least two members in com* 
men with one other SMS, is called a nucleus, (Note that, according to Condition 2 above, 
no two SMSs can have all of their members in common, ) Many nuclei, particularly 
those composed of small SMSs, have configurations allowing them to be constituted by 
accretion from one or more of their SMSs, Below are two examples (Figure 4, 4)of 
nuclei, each of which can be constituted by accretion from either of its component SMSs, 




The nucleus in Figure 4 ,5, however, is-a configuration whose SMS^ can be constituted from 
SMS^ by accretion, but whose SMS^ cannot be so constituted from SM^. Finally, nuclei 
may consist of overlapping SMSs, Such a configuration is shown in Figure 4,6, This 
nucleus contains only four SMSs: [a, b, cl*[d, b, c], [d, a, cl and[d, a, b], since 
set [a, b, c, d] is not an SMS under Condition 3, 





FIGURE 4,6 



•Because of the limitations of the typewriter, square brackets will be used 
in this report instead of tbs usual curved braces: { • • • } to in d i ca t e sets. 
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It will have become obvious that the process of constituting PCs must start 
from nuclei, not from single SMSs. For, if SMSs were used as starting points for the 
constitution of PCs, many PCs would be constituted repeatedly by starting from differ* 

ovtf ChACa \r% oamo miAlntio A mAPD imnAy ffliif r Mfl^n will fv> flritlAn hfitoiW 
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when we formulate the additional criterion that a clique may contain no more than one 
nucleus# A more restrictive criterion that would require every clique to contain one 
SMS only would clearly be undesirable in view of the properties of nuclei just displayed. 

At this point in the discussion, it may be well to point out that nuclei can 
become extremely large and intricate, so intricate, indeed, that it is nearly impossible 
to recognize the separate SMSs composing them. * Figure 4. 7 depicts the nucleus of a 
clique which we found in school A« This diagram does not contain all of die connections 
actually observed among the non ’members of this nucleus, but only those required to 
show the relationships of the various SMSs to each other. 

C. ADDITIONAL CRITERIA 

PREVENTION OF “SLIDING” 

The exclusive application of Criterion 1 can result in the construction of several 
identical PCs if two ox more nuclei are tied together by chains of connections; This will 
be the case if die chain consists of pairs of members, of whom each makes at leadt two 
choices in die direction of each nucleus. Figure 4. 8 pictures such & situation. 




If die two nuclei were removed, the remaining members i, j, k, 1, m* n, o, And p 
would not form a clique, there being no nucleus anywhere within this set. If only one 
nucleus were removed, all of die members of die chain would become members of the 
clique built upon the remaining nucleus. 
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Similarly, it could be shown that there are PCs containing more than one 
nucleus wherein the entire PC can be constructed by accretion from one of the nuclei 
but not from the other. 

n . «« .1 « * . j*_ .. * 1 1 — *■ - - . u - r n » .Ua. /kP r% ofvtnrr 
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of more than two nuclei connected by chains such as the one shown in Figure 4.8 
Such "sliding” from one nucleus to another seems intuitively undesirable* particularly 
since the nuclei at the ends of such chains may well have no connections with one 
another. Furthermore, a situation could easily arise in which all of the sets within a 
given univ erse could be tied into a single clique by a variety of chains, in which case the 
very object of the attempt to detect cliques would have been defeated . 

We are therefore led to adopt a second criterion: 

Criterion 2 : No clique may have more than one nucleus . 

This criterion implies that the accretion process must be stopped whenever 
the next member of the PC would acquire membership merely by choosing two or more 
members of a second nucleus * Individuals belonging to a nucleus other than the one 
from which the PC was started may become members of the PC if at least one of their 
choices is not a member of the second nucleus. Thus, in Figure 4.8, PCj would 
include Nucleus 1, all the members of the chain, and the two members of Nucleus 2 
(q and u) who make choices outside their nucleus. Similarly, PC£ w ^uld consist of 
Nucleus 2, all the members of the chain, and the two members of Nucleus 1 (g and h). 

In this illustration, all non-nuclear individuals as well as g, h, q, and u would have 
dual membership in both cliques „ 

COHESION 

When, in the beginning of this discussion, we formulated intuitive require- 
ments for cliques, we stated that cliques should be "cohesive." The procedures 
discussed thus far can clearly produce PCs of doubtful cohesiveness . This would 
particularly be the case if the members most distant from the nucleus were at the end 
of a fairly long chain , Empirical observations show, in addition, that the outward 
choices of such members frequently fall in much greater number outside the clique 
under consideration than within it. In this section we will discuss a procedure for 
eliminating such members from the PC . 
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We will call a clique cohesive if each of its members makes some contri 



button toward "strengthening” the group as a whole. As a measure of cohesion, we 
propose to use the probability of observing among the members a number of connections 
as great as, or greater than, that actually found, given a universe of size N, and on 
condition that the total number of connections of the group members with other mem - 
bers of the universe is of size C. If this conditional probability is greater for PC^ than 
for PCI, then we will say that PC. is more conesive. We justify this definition by 
pointing out that the probability of any given number of choices occurring in a set of 
elements of a given size would be greatest if the choices had been made at random . The 
less random the choices among the members of a set, the lower will be the probability 
of this number of choices occurring, since non -random selections are likely to result 
in areas of particularly high density within the matrix depicting the universe of choices. 



late the probabilities we have described. This requires the calculation of z, the 
number of standard errors lying between the expected value of V (the number of choices 
within the clique) and the observed value of V. This is z obtained by the formula 



where sigma is the standard error or the sampling distribution of V, V the expectation 

6 

or mean of die sampling distribution, and V the observed V. Further, 



where n is the number of members in the clique, C the number of connections these 
members have with other individuals in the universe, and N the number of individuals in 
the universe. Finally, the standard error of the sampling distribution of V , 



The normal approximation to the binomial distribution may be used to ealeu 
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Since the actual size of the probabilities involved is irrelevant (they are 
always extremely small), we can use z as a measure of cohesion. The larger z (the 
smaller the probability of the observed nunjber of connections occurring within the 
group by chance), the greater the cohesion of the group. This criterion makes it 
possible to accomplish the purpose specified in the beginning of this section: to remove 
from a PC those members whose connections with the set are weak. Once a PC has been 
constituted by the procedures described in the earlier .sections, we can experimentally 
remove members, starting with those having the smallest number of connections with 
the other members of the PC and the most numerous connections with individuals in the 
universe. If the removal of such a member results in a decrease in z, then this mem- 
her does not contribute to the cohesion of the clique — quite to the contrary. He is 
therefore removed from the clique. This process of tentative removal is continued 
until the removal oil a member results in an increase in z. Such a member remains, 
of course, a member of the clique. 

Criterion 3 can, then, be restated as follows: 

Criterion 3 : No individual can be a clique member if his removal 
from the clique would decrease the cliqued z . 

Criterion 3 operates not merely as an additional restriction, narrowing further 
the number of individuals that can be included in a clique by virtue of Criteria 1 and 2 „ 

It also introduces a new standard, making it possible to consider not only the outward 
but the inward choices of potential clique members , In removing a member from the 
clique, we do not merely count his outward choices, but we also take into consideration 
the number of times he has been chosen by other members of the clique • This is, of 
course, a further indication of the strength of his attachment to the clique. Furthermore, 
the number of choices he makes and receives outside the clique are also taken into 
account. Every time a member is removed from the group, his removal correspond- 
ingly reduces the number of inward and outward choices of some other members, so 
that those who were included by virtue of choosing other weakly attached members are 
now also likely to be excluded , 

In practice we have observed that this procedure tends to exclude from 
membership the following three categories of individuals (as well as individuals who 
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partake to some extest of two of the three categories): (1) individuals who make only 
two* and sometimes three, choices in the clique, but are not chosen by other clique 



toward mantharg of the clique; and (3) individuals who are already part of some Other 
nucleus (this is a special case or category, the reason for exclusion being the much 
stronger choice relationship the individual has with the clique that is constituted around 
die second nucleus than to the clique being constructed), 

ACCRETION 

Throughout the preceding discussions we have implicitly assumed that only 
nuclei will be constituted by the search procedure, whereas PCs or cliques will be built 
up through accretion. We will now formally state this as Criterion 4, 



While tills may appear & be a very stringent requirement, in actuality it is 
not. In practice, individuals that one might add to the nucleus by the search procedure 
would very frequently be eliminated from the clique again on the basis of Criterion 3, Le, 
the members in the sew clump added would sot be firmly enough attached to the nucleus 
and to each other to increase the clique's z. There are, of course, instances in which 

the addition of a clump of members through the search procedure will increase the 
cohesion of the clique as defined in Criterion 3. .Whenever Ms is tiie case, we are 
likely to be faced with a set that has two areas of higfc density with a low density area 
between them* Figure 4, 9 illustrates such a case* In this illustration, Clump 1 is 





Criterion 4: Everv clique consists of one nucleus and such members 
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organized around the nucleus [a, b, c ] . Clump 2 is only weakly attached to the first 
clump, and while its density of choices is fairly heavy, it does not contain a nucleus . 
Thus, Clump 2 is neither a clique itself, nor does it seem appropriate to attach it to the 
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become attached to some other nucleus and thus turn out fij be part of a different clique . 
li not, then this group of people is likely to form a star- centered clique, with either 
g or h taking up the center position. In either event, g and h will be shown to have dual 
membership, and so will f . 

IV. RESTRICTION ON THE SIZE OF MINIMUM SETS 
For purposes of discussion we assumed in a previous section that individual 
minimum sets can be identified with relative ease. As no size restriction v/as placed 
upon minimum sets, this assumption obviously does not hold. To realize this, one 
needs only observe that the size of a minimum set can range between three members 
and the total number of individuals in a universe, for any "ring" of individuals related 
by mutual choices to their two immediate neighbors will fulfill the requirements of 
Criterion 1. And i* is at least theoretically conceivable that all the individuals in a 
universe, however large, can be arranged in such a ring structure. However, the 
search procedure required to identify very large rings would be extremely complex 
and time consuming. Lnrge minimum sets with structures more complex than that 
of the ring would be even more difficult to identify • For this reason, we will introduce 
a further criterion that will limit the number of individuals who may be included in a 
minimum set. The discussions in this section will indicate that imposing such a 
limitation is not likely to work irreparable harm, i.e it is not likely to result in an 
unrealistic representation of the clique structure. 

To introduce this topic, it will be useful to consider briefly some typical 
structures of minimum sets as well as the likelihood of their occurrence. 

The smallest minimum set, as has been pointed out, consists of three 
members, all of whom must mutually choose each other. This structure is unique in 
that there is no other way in which three individuals can form a minimum set. 

Other minimum sets are distinguished by the number of mutual choices which 
they contain, by the position of the mutual choice connection within the total pattern, and 
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the two mutual choices occupy adjacent sides of the quadrangle, hi Diagram B, one of the 
mutual choices occupies a side of the quadrangle, and the other occupies the diagonal. 



Similarly, the minimum set with non -adjacent mutual choices can be represented as we 
did in Figure 4. 10’s Diagram B, with the mutual choices occupying tm non-adjacent 
sides of the quadrangle, or as in Figure 4.12's Diagram B, where the mutual choices 
are located in the diagonals and all the unidirectional choices occupy the sides of the 
quadrangle. 



To complete the picture, let us consider four -member minimum sets with 
three and four mutual choices. There is only one way in which three mutual choices 
can be arranged within such a set; they must form a chain. Any other arrangement 
would produce a three -member minimum set. There are two basic patterns of four- 
m ember minimum-sets containing three mutual choices; these axe shown in Figure 4. 13. 
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the identity of the two patterns we have transposed the labels of the 
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FIGURE 4.12 
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To see this difference, consider the choices received by the two members, a and b, who 
sta nd in a mutual “choice relationship with each other as well as with the two other 
members* In Diagram A only member a receives a choice from the member with 
whom he is not involved in a mutual "choice relationship; in Diagram B both a and b 
receive such choices. To draw attention once more to the possible variations in 
representation, v.’e show in Figure 4*14 a rearranged version of Figure 4.13 s 




-He* 



FIGURE 4. 14 

Diagram B, where the members axe once more so labeled as to draw attention to the 
correspondence* We need add only that there exists only one pattern of four mutual 

choices in a minimum set of four: the ring. 

This experimentation with minimum sets of four shows that the number of 
possible patterns is not really as large as one might expect. However, the sets of 
possible patterns get larger as the number of members in the set increases. The five 
member set is the first which can be constructed without any mutual choices, since the 
number of pates availeble wiihin the pentagon is equal to the number of connections 
required under Criterion 1 * A sketch of such a set appears in Figure 4* 15. We note 
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only in passing that die livelihood of such an arrangement is extremely small, both 
mathematically and socially. Similarly, there is again only one possible arrangement 
for five mutual choices in a five -member sett the ring. But 5 in addition to these 
unique patterns* there are many containing one, two. three, or four mutual choices . 
Again, the number of such possible patterns is not nearly as large as one might have 
anticipated. 

There are several reasons why the number of patterns is smaller than one 
might expect when considering only the number of combinations of two choices available 
to each member of the SMS. These are: (1) Once one has fixed the number of mutual 
choices allowed in the construction of a pattern, each path between the members can be 
occupied by only one choice; thus, given certain constellations of initial choices, it is 
impossible to complete the pattern because no paths remain for the choices of one or 
more of the members; (2) some constellations complete a minimum set smaller than 
die one being constructed; and (3) many patterns are identical, since a mere relabeling 
of the members will produce one from the other. 

The diagrams in Figure 4,16 illustrate these three restrictions. We show the 
configuration with which the construction is started in solid lines, added choices in 
dotted lines • 
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Figure 4.16 
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Figure 4. 17 shows all the basic forms upon which patterns in five -member 
SMSs can be built. Next to each form is the number of non-identical patterns that canhe 
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These experiments suggest that, with respect to minimum sets, it should oe 
possible to define ’’degrees of freedom” analogous to those of strtistics. It would be a 
valuable contribution for a mathematician to define parameters for various types of sets and 
to develop theorems on the number of degrees of freedom available when these para 
meters are fixed. We have not tackled this task. But from our experimentation we 
have learned that the number of degrees of freedom increases with the size of the set, 
and that it is mgh when the number of mutual choices is near one -half the number of 
elements in the set. It is, further, a function of the position of the mutual choices with 
respect to each other, i.e. , it depends on whether the end points of mutual choice con- 
nections are separated by 0, 1, 2, or more unidirectional choices® There may be othej. 
parameters worth considering, but we have not been able to recognize them as yet. 

While, thus, we are not able to describe the sets of possible patterns beyond 
sets of five, we are nevertheless able to develop search strategies based on the know- 
ledge we have acquired. We know that sets have to attain a certain size before patterns 
containing no mutual choices become more probable than patterns containing mutual 
choices. This is to say that we will be able to identify most of the sets for which we 
are searching by starting out with mutual -choice connections. Only when this fails 
will we be led to look for patterns containing no mutual choices — and the occasions 
demanding such searches will be rare. By setcing an upper limit for the number of 
individuals that may be included in a minimum set, we are excluding from consideration 

events that are rather unlikely. 

We should add that large minimum sets containing several mutual choices are 
likely to be quite ’’weak,” in that the minimum set may divide up into several ’’clumps” whose 
members have only sparse relations with one another. Figure 4. 18 gives an example 
of such a set of eight members. There may be some question as to the desirability of 
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admitting sets of this size as minimum sets . 

In our own work we have not attempted to identify sets of more than seven 
members. Even so, only one such set was ever found. An upper limit of seven for the 
rttwA Af urAiiif) fA t*p a t snp3.blfi . and a lower liiKiit v^ould pro 
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bably cause no damage. V/e will now describe the procedure we use in identifying mini- 
mum sets • This procedure is used for every individual in the universe . It is assumed 
that for each individual, i, we have a complete list showing all of his inward and outward 
choices. The steps in the procedure are as follows: 

Step 1: Ascertain whether i makes at least two choices. If he does not, 

go to the next individual , 

Step 2: Ascertain whether i makes any mutual choices. These will be recog- 
nizable by the presence of the identification numbers of individuals with whom 
i stands in a mutual-choice relationship in the lists of both his inward and 
outward choices . 

Step 3 : If i has two mutual-choice relationships, pull the file cards of the 
individual s*w ith whom he maintains such relationships • Look at their mutual 
choices and ascertain whether they choose each other . If they do, a minimum 
set of three has been identified. If i stands in a mutual- choice relationship 
with more than two individuals, the file cards for all pairs of such individuals 
should be examined . This may result in identifying more than one minimum 
set of three. 

Step 4: If i makes two or more mutual choices, but the individuals with whom 
he stands in such mutual-choice relationships do not choose each other, 
examine the mutual choices and the inward choices on their cards to identify 
any choice partners which they may have in common. If two of the individuals 
with whom i stands in a mutual-choice relationship stand in a similar mutual- 
choice relationship with a fourth person as well, then a set of four, having a 
ring structure, has been identified . 

For IMSs involving both mutual and unidirectional choices, and for groups 
larger than four, it is usually necessary to draw tentative diagrams • These 
take the general form of the diagrams previously shown in this section. In 
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developing these diagrams, it is most important to choose for examination 
and graphing of choices those inuividuals whose addition is most likely to 
yield a minimum set . This involves a definite sequence of explorations which 
is described in the foUowxiig steps* 

Step 5 : If no set of three or four individuals involved only in mutual choices 
has bee- identified, pull all the file cards on the individuals with whom i has 
any connection. Eliminate (refile) those who make less than two choices. 

Graph all of i f s remaining choices -- mutual, inward, and outward. 

Step 6: Now examine the choices of all the individuals or the graph and 
draw in all connections between them. Examine the graph and attempt to 
identify a set in which every individual makes at least two choices.. If this 
is not possible, identify a set of individuals in which all but one of the 
number stipulated as required to make up a set make two choices, this last 
individual making only one choice. If such a set can be identified, go to Step 
7 , If it cannot be identified, go to Step 8, 

Step 7: Examine all of the choices of the individual who makes only one out- 
ward choice toward the members of the tentative set • We will call him 
Individual j. Graph all of his connections. Eliminate those that make less 
than two choices . If any individual who choose'’ j also chooses another per- 
son in the tentative set, a minimum set has been identified. 

Ste p 8 : If no tentative set has been detected in Step 7, examine and graph 
all of the connections of the individuals who were added in Step 5. Always 
eliminate those who make less than two choices. Now continue the procedure 

outlined in Step 7 . 

Steps 9 through 14 : The procedures of Steps 6, 7, and 8 may now be repeated 
twice until a minimum set has been identified . If no minimum set has been 
found at the end of the last iteration, any existing minimum set woild have 
more than seven members and therefore would not be included in our examin- 
ations . 

It may seem that this procedure would yield extremely complex diagrams and 
be very time-consuming. In actual fact this is rarely the case . In most instances the 
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procedure stops at an earlier stage, either because no further individual can be found 
who makes at least two choices or because all choices made by them are already 
accounted for in the diagram. As the researcher goes down the list of individuals included 
in the universe, he will have to examine fewer and fewer connections. As the process 
continues, each individual included in an IMS is marked by some designation indicating 
his membership. When his turn comes to be examined the connections tying him to 
another minimum set are, at first, disregarded. The object, now, is not to identify 
just any minimum set, but only additional minimum sets of which he may be a member. 
Connections already used for the IMS of another person are now used only if necessary 
to constitute a new minimum set involving other individuals choosing the individual now 
being examined . 

We can now formalize what we have developed in the present section as 

Criterion 5: No IMS shall have more than seven members „ 

D. THE "FRINGE" 

The cliques that are constituted by the use of the five criteria developed above 
have at least one important structural characteristic in common. At the center of each 
there is a nucleus in which the density of connection is particularly great . In addition, 
the nuclei of many cliques will be surrounded by other members, but in this contiguous 
area the density of connections will be somewhat less. 

Almost every clique is, in addition, surrounded by a "fringe" of people who 
either choose only one. clique or who have been excluded from the clique under Criterion 3 
because they do not contribute to clique cohesion., The individuals in this fringe are 
called "acolytes." As we have stated before, we cannot be certain that acolytes stand in 
any socially meaningful relationship to a clique as a group rather than merely to some 
particular member or members. Yet, we argue that even maintaining such personal 
relationships with only one member of the clique, or else the position of "hanger-on" 
with respect to several clique members, exposes the individual in some degree to the 
group life of the clique, to their norms and values, to their interests and activities . In 
our analyses we therefore use acolyte status as a weak form of clique membership. 

We have used in handling acolytes the following rule: The interests and other 
orientations expressed by acolytes are never used to determine the orientation of the 
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clique itself. However, attachment of an acolyte to several cliques is taken into account 
in computing scores to express overlap between cliques. However, having acolytes in 
common is given less weight than common membership. Finally, in determining 
pluralistic participation of individuals, acolytes with multiple clique attachments are 
given a lower pluralism score than members with multiple group attachment (all other 
things, such as similarity between the cliques, being eq^al). 

V. STAR-CENTERED CLIQUES 

The procedures for detecting membership cliques, which we have described 
in the preceding paragraphs, do not permit us to constitute two types of cliques which 
we have frequently observed in our diagrams. We have called these star cliques and 
followings . 

STAR CLIQUES 

The star clique has a high density of choices in its area, frequently as high as 
or higher than that required for membership cliques but cannot be constituted as such 
because it contains no minimum set satisfying Criterion 1. In most instances, the 
reason there is no minimum set is that the most highly chosen person reciprocates few 
if any of the choices . 

In order to include such configurations in our analyses, we have developed 
special criteria for star cliques: 

Crit erion 6 : Individuals who receive at least 5 choices from other individuals 
in the universe are called stars . 

Criterion 7 : Only stars that are not members of membership cliques may be 
used as starting points for the construction of star cliques . 

Criterion 8: The number of connections found within a star clique must be at 
least twice the number of its members, including the star . 

Criterion 9 : No individual may be included -in a star clique if he chooses only 
the star and no other member of the clique . 



The use. of these criteria produces cliques which are in many respects similar 
to membership cliques. The main difference is that the star is exempted from the 
requirements of Criterion 1 . Further, no attempt is made to carry the membership 
beyond the group of individuals who choose the star. Finally, no attempt is made to 
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eliminate members whose removal would increase the cohesion of the group. 

We have not applied to star cliques the additional criteria which we have 

formulated for membership cliques because, in many instances, star cliques overlap 
« .«« i.i. t — T« a moTi i-Ws nv^rlan is an artifact of the pro- 
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cedures that we have employed. The star about whom the star clique is centered would 
have been a member of a membership clique had he not failed to make an appropriate 
number of choices. There are several qossible reasons for this failure: (1) The star 
is much less generous with his personal affection than are his followers (this appears 
to be rather frequently the case): (2) The star has simply neglected to answer the 
appropriate part of the questionnaire; (3) The star is himself highly pluralistic in his 

attachments and chooses his friends in a variety of cliques. 

In view of these rather frequent circumstances, the tracing of the inward 
choices of members of star cliques would result in the incorporation into such star 
cliques of major portions, if not the entire membership, of membership cliques . This 

is clearly undesirable . 

Since the method of accretion is not used in constituting star cliques, the 
process of eliminating individuals who do not contribute to the cohesion of the clique 
cannot be used. If it were possible to apply this procedure, it would probably rarely 

result in the elimination of members from a star clique. 

Star cliques are in some respects comparable with membership cliques. Their 

cohesion, as measured by z, is at approximately the same level as that of membership 
cliques. On the other hand, star cliques lack the neat definition of boundaries that we 
have been able to impose upon membership cliques. Not only do they overlap with 
membership cliques in the manner we have described, but they also overlap heavily with 
each other. When we discuss crowd formation we will point out some steps we have 

taken to reduce This effect. < 

Star cliques have acolytes, just as membership cliques do. An acolyte of a 

star clique is an individual who chooses the star of the clique but no other member, or 

who chooses one or more members of the clique . In our further analyses, acolytes of 

star cliques are treated in the same way as acolytes of membership cliques. 
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FOLLOWINGS 

Followings are sets of individuals who choose a star (and sometimes are 
chosen in turn by the star) but have very few if any connections with each other. Follow- 
ings tend to be a little more isolated from membership cliques than are star cliques. 

In order to constitute followings, we use only Criteria 6, 7, and 8. Clearly, 
the following is the weakest kind of clique constituted by our procedures. The only thing 
that holds it together is the attachment of the included individuals to the star. For this 
reason, we consider only the star himself a member of the group; all the members of the 
followings are considered acolytes. 

VI. THE RELATIONSHIP OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CLIQUES TO EACH OTHER 

Without any doubt, our procedures would have been "cleaner" and more 
elegant if it had been possible. to apply only one set of criteria for the constitution of 
cliques. And among the various types of cliques which we have constituted, membership 
cliques are certainly to be preferred in view of the rigor of the analyses, the definition 
of boundaries, and the fairly uniform conditions under which overlap takes place . 

Criterion 3, which restricts membership to those individuals who contribute something 
to the cohesion of the clique, is extremely useful in that respect . Criterion 2, which 
rules out individuals who would become •'members only by choosing members of some 
second nucleus, is similarly useful . Neither of these criteria operate in the case of star 
cliques and followings. On the other hand, it must be recognized that reality does not 
willingly submit to the rigid formulations of the researcher. It is a simple fact of 
experience that not all cliques are so constructed that all members choose two other 
members of the same set. 

The construction of star cliques remedies the difficulties introduced by 
Criterion 1 , hi many instances star cliques are found to contain one or more small 
sets of individuals which miss being IMS's "by a hair." These are frequently sets in 
which one of the individuals fails to make the second choice that would complete the set 
under Criterion 1 . 

Followings, on the other hand, have a somewhat different function. They tend to 
fill up the gaps occurring between membership cliques and star cliques. The main difficulty 
with all star-centered cliques is that they tend to overlap heavily, and that this overlap is a 
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mere artifact of the procedure. Whenever two stars that have not become parts of member- 
ship groups choose each other, tl ey will either become members of each other's star clique, 
or appear as acolytes in each other's following. If each of such a pair is the center of a 
star clique, then all of the members of one star clique will appear as acolytes in the 
other star clique unless they become members by virtu i of a dual choice. The artificiality 
of the overlap that is characteristic of star- centered cliques must be taken into account 
in the interpretaion of data based on these techniques . 

VII. THE CONSTRUCTION OF CROWDS 

The number of cliques that might be found in a universe as large as the 
student body of a high school is considerable. In School A, with 495 students, we 
detected a total of 46 cliques . Of these, 32 were membership cliques, 4 were star 
cliques, and 10 were followings. In School D, a much larger school with 1,209 students, 
we detected a total of 173 cliques. Of these 48 were membership cliques, 24 
were star cliques, and 101 were followings. Clearly, it would be impossible 
to sustain the notion that there are important qualitative differences between 
all of these cliques. As we have pointed out before, some of the groupings of 
individuals into star- centered cliques are an artifact of our procedure* Moreover, it 
is to be expected that several of the cliques will differ from each other only in respect 
to trivial factors such as differences in grade level and chance factors affecting associa- 
tion in high schools like being assigned to the same English class. To be sure, slight 
differences in values, orientations, interests and the like will occur between any two 
groups, and to some extent participation in several cliques must be counted as some 
sort of pluralistic participation. Even participation in several cliques with similar 
values and activities may set up conflicts for their members as the result of rivalries, 
questions concerning time allotted to each group of frienc , differences in the esoteric 
language which becomes the currency of each clique, or differences in the affective tome 
which pervades a clique . However, our theory of pluralistic participation calls for 
more obvious, less subtle, and less accidental criteria for distinction between cliques. 

There are two methods by which one can decide whether two or more cliques 
are qualitatively similar or different. We have employed both of these methods. The 
first calls for scoring each pair of groups on the amount of overlap they display. We 
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assume that cliques having many members and acolytes in common are more similar to 
each other in their interests and values than are cliques which do not display such 
overlap. This may not be entirely accurate, since some cliques are restricted to a 
particular stride j separate cliques of similar values anc .mite rests may exist at d iffe rent 



grade levels. To the extent that our assumption is correct, however, the scoring of all 
pairs of groups on the amount of overlapping between them should permit us to group 
cliques in such a way as to constitute crowds . 

The second system for determining t. ^ similarity or dissimilarity of a pair 
Ox clique s in which an individual is involved is to learn something about the activities and 
interests of their members . For this purpose we have utilized the information in the 
group- structure questionnaires. Our procedure will be described in a later section. 

The constitution of crowds on the basis of amount of group overlap calls, 
first of all, for the calculation of similarity scores between cliques . A great many 
systems can, no doubt, be devised to compute such scores . We have chosen a fairly 
simple weighting system, which weights dual membership twice as heavily in calculating 
similarity scores as it does dual acolyte status. Membership status in one clique and 
acolyte status in the other is given a. weight of 1.5. 

The procedure consists in counting the number of members and acolytes which 
any given pair of groups have in common. Similarly counted are individuals who are 
acolytes in one clique and members in the other. The three totals are then multiplied by 
the weights specified in the preceding paragraph and the products added . 

The sums of products found by this procedure must now be standardized to 
allow for differences in group sizes . Clearly, if two groups with ten members apiece 
have one member in common, they overlap to a greater extent than do two groups of 
twenty members apiece which likewise have one member in common. In order to 
obtain similarity scores for all pairs of groups, the sums of products found by the 
procedure described in the prt -eding paragraph are divided by the maximum scores that 
groups can attain, given their respective sizes » 

This maximum score is calculated as follows: the membership sizes of the 
two groups are compared, and the smaller of these two numbers multiplied by two. 

This product is twice the maximum number of members that the two groups can have 
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in common. The smaller number of members is then subtracted from the larger and the 
difference remaining is the number of members in the larger group not yet matched with 
anyone in the smaller group. This difference is then compared with the number of acolytes 
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is multiplied by 1*5, and the resulting product is the maximum contribution to the 
similarity score that can be obtained from the dual status of individuals who are mem- 
bers in one group and acolytes in the other. Again, the smaller figure is subtracted 
from the larger and, if the number of acolytes in the second group is larger than the 
number of members used for matching in the first group, there will be a remainder of 
acolytes. This remainder of acolytes is now compared with the number of acolytes in the 
fir°t group and the smaller of the two numbers multiplied by 1, The sum of the three prod- 
ucts thus obtained is the maximum similarity score obtainable for the two groups. 

Once similarity scores have been obtained for all cliques, they can be shown in 
a matrix which can. then be used for the constitution of crowds * Any number of typolojic T 
procedures might be used for crowd construction, but in the present study we have 
, employed the Elementary Linkage Analysis developed by Professor Louis L. McQuitty.* 
Professor McQuitty defines the types he constitutes in terms of "persons." The same 
definition may also be given in terms of cliques or other groups . He says: "A type is 0 . 
defined as a category of persons of such a nature that everyone in the category is in some 
way more like some other person in the category than he is like anyone not in the category" 

(p. 213). Translated into our terms, this definition would read: "A crowd is defined as 
a category of cliques of such a nature that every clique in the crowd has a greater amount 
of overlap with some clique in the same crowd than with any other clique." 

Professor McQuitty* s procedure consists i. first identifying the highest of the 
similarity scores of each clique with any other clique . If the similarity scores of two 
cliques with each other are the highest in their respective sets of similarity scores, then 
these two are considered the starting points of a crowd. One then attaches to the two 
starter cliques such other cliques as have their highest similarity scores with each of the 

*Louis L. McQuitty, "Elementary Linkage Analysis for Isolating Orthogonal 

and Oblique Types and Typal Relevancies, " Educational and Sociological Measurement , 

XVII (1957), 207-229. 
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two starter cliques. In turn, one finds the cliques who have their highest similarity 
scores with the cliques that have just been added to the crowd, and the process is 
continued, until there are no further cliques with high similarity scores linking them to 
those already included. 



on a socionw trie matrix, symmetric about its principal axis, whose cells contain the 
similarity scores for all pairs of entities (persons, groups, etc.) whose designations 
appear in both the column and row headings. One first finds and marks the highest 
score in each column. Then, starting from the highest pair of scores in the matrix, 
one designates the starter pair. The rows of this pair are now examined for the 
occurrence of marked scores (column maxima), and entities having these scores in 
common with one of the members of the starter pair are added to the type. This process 
is continued for the new entities added until exhaustion. 

For the specific purposes of this project, we have modified this procedure 
so mewhat. The purpose of our modifications is to mitigate, if not eliminate, the 
undesirable effects of the dual set of criteria used in constituting membership cliques 
and star- centered cliques. As we explained before, the similarity scores relating star- 
centered cliques to each other and to membership cliques are generally higher than the 
similarity scores between pairs of membership cliques. Had we used the procedure 
developed by Professor McQuitty without modification, most of our crowds would have 
had star-centered cliques for starting points, while membership cliques would have been 
attached to them* Consequently the membership cliques would have appeared frequently 
on the periphery of the crowds. This is clearly an unrealistic picture of the actual group 
structure, and it is also inconsistent with the procedures we used initially in constituting 
the cliques. It will be remembered that star cliques were formed out of the "left-overs, " 
after membership cliques had been constituted. Finally, it will also be recalled that 
some star-centered cliques tend to form at the boundaries of membership cliques. In 
many instances, individuals included in a membership clique choose a certain star 
who does not himself become a member of their clique because he does not reciprocate. 
Except for Criterion 1, he would have been included. In such a case, the very high 
similarity score between a membership clique and a star-centered clique does not reflect 



In practice, this process is carried out through certain fairly simple operations 
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overlap between two clearly distinct social entities; rather, it arises from the method 
* 

we used in constituting the cliques. It would be clearly undesirable to use as a starting 
point for a crowd such a high similarity score between a membership clique and a star 
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The first modification which we have introduced to take care of these difficulties 
consists in disregarding ail similarity scores which might result in attaching member- 
ship cliques to star -centered cliques. If all similarity scores are shown in a symmetric 
matrix, and if the names of membership c*_ <es are listed first and star cliques second 
in the column headings and on the stub, then this modification calls for the omission of 
all similarity scores which could be entered in the lower left-hand corner of the matrix 
(see Figure 4.19). If this is done, no star clique can bematched with a membership clique 



Layout of a Matrix of Similarity Scores for Sociometric Cliques 




FIGURE 4. 19 

to form the starting pair of a crowd, nor can any membership clique become attached to 
a star clique, since the scores that would be needed for tliis purpose would have to be 
located in the lower left-hand region of the matrix. Consequent, the only crowd 
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structures that can. result from ibis procedure are (1) a structure with it least two 
membership cliques at. its center (which may he surrounded by other membership cliques 
and/or jtar-ceutered cliques), and (2) an arrangement consisting entirely ol star- 
centered crowds. 

The second modification we introduced. involves certain mergers of crowds, 
after they have been constituted by the procedure thus far described* . Some of the crowds 
consist ing entirely of star-centered cliques were merged with crowds Jsaving member- 
ship cliques at their center. This was done because the generally higher level of 
similarity scores in the crowds of star-centered cliques does not necessarily reflect 
-the existence of separate social structures. Certain crowds consisting entirely of. 
star-centered cliques would have become parts of membership crowds had it not been 
for this difference in the general level of scores 

In determining which star crowds should be incorporated into membership 
crowds, we utilize the maximum scores to be found in each column in the upper right- 
hand comer of the matrix, the quadrant which links star cliques te membership cliques 
(that is to say, a second set of maxima is observed in the columns, disregarding any 
maxima which may occur in the lower right-hand quadrant). If both star crowds in- the 
starter pair have their maximum scores with cliques belonging to the same membership 
crowd,, then the two crowds are merged, i.e.> the two star cliques in the starter pair 
are attached to piques in the membership crowd . In the four instances in which this . 

. was done, some other star cliques in the same crowd also had maxima in common with 
membership cliques in the crowd to which their starter pair became attached,. 

One of the great advantages of Professor McQuitty -s procedure is that it forms 
discrete types (without overlap) or, in our case, discrete crowds. Clearly while over- 
lap between* cliques is essential to make the diagnosis of pluralistic participation possible, 
we would have gotten into considerable difficulty had we defined crowds in such a manner 
that the same clique could beloqg to more than one of them* (Crowds which are discrete 
with. respect to the cliques which compose them do not, of course, rule out overlapping, 
memberships of individuals.) The question may be raised whether this process does 
cot suppress or leave unutilized a great deal of information, inasmuch as only maximum 
scores are used for crowd formation and all other connections between cliques are 
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disregarded • We have examined a number of crowds with this criticism in mind and 
found that the crowd structure would not have been very different had we used the 
second largest scores in addition to, or instead of, the maxima. That is to say, a clique 
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share the second largest number of its members with some third clique in the same crowd * 
This observation gives us considerable confidence in the appropriateness of Elementary 
Linkage Analysis for our purposes. 

One difficulty arises, however, if one wishes to insure complete discreteness 
of crowds. It arises when* rex a given clique has several scores of equal magnitude in 
its column, and these are its larg' st scores c Such a clique could, then, become 
attached to seyeral different cliques, and this may place it in several different crowds. 

In order to break such ties we use two different procedures, depending on whether 
the clique in question is a membership clique or a star-centered clique . If a star-centered 
clique, we again use the maximum in the upper right-hand comer of the matrix and 
attach the clique to the membership crowd indicated by this maximum. If a membership 
clique, we utilize the second largest score to break the tie. 

The crowds constituted by this process vary considerably in their level of 
cohesion. The first crowd extracted from the matrix tends to be the most cohesive, 
since its starter pair had the largest similarity score. Of course, in its outer regions, 
one may find cliques that are only weakly attached to the crowd. Each crowd subsequently 
identified in the matrix has at its core a starter pair with a somewhat lower similarity 
score, and its cohesion will therefore tend to be somewhat lower than that of the pre- 
ceding crowd. It may well be argued that the last crowds extracted, those with very low 
similarity scores at their core and consequently very low cohesion between cliques, are 
merely ’’left-overs, " cliques thrown together by the existence of some chance overlap 
or respondent error. To rule out this possibility, one would have to set some level 
below which a similarity score would be considered a chance score . This would imply 
a greater knowledge of the sampling distribution of similarity scores than we currently 
possess. In the absence of such knowledge, we did not feel justified in setting some 
particular level and in declaring some crowds mere chance conglomerations. 

In the absence of any restrictions limiting the minimum allowable similarity 
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score, nearly every clique is assigned to a crowd • The only cliques not so assigned are 
the ones displaying no overlap whatsoever with other cliques • In evaluating our findings 
regarding crowds, it should be kept in mind that some cliques are only tenuously 
attached to other cliques in the same crowd. As a result, therefore, their similarity 
to those located more centrally in the crowd is sometimes not very marked. Crowds 
are possibly not quite so cohesive as one would prefer. 

VliL EVALUATION OF CLIQUE AND CROWD CONSTRUCTION PROCEDURES 



The procedures which we have devised for constituting crowds and cliques 
have four main advantages: 

1. Not only mutual choices but also unidirectional choices are utilized in 
constructing cliques. This removes some of the artificiality of previous 
clique construction procedures which utilized only mutual choices . 

2. Degrees of participation can be roughly determined. The distinction 
between members and acolytes makes it possible to recognize individuals who 
are fairly firmly involved in a clique and to differentiate them from those less 
firmly committed. Scores reflecting pluralistic participation can therefore 
be based not merely on the many-sidedness of an individual's attachment, but 
also upon his degree of involvement in each of the cliques to which he belongs „ 
Thus, if an individual is an acolyte in several cliques, his pluralistic partici- 
pation score can be made lower than if he were a member in several or a 
member in some and an acolyte in others. It might be possible to devise 
even more finely discriminating scores by taking into consideration the 
actual number of connections between individuals and other members or 
acolytes in a clique. We have considered using as a clique -participation score 
for an individual some function of the change in z that would be brought about 
by his removal from the group, but the calculations necessary for such fine 
scoring would consume a prohibitive amount of time unless done by computers , 
At the present stage of the investigation, without a computer program written 
for this purpose, we had to content ourselves with merely designating individ- 
uals as members and acolytes . 

3. The procedure dees not require that the entire sociometrix matrix 
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be operated upon at one given time • Starting points for the constitution 
of cliques are first identified in the matrix* and cliques and crowds are 
built up from these starting points . This means that the procedure can be 

om rilfYir&ti Vur t»cparr*liprc \u1ia Ha nnt hfltrA o OAmruifor at* f-Vio-i r HioriACol 

^ ^ M«*V V * v WWAl&J^WtVW A V««\r A* v»»wj>v MV**| 

though even researchers with a machine available may find that the size 
of their sociometric matrix exceeds the memory capacity of the computer. 

If this occurs, it may be possible to write programs which will accept only 
part of the taped data, operate on that part and, having constituted cliques 
from the data first accepted, then go on to work on additional data tsiken 
from the tape on repeated inputs , 

4. The procedure does not restrict the researcher to the use of a 
single model. Membership cliques, star cliques, and followings are 
essentially different structures which exist in the reai world and whose 
existence in a universe is significant. The universe in which member- 
ships predominate have, no doubt, a more communal type of organ- 
ization than those in which star cliques and followings are most common. 

The relative frequencies of the various types of cliques therefore tells us 
something about the structure of the universe itself. 

The main disadvantages of the method lie in the discrepancies between 
the criteria used for constituting membership cliques and star-centered 
cliques . 

The rules determining boundaries of membership cliques are much more 
precise than those applying to star-centered cliques. Hence, similarity scores com- 
puted between pairs of each type do not tend to lie within the same ranges and cannot 
be given the same meaning. Similarly, while we can always he sure that crowds consist- 
hog of membership cliques are definitely aggregates of distinct social units, we cannot 
say this with equal certainty about crowds consisting only of star-centered cliques • 

This difficulty is, of course, the consequence of our using two or three 
different clique models. We think, however, that these difficulties might be removed 
by further refinements in the methods. It should not be impossible to define acceptable 
criteria for the merger of cliques whose separate existence can be ascribed merely to the 
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peculiarity of our method and not to actual distinctions in the social world. .Other criteria 
could be devised to attach stars to the menibership clique from which they draw most of 
their inward choices if they themselves do not become members of this clique under 
Criterion 1. 

Some improvements may also be made in this constitution of crowds • As we 
pointed out before, cliques might be excluded from crowds if their similarity scores do 
not reach a certain acceptable level , On the other hand, it might prove desirable to 
enlarge crowds by adding individuals who do not hold clique membership. Or e could 
decide, for instance, that any individual who is an acolyte in two cliques thac belong to 
the same crowd shall be considered a crowd member without clique membership. Any 
individual choosing such a crowd member without clique membership would then be 

considered a crowd acolyte . We have not taken this step in the current study for lack of 
time* 

If it were considered advisable to identify crowd members and crowd acolytes, 
certain precautions would have to be taken when evaluating the clique acolyte status of 
individuals. Under our current procedures an individual can become an acolyte in two 
or more cliques in two ways: (1) he can choose individuals in the several cliques, or 
(2) he can choose only one person who is himself a member of the several cliques. It is 
doubtful that the latter type of acolyte should be declared a crowd member, since he 
chooses only one person in the crowd • 

Given the current state of our procedures, we cannot be certain that multiple 
clique membership is a good measure of pluralistic participation. Rather, it should be 
considered a measure of the extent of participation, the social diffusion of a person’s 
contacts and activities. On the other hand, multiple crowd membership is definitely a sign 
of pluralism. Belonging to several cliques which are not very distinct as to their mem- 
berships is not likely to set up the types of tension in an individual's environment which 
we associate with pluralistic participation. On the other hand, such tensions may be 
felt by individuals belonging to different crowds since these are much more distinct 
from each other than are our cliques belonging to the same crowd. The degree of over- 
lap between cliques belonging to different crowds tends to be small - -the very procedures 
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used to constitute crowds produce this effect. In our analyses of data, therefore, we 
will use multiple crowd membership as an index of pluralism in preference to mere 
multiple clique membership. 
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CHAPTER 5 



POLITICAL OR1ENTA1TONS 



I * INFLUENCES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY ENVIRONMENTS 



E * 



In the introductory chapter, we distinguished between two main types -of 




displacement. lathe strict /-clinical sense, the term refers to libidinai impulses 
(whether of love or of hatred) whose expression toward some -primary object is 
blocked and which must find expression in relation to some secondary object; in a 
larger and looser ssnse, the term designates any kind of. emotionally based transfer 
of learning. It is u n l ik e l y that the first kind of displacement would be discovered in 
a questionnaire study such as the one we have conducted. Indeed., the -data we are 



about to present in this chapter lend no support whatsoever to such -a. hypothesis . 

If the instruments we have devised were capable of detecting Freudian displace- 
ment, we would 'expect negative correlations between the items referring to con- 
flict between adults and young people (which can be presumed to refer .to parent - 
child relationships) and other item sets . No such correlations are to.be observed. 



longed and repeated interviews, such as Lassweli’s early study reported in 1 

Psychopathology and Politics , or Lane’s investigation of fifteen subjects in Political 1 i 

Ideology . This leaves unsolved the question whether displacement may he considered | j 

a social phenomenon of some importance and, indeed, to what extent it exists in | 

the selected cases interviewed by the investigators . It is hardly conceivable that | 

a clinical interviewer, after having spent many hours with a subject in intensive | j 

dialogue, would come to the conclusion that the political beliefs of an. individual * n 

have no relationship whatever to his psycho -dynamic characteristics. oi r indeed', that 1 1 

there is no trace of displacement of unacceptable “impjilses . | j 



In the pages to follow we will therefore be concerned with the,generad 
structure cf conflict orientations and use the term displacement in a generic sense. 



t o describe- the relationships between. similar attitudes toward different objects. 



hypothesis -that some characteristics- of the social structure in which.the young 



Typically, information about Freudian displacement comes from pro- 



We begin by askingihe question with respect ta what person sor insti- 
tutions. displacement is likely to take place. In this study,, we are investigating the 
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person grows up to help shape his orientations toward the political world. This 
hypothesis is similar to that of Aimond and Verba who, in The Civic Culture, re - 
port that participation in family decisions, in decisions in school and at the place 
of work relate to a feeling of personal civic competence .* A similar question in 
ths early version of gut instrairierits, ado) in communities B and C, will 
give us some clue to the psychological relationships between mental images of 
various institutions. Me ashed the respondents to state how much they thought 
they had to say — or would have to say in the future **- about the way tilings are 
done in their families, among their friends, in school, at work, in the community 
and in the nation. The correlation matrix in Table 5 .1 contains the correlation 
coefficients for both communities . The similarity of the results from these two 
rather different cities gives us some confidence that we are dealing with a general 
characteristic of young people rather than with the peculiarities of some one com- 
munity. 



TABLE 5.2 

SENSE OF PERSONAL EFFICACY 







CORRELATION MATRIX 
COMMUNITIES B AND C 
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Community C* The upper, figure in each cell . N = 484 -492 due to incomplete 
responses . 

Community Bt The lower figure in each cell . N - 513-526 due to incomplete 
responses . 



’"Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic, Culture, Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1963, pp. 346-368. 
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While most of the correlations are rather low, two clusters of variables 
appear in the matrix: the first of these consists of community, nation, and school, 
the second of family and friends . There exists a low correlation between friends 
and community, and between work and community. Clearly, if a factor analysis 
had been attempted, two factors would have emerged: the first grouping the insti- 
tutions based on personal contacts, the second those embodying secondary relations. 
The school clearly belongs into the second cluster of institutions; students who have 
a high sense of efficacy in school expect to be efficaceous, later on, in their com- 
munity or nation . if displacement of attitudes learned in these institutions is to take 
place, it is most likely to occur between the school and the political institutions, not 
between the family and the community or nation . 

The question may be raised why our results should differ from those ob- 
tained by Almond and Verba in five different countries . In all probability, the 
answer relates to the ages of the respondents: the respondents in the five -nation 
study were adults, ours were adolescents . With very little or no work experience 
to their credit, young people are not likely to see the place of work as an institu- 
tion in which they can make their influence felt. Moreover, adolescents probably 
make a sharper distinction than do adults between the primary and the secondary 
environments, since the family of orientation is experienced as a social entity more 
remote from the surrounding social world than is the family of procreation. 

Since thc> hypothesis underlying this study specifies just this sort of dis - 
placement, vie decided to investigate the extent to which the alternative hypothesis — 
that of family influence upon the formation of political orientation -- might be 
justified. To this end, we conducted a small number of interviews with stuuents and 
their parents in community C . Ihe sixty cases originally selected for this study 
were chosen from the high school student population by a process of stratified proba- 
bility sampling. The strata were determined from the questionnaire responses on 
the basis of the father’s occupations and the childrens grade level. Parents and 
children were questioned extensively about mutual relationships, particularly about 
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’’problems” (i »e. conflicts) arising in the home and about the way these "were handled* 
The parents were also given the questionnaire items about adolescent friendship 
groups, immigration, and social conflict which appeared on the questionnaire ad- 
ministered in the school . 

Of the sixty respondents selected, fifty -four were actually interviewed, 
in the other six instances, the parents either refused to cooperate or repeatedly 
broke appointments . In each family , either the father or the mother was selected 
for interviewing according to a random selection table • Ihe results of this pro ■ 
cedure are even mors disappointing than we had anticipated • 

The interviews yielded very little material which might help to determine 
whether the child learned anything about conflict and its resolution in the family . 

Most of the problems mentioned by the respondents dealt with trivial matters, such 
as curfew and permission to use the family car, and there was no evidence that 
these were handled "politically,” i.e. by any process of bargaining or any stratagem 
other than direct pressure and counter -pressure <, Nor were we able, in spite of 
a considerable amount of probing, to obtain any expression of feeling about basic 
values or disagreements about them . Indeed the most startling result of the inter - 
views was that there appears to be very little communication in the families, except 
about the most trivial things . 

In an effort to ascertain whether there is any similarity between the re- 
sponses of parents and of their children, we used a correlation technique. For each 
pair of child and parent, we computed seven correlation coefficients, each over a 
set of related questions « The seven question sets were! (1) a set of items dealing 
with the child’s actual behavior (obedience, conduct, doing one s share, goal 
striving, open-mindedness, etc-), (2) problems arising in parent -child relations, 

(3) media co nsum ption and interest in public affairs, (4) adolescent friendship groups, 
(5) immigration, (6) and (7) two types of conflicts in the public arena . In addition, 
we correlated the responses of each parent with those of another child -- not his 
own -- randomly selected from his child’s stratum • Table 5 *2 shows the mean 
correlation coefficients obtained by this procedure • 
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TABLE 5.2 

AVERAGE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR MATCHED AND UNMATCHED 

PAIRS OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

• FIFTY -SIX PAIRS OF SUBJECTS, COMMUNITY C 
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The range of the correlation coefficient goes from - .08 to .91, and only 
very few of the correlation coefficients are negative . On none of the seven sets of 
questions do properly matched pairs of parents and children generally obtain higher 
correlation coefficients than do randomly matched pairs . 

It may seem bitter irony if we observe that the scores of parents and their 
own children agree no more (and sometimes less) than those of randomly matched 
pairs; yet the positive means (and the lack of negative correlations) indicate that the 
phenomenon is far from random . If the correlations were solely a matter of chance, 
we would expect close to symetric distributions with means of zero. The pre- 
dominance of positive correlations can be explained only by the existence of some 
common response patterns characteristic of all parents and children. In other words, 
the responses to the questions we have posed are determined by cultural factors 
rather than the specific experiences of parents and children in their own families . 

As the means indicate, the highest correlations occur on the set of . 
questions dealing with media consumption and interest in public affairs. Here, as 
with all other question sets, the distribution of correlation for parents and children is 
scarcely different from that for randomly matched pairs . The high correlations must 
be due to our matching the pairs -- systematically or randomly -- within strata . 

We have not attempted to match adolescents and adults completely at random, but it 
seems reasonable that patterns of media consumption and of interest in public affairs -- 
or the response patterns concerning such matters — are charcteristic of social 
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strata. If this is true, the correlations on the media -interest variables would be 
particularly high because they reflect not only general cultural patterns but also 
those of the sub-cultures of social classes. 

We conclude, then, that orientations toward the political world are in all 
probability primarily a cultural phenomenon. There is doubtless a close relation- 
ship between the social structures of the community or the school and cultural 
values, so that both of them cooperate in generating orientations toward the political 
world. This conclusion may seem to be contrary to other findings which argue for 
a strong i nf luence of the family on political attitudes . But the studies on which 
these generalizations are based typically deal with party affiliation. No doubt, 
party affiliation in this country is inherited in the same way as religious denomination. 
But this no more implies the inheritance of any particular orientations toward the 
social world than does the inheritance of a religious lable imply the inheritance of 
some particular attitude towa:;d life. Parties persist, but the content of their 
policies changes with the requirements of the times . In this study, we are not 
dealing with identifications of which party affiliations form a part , but rather with 
the content of political ideology and action . 

II. ASPECTS OF CONFLICT 

In much of this report we will explore the hypothesis that orientations 
toward conflict in general and toward political phenomena in particular, are acquired 
in the social context of secondary relations . The learning of such orientations may 
take two forms: (i) the learner may either generalize from his own personal 
experience, or (2) the orientations he acquires may be communicated to him as 
part of the group culture of which he partakes . We will have to consider both of 
these possibilities . 

£ or the present, our task is to make explicit what we mean by conflict 
orientations and what realities correspond to this concept . In particular, we will 
have to specify various aspects of conflict orientations and try to determine whether 
these form a coherent whole in the minds of our respondents . Only after this is 
done will we be able to investigate the specific orientations that are being acquired 
by the adolescents . 
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Our instrument was designed to study several sets of variables which 
we regard as aspects of conflict orientations. These fall into the categories of 

(1) perceptions, (2) behavioral preferences and values, and (3) group orienta - 

H Ano 

w&vruk/ • 

Several perception variables are measured by the five sets of dyadic 
items relating to the conflict between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., between young 
people and adults, between business and labor, between Whites and Negroes, and 
between Democrats and Republicans . By computing indices over these sets of 
items, we are able to study the following aspects of conflict perceptions: 

(1) The extent to which either, or both or neither of the two opponents 
are regarded as active in the conflict situation (Conflict Role Index, 
CRI); 

(2) The extent to which a given opponent, or a pair of them, are con- 
sidered to have caused the conflict (Conflict Cause Index, CCi); 

(3) Beliefs that certain circumstances, attitudes, or behavioral patterns 
typically generate conflict (Index of Conflict Origins, COI); 

(4) Consistency in conflict perception, i.e. the extent to which the 
five conflict situations are perceived to have similar attributes 
(Index of the Consistency of Perceptions, CPI). 

A fifth perception variable, which includes emotional reactions to con- 
flict, is represented by the two "blame scales" attached to '•ach of the five 
question sets . These are intended to indicate the degree to which the respondent 
disapproves of each opponent in a conflict or of both of them . If we compare the 
scores on each pair of scales, we obtain a measure of the difference in the amount 
of guilt the respondent imputes to each opponent, the "Blame Balance" (BB); if we 
consider only the highest score on either of the two scales, we obtain an indication 
of the respondent’s punitiveness, the "Blame Weight" (BW). 

Behavioral preferences' and values include two types of items: (1) the 
questions, attached to each of the five dyadic item sets, asking the respondent to 
identify with one of the opponents and lo state how this participant should act 
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("Solutions”); and six sets of paired comparisons, which require thai the respondent 
indicate what values participants in the conflict pursue . 

Group orientations are, in this study, feelings of exclusiveness concerning 
one's, own group and of intolerance toward groups considered deviant. Such feelings 
are commonly believed to contribute to conflict . Inasmuch as this study deals with 
the effects which participation in formal and informal groups may have upon attitudes, 
it was reasonable to hypothesize that group orientations may mediate between the 
variables of participation and attitude. Two types of questions deal with these orienta- 
tions: (1) a set of items exploring the consequences of participation on homogeneous 
and in heterogeneous friendship groups , with a corresponding set, almost identically 
phrased, relating to admission of immigrants into this country; and (2) four parallel 
questions asjtdng respondents what sanctions, if any, should be employed against four 
types of non -conformists (Communists , atheists, people suspected of disloyalty, and 
"people who don't believe in the sanctity of marriage"). 

The answers to all of these questions show a common general trend: the 
predominant answers are almost always these which depreciate the importance of con- 
flict. The patterns of answers leave one with the impression that young people gener- 
ally tend to see conflict as somehow unnatural, due to confusion and carelessness, 
rather than to the deliberate action of men pursuing their interests or acting in accord 
with their true motivations. There are, of course, exceptions, as for instance in the 
case of the Russians, whose actions are considered somewhat less reputable than 
those of other people. Table 5 .3 shows, for instance, that 80% of the respondents 
attribute to the Russians a desire to control, and 66% believe that they put self- 
interest above the common good . Similar motivations are much less frequently 
attributed to other conflict opponents -- sixty per cent of die respondents perceive no 
self-interest in either Democrats or Republicans. 

Indeed, the main point made by the majority erf the responses is that no one, 
except perhaps Russia, the publicly designated arch-enemy, is guilty of evil intentions . 
And even in the case of the Russian, amorality, vindictiveness and stubbornness, i.e. 
specifically personal faults, are less frequenly perceived than characteristics con- 
nected with their role in world affairs. Overall, the tendency is to check both items 
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of any given pair » indicating that both opponents engage in the same kind of action . 
And in the ’’both” column, the most popular responses categories --the reasons 
most frequently assigned to the development of conflict — are those alleging mutual 
lack of understanding and divergencies in beliefs . It is as though the respondents 
were saying that it s all in the mind" {indeed, the famous UNESCO declaration made 
the same point). However, the categories of "superiority” and "control” also draw 
considerable proportions of responses . 

A few cells in the table bear pointing out . Over fourty per cent of the re - 
spondenfcs consider adults distrustful and desirous to control. It is only in the re- 
lations between adults and young people that these two motives are the most fre- 
quently imputed, and the pattern of percentages most nearly resembling this one is 
that characterizing whites in conflict with Negroes . Since we are not yet considering 
relationships between items, the most we can say is that the culture which produces 
these response patterns tends to favor imputation of these two motives to the con- 
trolling group. Beyond this, it would, be difficult to argue that the responses tc the 
five conflict situations fall into very similar patterns . Aside from the tendency to 
treat all conflicts as due to defective communication (i .e . lack of understanding or 
differences in beliefs), the respondents seem to perceive each conflict as a separate 
kind of phenomenon. 

The behavior patterns or motivations which respondents assign to opponents 
in conflict situations stand out more clearly in Tables 5 .4 and 5 .5 . The first of 
these shows the percentages of students who indicate (by assigning a rank) that at 
least one of the two items shown in the heading should be consideretian important 
cause of conflict. Understanding -Beliefs, and Superiority -Control are clearly the 
most fre^ sently named causes, with the latter more frequent in conflicts that seem 
particularly acute. In Table 5 .5, these causes have been ranked, to show the 
correspondence between the relative frequencies . If rank correlations were com- 
puted between these arrays, they would in general turn out fairly high. The major 
disturbance in the otherwise similar patterns of ranks is due to the placement of the 
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TABLE 5.4 

MOST IMPORTANT REASONS FOR CONFLICT. 

PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS SELECTING EITHER OR BOTH OF FIVE 
RESPONSE CONTENT CATEGORIES AS ’’IMPORTANT" REASONS FOR 

CONFLICT, COMMUNITIES A AND D 



jERJCT 










Understanding - 
Beliefs 


Superiority - 
Control 


Fear 

Distrust 


Immorality- 

Self-interest 


Stubbornness 

Vindictive- 

ness 


U.S.- 


A 


50.6 


52.3 


35.7 


23.2 


21.7 


U.S.S.R. 


D 


60.3 


64.7 


31 .5 


39.9 


28.9 




Total 


57.5 


6i.l 


47.0 


35.1 


26.9 


A Villi'© - 

4 AUM4VV 


A 


73,8 


18.6 


23.2 


19.7 


15.2 


Youth 


D 


70.8 


35.5 


33 .6 


30.2 


21.2 




Total 


71.7 


30.6 


30.6 


27.2 


19.4 


Business - 


A 


53.7 


24.4 


20.9 


26 .6 


24,2 


Labor 


D 


55.2 


38.5 


Oft 9 

oo *& 


31 .4 


31 .3 




Total 


54.7 


34.5 


29.7 


30.1 


29.2 


White - 


A 


40.8 


49.2 


20.5 


15.0 


13,9 


Negro 


D 


51.5 


59.3 


35.9 


28.3 


26.3 




Total 


48.4 


56 .4 


31.5 


24.5 


22,7 


Republican - 


A 


41.8 


37.5 


10,9 


9.8 


16.6 


Democrat 


D 


48.7 


49.0 


18.2 


20.6 


26.2 




Total 


46.7 


45.7 


16.1 


17.5 


23,5 
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Distrust item, which particularly characterizes the motives of the U.S. in her 
relations with Russia and that of adults in their contacts with young people . 

As could be expected, the relationships between corresponding items 
in different question sets are not particularly high . The contingency coefficients 
describing these relationships are presented in Table 5 .6 . There is no pair 
of conflicts which, in the respondents’ perceptions shows, by comparison to 
other pairs, a particularly close relationship. By the same token, it is certainly 
not possible to argue that generational conflict (conflict between ’'adults and 
young people”) serves as the prototype of other conflicts. Thus, with respect to 
conflict perceptions, the hypothesis that young people generalize from their 
experience of generational conflict can certainly not be sustained. The coeffi- 
cients associated with ’’Understanding” and ’’Beliefs” are, on the ’whole, slightly 
higher than those associated with other items, indicating the greater generality 
of this perceputal category . This is not the case for “Desire to Control” and 
’’Superiority, ” since these two content categories are associated with specific 
conflicts . 

We will show later in this chapter that Blame indices do not exhibit any 
strong relationships to one another either . For the time 

being, it will suffice to show the averages of these indices for the five question sets 

% # 

(see Table 5 .7). Both Blame Balance and Blame Weight averages appear to vary 
with the perceived seriousness of the conflict. If this analysis is accurate, it must 
be concluded that students in high school do not take the conflict between Democrats 
and Republicans very seriously. 

III. VALUES AND BEHAVIORAL PREFERENCES 
One of the earlier hypotheses in this study was that values might strongly 
affect political perceptions and behavior orientations . Furthermore, values might be 
shared by formal and informal groups, so that the propagation of value positions by 
the members of the group might account for political perceptions and orientations . 

We were soon disabused . Values did not bear an;/ relationships to any other items in 
the instrument; for this reason, the value items were relegated to the end of the re- 
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TABLE 5 .6 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CORRESPONDING ITMES IN CONFLICTING SCALE 
FOR ALL PAIRS OF CONFLICT SITUATIONS. 

CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS* FOR COMMUNITIES A AND D** 










Generational 
vs. Internatiop.i 


r -a 

! .*■« CO 

g -fl 

.2 ® 
£5 3 


*— < 
a ) 
a 

O aJ 

•H *H 

-O « \ 


s ° 

O •<-! 

•r-t 4— > 

4^ 


«— « 
r-4 CO 

g -a 

| m 


ci 

§ 73 

«r*4 


2 

5 o 

O 


r-4 

CO *««4 


CO 

-2 a 

co £» 






« 'O 

ga 

a o 

r 2 ® 

o ► 


8 5 

a . 

r 2 05 

o > 


rt -^5 
M £ 
<u O -* 
S 3 . 

ft 50 

O > 


«J 13 

fi .9 
0 ) . 

£ » 
A > 


■y o 

Es 

Q ) . 

e « 


cO 73 
es P 

0 ) . 
g 83 

S > 


‘S « 

w osj 

is 


•i*4 *H 

M ** 
w O 
03 d , 

r a * 

a 5 


Superiority A 


.22 


.32 


.18 


.26 


.25 


.23 


.18 


.18 


.28 




D 


.17 


.25 


.19 


.15 


.22 


.14 


.22 


.16 


.28 


Fear 


A 


.31 


.33 


.29 


.20 


.21 


.31 


.19 


.31 


.34 




D 


.12 


.21 


.23 


.26 


.26 


.29 


.24 


.28 


.32 


Lack of 






















under- 

standing 


A 


.32 


.31 


.33 


.29 


.31 


.31 


.24 


.35 


.41 




D 


.26 


.28 


.31 


.21 


.28 


,OU 


,27 


.32 


.33 


Vindictive 






















ness 


A 


.23 


.26 


.27 


.21 


.31 


.23 


.23 


.34 


.31 




D 


.22 


.28 


.24 


.27 


.21 


.22 


.24 


.26 


.32 


Distrust 


A 


.17 


.17 


.18 


.24 


.15 


.19 


.18 


.26 


.36 




D 


.15 


.17 


.23 ‘ 


.29 


.21 


.18 


.22 


.28 


.29 


Stubborn- 






















ness 


A 


.22 


.28 


.29 


.34 


.29 


.24 


.25 


.36 


.37 




D 


.25 


.30 


.24 


.35 


.27 


.22 


.24 


.27 


.35 


Beliefs 


A 


.27 


.37 


.33 


.35 


.28 


.22 


,31 


.36 


.42 




D 


.26 


.29 


.30 


.36 


.25 


.26 


.29 


.28 


.35 


Self- 






















interest 


A 


.32 


.22 


.22 


.22 


.26 


.24 


.19 


.24 


.27 




D 


.34 


.31 


.27 


.28 


.21 


.18 


.22 


.21 


.31 


Desire for 






















control 


A 


.21 


.14 


.20 


.20 


.19 


.13 


.32 


.24 


.26 




D 


.17 


.23 


.22 


.26 


.16 


.17 


.13 


.20 


.27 


Amoral 






















behavior 


A 


.18 


.23 


.26 


.35 


.28 


.13 


.31 


.29 


.37 




D 


.19 


.28 


.22 


.27 


.23 


.20 


.25 


.23 


.39 



► o 

•a ^ 

5 o 
as o< 



.3.1 

.29 

.25 

.25 



.37 

.31 

.18 

.29 

.21 

.23 

.34 

.24 

.44 

.38 

.27 

.29 

.29 

.31 

.37 

.31 



I 



♦The upper limit of the contingency coefficients for these 9 d.f . tables is .87 . 
**N*s vary between 381 and 477 fro Community A and between 394 and 1190 for 
Community D, due to non-response or incomplete questionnaires. 
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TABLE 5.7 

BLAME SCORE AVERAGES, COMMUNITIES A AND D 



Conflict 


Blame Balance 


Blame Weight 




A 


D 


A 


D 


Adult -Youth , 


1.3 


1.2 


5.5 


5.4 


U.S.-U.S.S.R 


2.8 


2.7 


6.6 


6.1 


Business -Labor 


1.2 


1.3 


5.3 


5 .3 


White -Negro 


1.8 


2.0 


5.5 


6.0 


Democrat -Republican 


0.5 


0.8 


3.9 


4.1 



vised instruments, so that students who finished the other questions rapidly would 
be kept busy and prevented from disturbing the other students. As a result, only 
about two "thirds of the students in communities A and D answered these question 
sets, and those who answered may be expected to belong to the higher IQ groups. 

For these reasons, we will briefly present the data from communities B and C, and 
some summary statistics for communities A and D. 

In Table 5 .8 we show the percentages of all responses, among students in 
C and B, which indicate a preference for a given value over any others . ’’Respect” 
and ’’Good Friends” are clearly most highly prized among all students, and it is 
obvious that they believe their feelings about this will not change as they grow up. 
Furthermore, they attribute the same value preferences to public figures and entities, 
such as nations and labor union leaders, although the percentages of responses in the 
’’Friends” category show some discrimination between self and public figures. Self- 
assertion (”to stand up for oneself”) runs a close third among the six values, and 
almost equal proportions of the responses express preferences for this value with 
respect to the self and to all other social figures and aggregates . Greater variations 
are to be observed with respect to values that are not particularly popular, so that 
labor leaders or politicians may be perceived as wanting to be ’ important" while 
students themselves commonly have no such ambitions . 

The values drawing the highest numtk r of preference responses refer, 
at bottom, to ascriptive properties. Certainly and interesting life, importance and 
wealth must, in the case of most students, be achieved, while respect and friendship 
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TABLE 5.8 

TENDENCY TO ATTRIBUTE PREFERENCES FOR SIX VALUES 
TO VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS AND SOCIAL, AGGREGATES . 

STUDENT POPULATIONS, COMMUNITIES C ANDB 
IN PER CENT OF ALL RESPONSES 

INDIVIDUALS AND SOCIAL AGGREGATES 







Self 1 


Self 




Labor 


Negroes^ 


Politic 




Commu - 


as 


as 


Great 


Union 


as a 




Values 


nity 


Student Adult 


Nation 


Leader 


Group 




Respect 


C 


76 


79 


76 


70 


8i 


79 




3 


78 


78 


74 


68 


71 


77 


Friends 


C 


81 


74 


58 


55 


59 


58 




B 


74 


71 


55 


57 


51 


57 


Self- 
















Assertion 


C 


63 


62 


62 


61 


64 


51 




B 


61 


59 


60 


59 


63 


47 


Interests 


C 


44 


37 


29 


23 


34 


20 




D 

V 


40 


32 


3 ! 

«*> 


22 


S9 


22 


Importance 


C 


26 


25 


48 


57 


43 


56 




B 


29 


27 


47 


56 


42 


60 


Wealth 


C 


13 


26 


29 


35 


24 


32 




B 


20 


33 


32 


38 


31 


22 


*N for 1st four entities. 


C=239; B=224 










^N for Negroes and Politician, C=238; 


B=280 









are essentially values one enjoys by virtue of one’s social position. The only ’’popular" 
value which may be viewed as referiing to an achieved characteristic is self-assertion; 
still, it does not refer to goals for which the individual may be striving but rather to 
momentary reactions in cases of social adversity. Thus, it may be argued that the 
distinction between the private and the public sphere, whiui we seem to observe in 
these data, is precisely one between ascription and consumption on the one hand, and 
achievement and goal striving on the other. For this reason, one might become 
skeptical about the possibility that orientations acquired in personal contacts might 
easily transfer to the public sphere . 
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The data for A and D show quite similar results . Table 5 .9 exhibits 
the average value preference scores for the two cities combined. The scores, which 
range from 0 to 4, reflect the number of paired comparisons in which an individual 
preferred a given value to any other . Since, in this version of the questionnaire, we 
used the term "Power" rather than "Importance," the differences between private 
and public values stand out even more sharply than in the earlier edition . 

TABLE 5.9 

AVERAGE VALUE PREFERENCE SCORES 
COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 





Student 

Now 


Student 
as Adult 


Labor 

Leader 


Powerful 

Nation 


Negro 


Political 

Leader 


Power 


0.22 


0.55 


2.73 


2.16 


0.85 


2.35 


Good Friends 


2.69 


2.52 


1.73 


2.04 


2.56 


2.10 


Respect 


2.82 


2.83 


2.65 


ft 

Z.l l 


O {\£. 
£t . 7V 


2.89 


Self-assertion 


2.29 


2.27 


2.21 


2.64 


2.38 


1.83 


Interesting Life 


1.96 


1.82 


0.67 


0.42 


1.24 


0.80 



If the value items indicate a certain division between tbe private and the 
public spheres, this is much less the case with respect to conflict solutions. The 
five parallel "solutions" questions, essentially, discriminate between degrees of 
toughness (or softness) in dealing with an opponent. As Table 5.10 shows, the fourth 
of the five responses, which recommends a flexible but not entirely unprincipled 
approach to the opponent, draws about two-thirds of all responses; the only exception 
is the conflict between the U.S . and the U.S .S .R. — only a little over half of the 
respondents chose this alternative here . 

IV. GROUP ORIENTATION S 

In responding to the two sets of group orientation items dealing with 
friendship groups and with immigration, our respondents exhibit a certain amount 
of ambivalence which reflects rather accurately both the culture of the high school 
and of the country. Pride in one’s group, and unity among its members are regarded 
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TABLE 5.10 

SOLUTIONS PROPOSED FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF CONFLICTS 
COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED, IN PER CENT 









Opponent 








Adults 


Youth U.S. 


Business 
or Labor 


White Democrat or 

or Negro Republican 


No Good to Talk 


0.8 


1.2 2.4 


0.7 


2.3 


1 .7 


Talk Only if Opponent 
Gives In 


3.4 


3.8 4.0 


2.7 


2.9 


2.5 


Agreement Without Changing 
Principles 


13 A 


10.7 30.9 


19.9 


19.2 


23.2 


Exchange ideas to Agree 


69.4 


65.7 53.7 


64.5 


64 .8 


61.1 


Change Views *o Avoid 
Conflict 


13.0 


18.6 8.9 


12.2 


10.8 


11.5 



as good things, but exclusiveness is contrary to the ethic of equalitarianism . The 
means of response scores, shown on Table 5 .11, are based on fairly flat distribu- 
tions whose standard deviations cluster aboU the value of 1 .4 . As the figures show, 
the responses indicating exclusiveness occur more frequently with respect to the 
nation than to one's own friendship group. In general, students seem to discount the 
disadvantages that might arise from confining one's contacts to people of back- 
grounds similar to one's own (particularly in the case of the nation); but at *he same 
time, they vigorously acknowledge the advantages of admitting people from different 
backgrounds, so as to avoid conformity and have the opportunity to learn ’ ow to get 
along with different types of people. The correlations between corresponding items 
for friendship groups and the nation are generally low, although most are significant 
beyond the .00.1 level. While there appears to be a general group orientation, other 
factors — such as patriotism, egalitarianism, and general broad-mindedness 
evidently account for the variability in scores . 

The factor analysis in Table 5 .12 will help to give a clearer understanding 
of these group orientations. For the purpose of this analysis, all items were re- 
scored in such a way that the high end of the scale always denotes a positive 
orientation toward the respondent's own group and nation and a corresponding desire 
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TABLE 5.11 

CONSEQUENCES OF ADMITTING INDIVIDUALS SIMILAR TO OR DIFFERENT 
FROM ONE’S GROUP AND NATION. CORRELATIONS AND MEANS FOR 
CORRESPONDING ITEMS .* COMMUNITIES A AND Dl 



Consequences of Admiciing | 

Similar Individuals 


community 


r i 


j uroup 
(Mean) 


Nation 

(Mean) 


Avoid disagreements over group 


A 


.28 


2.8 


3.2 


(national) goals 


D 


.22 


3,0 


3.3 


Take more pride in your group 


A 


.25 


3,1 


3.9 


(nation) 


D 


,21 


3.1 


3.7 


Miss knowing interesting people 


A 


.20 


3.4 


2.8 




D 


*18 


3*3 


2,8 


Have a more united group 


A 


,11 


3.1 


3.6 


(nation) 


D 


.13 


3.1 


3.5 


Come to believe that own people 


A 


.20 


2.4 


1.8 


are better than others 


D 


.21 


2.6 


2.1 


Come to distrust people who 


A 


.24 


2.8 


1.8 


are different 


D 


.17 


2.8 


2.0 


Consequences of Admitting 










Different Individuals 










Associate with people of low 


A 


.18 


3.0 


2.5 


moral character 


D 


.18 


2.9 


2.6 


Maintain individuality 


A 

4 A. 


is 

*- AW 


3.5 


3 ,3 




D 


.20 


3.4 


3.3 


Trouble between rich and poor 


A 


.24 


2.7 


2.7 


people 


D 


.16 


2.7 


2,7 


Be less narrow -minded 


A 


.26 


3.3 


3.4 




D 


:3l 


3.3 


3.2 


Associate with people who have 


A 


.17 


3.2 


2.8 


false and dangerous beliefs 


D 


.19 


3.0 


2.9 


Learn to malice friends with 


A 


.31 


4.4 


4 .4 


different people 


D 


.31 


4.0 


4.2 



*The disagree -agree scale is rescored i -5 . A mean of 3 thus corresponds to 
the neutral position on the scale . 



1 A: N=426-445 
D: N= 1016-1052 



NATIONAL HOMOGENEITY GROUP HOMOGENEITY 
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TABLE 5.12 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF PARALLEL SETS OF ITEMS DEALING WITH 
HOMOGENEITY OF FRIENDSHIP GROUPS AND OF NATION. 
COMMUNITY A *— VARIMAX ROTATION OF FOUR FACTORS 

FACTORS 



XF SAME: 




"Differences" 


"Unity" 


"Individuality" 


"In-group 


Avoid disagreement abouit 
group goals 


+ 


.1246 


.5848 


-.0056 


-.1487 


Take more pride in group 




.0956 


.4499 


\1543 


.2949 


Miss knowing interesting 
people 




-.0130 


-.1240 


.0460 


- .6032 


More united group 


+ 


.1679 


.3870 


.2762 


*>1367 


Believe friends are better 
than others 




.2626 


-.0285 


-.1659 


-.6286 


End up distrusting "different*' 
people 


M 


.3754 


OO 

© 

• 

1 


-.0763 


- *5952 


IF DIFFERENT: 

Too close to people with poor 
moral standards 


+ 


.5008 


.1546 


-*1765 


-.1904 


Not forced to be like every- 
one 




-.0109 


.1737 


.2207 


-.5232 


Trouble between well off and 
poor 


+ 


.5287 


.1459 


*.1073 


-.2643 


Less narrow -minded 


- 


-.0906 


.0825 


.3746 


- .4763 


Near people with wrong 
beliefs 


+ 


.4839 


.0935 


- .0467 


-.0707 


Learn to make friends 


- 


-.1735 


.0289 


.15270 


.0365 


IF LIKE US: 

Avoid disagreement about 
national goals 


*t* 


.1363 


.6267 


-.0346 


- .0221 


Take more pride in country 


+ 


.0839 


.6808 


-,,0016 


.0773 


Miss interesting people 




.1128 


-.2688 


.,5325 


-.1795 


More united country 


4- 


.0014 


.6298 


.0071 


-.0838 


Believe we are better than 
others 


mm 


.4881 


-,3696 


.2527 


-.1292 


End up distrusting "different*’ 
people 




.5091 


-.3254 


.2921 


-.0728 


IF DIFFERENT: 

Let in people with low morale + 


.6131 


.1051 


.0623 


.0937 


Not forced to be alike 


- 


.1712 


.0347 


.4604 


.0153 


Trouble between rich and 
poor 


4* 


.5020 


.1672 


-.0302 


-.1097 


Less narrow -minded 


- 


-.0432 


.0370 


.5522 


-.1277 


Let in people with wrong 
beliefs 


4- 


.6199 


.0878 


.0259 


.2361 


Learn to get along with 
different people 


mm 


-.0927 


.0961 


.6309 


.0908 
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to exclude people from differing backgrounds . In order to facilitate the reading 
of tills table, we have indicated the direction of each item (combined with the "foil" 
which introduces it) by a plus or minus sign. A plus sign shows that an affirmative 
response to the item denotes a positive group orientation . 

The pattern of factor loadings clearly shows that, on all factors, people 
tend to be consistent in the direction .of their responses . V/e can therefore say that 
a 11 four factors describe dimensions of group orientations . But the exceptions are 
noteworthy . The first factor, which seems to deal with the consequences of associa- 
tion between socially, ethically and ideologically different people has four of its 
high positive loadings on positive items and two on negative items . It reflects a 
peculiar ambivalence which foresees trouble between rich and poor people, worries 
about the influence of people with poor moral standards and opposes letting in 
people with impalatable beliefs, but which at the same time, sees the danger of 
deling superior to or distrusting others. The second factor appears to deal exclu- 
sively with group unity, the third with individuality, while the fourth concerns only 
the friendship group and its character as an in-group. 

Clearly, group participation in a culture which emphasizes equality and 
openness (at least in words if not always in practice) is not a simple matter. 

Neither are the attitudes that go with, or are generated by, such participation. 

In view of the complexity of the factor structure, it is difficult to imagine how group 
orientations, if they were acquired through the experience of participation, could 
easily be transferred to political situations . 

The ambivalence about group orientations and the distinction previously 
encountered between private and public matters are observable also in the responses 
to the four questions dealing with non -conformists. Here the problem is to reconcile 
the liberal tenets of American constitutional democracy with the feelings of antipathy 
toward those who place themselves outside generally accepted norms . Table 5.13 
reports the relative frequencies of index scores for the four variables . For each of 
the four items, it was necessary to construct a somewhat different index depending on 
the response patterns, but the numbers are roughly comparable. Clearly, severe 
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TABLE 5-13 

SANCTIONS FOR MON -CONFORMITY ADVOCATED BY RESPONDENTS. 
COMMUNITIES A AND D. COMBINED, IN PER CENT 

Index of Severity of Sanction 
0 1 2 3 4 5 Total 

(no sanction) (severe 

sanction) 



People disbelieving in 



sanctity of marriage 
Atheists 


66.0 

70.9 


18.2 

10.6 


16.8 

16.0 


2.2 




100 

100 


People suspected to be 
disloyal 


50.2 


5.3 


'6.4 


14.9 17.6 


5.6 


100 


Communists 


16.7 


6.5 


9.0 


15.0 23.2 


29.6 


100 



sanctions against those whose non-conformity affects only their private behavior are 
extremely rare. Moreover, two -thirds or more of the students would apply no sanctions 
to such individuals . The response patterns are drastically different for people whose 
behavior affects public matters, with more than half of the students being willing to 
deprive Communists of the right to vote and of .'liberty. Once more, in view of the 
apparent separateness of the public and private spheres of experience, it seems doubtful 
that transfer of learning from one to the other is likely to take place . 

V . RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ASPECTS OF CONFLICT ORIENTATIONS 

We must now raise the Question whether the variables which we have treated 

as "aspects" of conflict orientations form in any sense a coherent cluster . Indeed, 

*■ 

do conflict orientations exist anywhere outside the mind of the researcher? Do these 
perceptions, behavioral preferences, and group orientations relate to each other, or 
do they exist as isolated parts of experience and cognitions? 

We started out from the expectation that the manner in which we perceive 
the social world, particularly the world of conflict, relates in a significant manner 
to our expectations concerning outcomes, and, indeed, our preferences. The 
most startling result of the first questionnaire, administered in B and C, was the 
virtual absence of relationships between perceived sources of conflict and expected 
outcomes • Table 5 .14 reports these results. 
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TABLE 5.14 

SOURCES AND OUTCOMES OF INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT. 

CORRELATION MATRIX . 

COMMUNITIES B AND C <N=489-493) 

Outcomes of Conflict 



Sources of Ccsfliwv 
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1. Money and Ma- 


B 


.11 


.15 


-.07 


.11 


.10 


-.02 


.02 


-.09 


terial Possessions 


C 


.04 


.10 


.01 


.06 


.09 


-.03 


.02 


*01 


2 • Attempts to 


n 

V 


_ l\A 
«vrr 


in 

li>V 


-.06 


*07 


.13 


.02 


-07 


-.05 


Beat Opponent 


c 


-.06 


.13 


-.12 


.03 


.13 


1 

• 

o 


-.00 


-.13 


3 . Attempts to 


B 


-.03 


.14 


..01 


.06 


.08 


-.02 


.04 


-.05 


Prove Own Supe- 
riority 


C 


-.07 


.17 


-.09 


.05 


•15 


- .10 


« A1 

• ! MX 


~ so 

• JLX# 


4 . Attempts to 


B 


.08 


.14 


OO 

o 

• 

t 


.07 


.04 


- .05 


.02 


-.01 


Give Orders 


C 


-.07 


.18 


-.04 


.06 


.06 


-.01 


-.01 


-.01 


5 . Different 


B 


.13 


-.04 


.06 


-.07 


.03 


.10 


.11 


.11 


Moral Ideas 


C 


-.06 


-*03 


.08 


.03 


-.02 


.12 


.04 


..08 


6 . Lack of 


B 


.07 


-.03 


.05 


00 

O 

• 


.02 


.09 


.08 


.07 


Mutual Under- 
standing 


C 


-.01 


-.00 


-.05 


.04 


.05 


.08 


.10 


.00 


7. Stubbornness 


B 


.07 


.15 


-.01 


.07 


.09 


-.02 


.04 


-.04 




C 


-.10 


.11 


-.06 


.08 


.12 


.06 


OO 

O 

• 


-.08 


8 . Fear of 


B 


.00 


. .23 


-.03 


.20 


.03 


-.09 


.02 


-.10 


Compromise 


C 


-.12 


.15 


-.11 


.12 


.18 


.08 


.08 


-.15 



Significance levels: i 0^*09 
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To be sure, quite a few of the correlation coefficients exceed conventional 
significance levels; but all of them are very low , The strongest relationships link 
the items that suggest fear and coercion, i .e . fear of compromise among the sources 
of conflict and unilateral coercion among the outcomes* . 

It was largely because of these disappointing results that the items de- 
scribing different types of outcomes were dropped in tne revised form of the question- 
naire. Either young people have no clear images of various types of conflicts <i.e. 
of the connections that may exist between the origins and outcomes) or else we had 
not succeeded in formulating items which adequately described the respondents* per- 
ceptions. The second version of the questionnaire contains only the Solutions item, 
which is designed to discriminate between ‘"tough" and "soft" approaches to an 
opponent . 

Table 5 .15 shows the relationships which exist between Solutions and 
several of the indices of conflict orientations which we have computed . The CCI 
index has been "folded over;" respondents assigning ranks only to item pairs both 
parts of which they have previously checked receive the high score of 4, while those 
who rank only item pairs bearing only one check mark receive the low score of 1 . 
This makes it possible to correlate the CCI with other indices . 

The correlations in this table are generally low, as they were in the pre- 
ceding one. A few lessons can nevertheless be drawn from this table . The most 
important of these is that the solutions envisaged by the respondents are virtually 
unrelated to any content characteristics of the conflict , 'i.e. to both the character- 
istics of the conflict situation and the kinds of action attributed to the opponents . 

This results rather clearly from the particularly low level of the correlations be- 
tween Solutions and the five Conflict Origins Indices, only one of which reaches 
statistical significance . Similarly, Solutions are unrelated to Group Orientations, 
even though respondents were asked to, and presumably did, identify with the 
actors suggested by the Solutions questions . There are some slight relationships 
of Solutions to the CRi, CCI, and the Blame indices . These relationships appear to 
become stronger the more definitely the conflict lies in the area conventionally 
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regardes as political. They are strongest in the case of the political party opponents 
and show about the same level of strength in the cases of international and racial 
conflict. It should be bora in mind, however, that only about half of the respondents 
completed enough of the questionnaire to receive index scores on the question set con- 
cerning Democrats and Republicans, so that in all probability the respondents on 
this question represent a select group of more alert and perhaps politically more 
aware students . In any event, the tendency for perceptual indices to be related to 
solutions, although weak, is no doubt present. On the other hand, the relation- 
ships are weakest where young people are considered to be the actors themselves. 
This phenomenon relates perhaps to the amount of stereotyping of conflicts in which 
a respondent can engage: the more remote a conflict is from his personal sphere 
of experience, the easier it is for him to make broad, and sometimes coherent, 
judgments regarding the roles of the opponents and their culpabilities . 

As one might have expected, the Blame Balance Index has a consistently 
negative relationship to Solutions • It must be remembered that the high end of the 
Solutions scale denotes "softness" toward an opponent, and the high end of the Blame 
Balance Scale, imbalance . his means that respondents who distribute the blame 
evenly end to adopt ’’soft” solutions • 

Thi s relationship appears even more strongly in Tabx« 5 .16, which relates 
the Conflict Cause Indices to both types of Blame indices, Blame Balance and Blame 
Weight . The greater the perception of uneven ’ responsibility” for conflict behavior, 
the greater the tendency to distribute blame unevenly between the opponents and to 
blame heavily those engaging in conflict behavior . It should be noted that in both 
Tables 5 .15 and 5 .16, the relationships with the Blame Balance Indices are stronger 
than those with Blame Weight , Clearly, the placing of heavy blame upon others (and 
also upon oneself) encounters some cultural and, no doubt, personal inhibitions. 

One way of escaping the feeling of being aggressive is to hold the weight of blame at 
» medium le 1 while discriminating between opponents as to their relative culpa- 
bility . This, however, is likely only where the opponents are somewhat remote from 
the respondents’ personal experience: the relationships with Blame Balance are 
lowest with respect to conflicts between adults and young people . 
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TABLE 5.16 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONFLICT CAUSE INDICES (FOLDED OVER) 
AND BI*AME INDICES, COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 





Type of Conflict 

National Generational Economic Racial Political 
Blame Balance -.28 -.20 -.39 -.37 -.43 

Blame Weight -.10 -.02 -.15 -.21 -.17 

It will also be noted that generally there is greater variation between 
correlations between CCI and BL.me than between Solutions and Blame . The latter 
seem to depend less on the specific context of conflict than the former . Table 5.17, 
which contains a set of "Consistency" measures confirms this impression. To con- 
struct these indices, the scales on which they are based were dichotomized, and 
respondents were scored on the extent to whir!', they gave high or low responses to 
all five ^responding question sets. Here w , .nd that inconsistency in Blame is 
more common than inconsistency in solution; Less than 10 per cent of the respondents 
are as inconsistent as is possible in the solutions they propose, while the corresponding 
percentages range from 35 to 55 per cent on the COI and Blame Weight Indices. Com- 
plete consistency is more common in community D than in A, particularly with re- 
spect to Solutions . 

TABLE 5.17 

CONSISTENCY MEASURES, COMMUNITIES A AND D IN PER CENT 

COI: Under- Blame 

Solutions standing Beliefs Weight 



Community' 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


Completely Consistent 


4.7 


31.6 


18.6 


30.5 


12.1 


15.6 


Moderately Consistent 


44.3 

46.1 


38.2 

27.8 


33.4 


#» * 4 * 

oa.e 


Aft A 

04 «u 


35 .2 


Totally Inconsistent 


4.9 


7.4 


47.9 


35.1 


55 .9 


49.1 







The main point that seems to emerge from these discussions is that 
Solutions are psychologically distinct from perceptions, including perceptions of 
blame. Solutions, as proposed courses of action, are more pragmatic than moral 
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judgments . To the extent that people identify with one of the opponents, they will 
feel impelled to recommend certain types of behavior for solving conflict, irrespec 
tive of the reasons they think underlie a given conflict or of the ethical respon- 
sibilities involved , It is one of the characteristics of conflict that it generates its 
own dynamics: however it may have come into being, however reluctantly people 
may have become involved in it, once they find themselves on one or the other side 
of a battle line people will recommend the strategy which in their view best solves 
conflict as such — a "win strategy. " a strategy of reconciliations or one that com- 



bines features of both . 

One of our tasks in studying the connections between social participa- 
tion and conflict orientations is precisely to determine what kinds of conflict orien- 
tations are likely to be learned in the adolescent 's social experience: perceptions 

of conflict or behavioral preferences. 

VI. EXPOSURE AND INTEREST 

The indications in this chapter seem to lead to the conclusion that 
orientations toward conflict may reach a certain amount of specificity if we con 
sider perceptions, but are rather general when we consider proposed solutions to 
conflict. This is the case inspire of an apparently heavy exposure of young people 
to information about public affairs . As Table 5 .18 shows, over half of the young 
people claim to be exposed to either newspaper accounts cr radio and television 
news (or both) at least once a day. Ttiis figure may be artificially high, as students 
probably consider frequent newspaper reading and television watching the "right 
answer. Nevertheless, there is no doubt a considerable amount of information 

which to some slight extent impinges on most young people „ 

That this extent is slight indeed may be gathered from Table 5 .19. 
Making allowance for the fact that the answer 'fairly interested" probably reflects 
no more than a passing interest in public affairs, only 15 to 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents rate themselves really interested in public affairs . These percentages take 
a further drop when students are asked whether they would consider doing anything 
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TABLE 5.18 

EXPOSURE TO INFORMATION ON AND DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 

COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 





Reading of 






Discussion 


Discussion 




iiv* vy opa-MVJ. 


D A A 

rxavuv 


* i *\ T 
auu i v 


WAUA 




WALLA 


TAACUU9 




A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


Never 

Rarely, less than 


5.6 


6.0 


1.2 


4.8 


4.5 


9.5 


4.1 


8.8 


once a week 
Sometimes, once a 


2.4 


3.1 


3.9 


6.9 


19.7 


24.2 


20.1 


27.1 


Week 

Fairly often, several 


q n 

%J • / 


4.8 


19 A 

av • vr 


1A q 

A w • w 


48.9 


41.4 


47-6 


41.7 


times a week 


32.1 


28.0 


28.2 


28.0 


19.5 


18.2 


22.5 


18.0 


Very often, every 
day 

More than once a 


56.8 


58.0 


37.7 


29.5 


7.2 


7.1 


5.9 


4.5 


day 


mm m* 


— 


15 .4 


14 .5 


— 


— 


mm mm 


mm mm 


N 


485 


1196 


486 


1199 


487 


1196 


487 


1197 



TABLE 5 .19 

INTEREST IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS, COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 





Self-rating 


Interest in 
College Course 


Interest in Working 
for a Political Party 




A 


D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


Very interested 


21 .5 


15.0 


17.9 


10.8 


8.2 


7.2 


Fairly interested, 
wouldn’t mind 


58.7 


52.1 


39.2 


23 .4 


36.9 


34.4 


Slightly interested, 
would rather not 


18.2 


27.8 


32.4 


40 .5 


45.6 


45 .4 


Not interested 


1.9 


5.0 


10.5 


25 .1 


9.3 


12.9 


N 


484 


1193 


487 


t i on 
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485 
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corresponding to their interest, such as taking a course ip this subject if in college 
or working for a political party as an adult • Even these rather hypothetical 
questions bring mostly negative responses . 

V/e do not believe that in a healthy democratic society people should 
necessarily exhibit a burning interest in public things. The state of health means, 
to some extent, that people feel safe in allowing others to manage their affairs. 
Great public interest and excitement are typically associated with periods of crisis 
But in our study of the growth of young people's attitudes toward public affairs, we 
must constantly bear in mind that we are talking about an area that is, at best, 
marginal to most young people's experience, interest and aspirations. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF PARTICIPATION 
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school places young peopie in a system of social stratification **■ we have argued 
this point already in Chapter 2. We win now examine, in quantitative terms, the 
structures of participation in communities A and D and discuss the extent to v/hich 
there are similarities between the formal and informal structures . 

Some critics of the procedures used in this study might argue that, at 
bottom, we are really studing stratification phenomena, not the effects cf group 
participation . They might not declare themselves satisfied with any demonstration 
of relationships between social participation and attitudinal variables so long as 
statistical controls have not been introduced to eliminate the effects of social strat- 
ification. We do not share this view . We do not view the variables of stratification 
and of participation as different variables: rather, we think that they represent the 
macroscopic arid microscopic aspects of the same phenomena » Social strata have 
their effects on individuals through the agency of the groups, formal and informal, 
in which the individual participates . They cannot have any effects of their own, 
because they are not directly experienced by the individual members of the social 
system . Social strata are essentially abstractions in the mind of the investigator — 
extremely helpful instruments of thought in any investigation which attempts to 
link specified types of attitudes or behavior to the conditions of social existence . 

But a study which deals with the development of social and political orientations 
must look at the microscopic -- and that is to say the experienciai -- aspects of the 
individual’s life . We are less interested, in this study, in finding out what types of 
social orientations are linked to what characteristics of membership in the class 
or prestige system than in discovering the ways in which orientations — any orien- 
tations — are generated in the individual's contacts with others . 
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If, in the next few pages, we demonstrate relationships between group 
participation and social status , we are really talking about the manner in which the 
adolescents social origins affect his placement in the structures of social life into 
which he is moving. For the status of a young person is a transitional one: it is 
affected by both the social characteristics erf his family and the role he plays in the 
secondary structures of school and friendship . Both of these sources of status can 
be seen as patterns of association and participation. The young person from a "good" 
family has high status because he associates v/iih other yo ung sters from "good" 
families and with the adults whom he knows in the social environment into which he 
has been born. Clearly, to control for social status would be to say that groups have 
an effect on the emergence of social attitudes quite apart from the social context in 
which they are imbedded. "We are not saying this. We are, rather, investigating 
the social mechanisms whereby placement in social strata as well as orientations 
toward the social world are generated. 

I . SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

As could be expected, the structures of formal and informal participation 
overlap. The correlations shown in Table 6.1 are not very high, but they are based on 
a somewhat stringent and perhaps unrealistic definition of participation, i.e. the 
number of formal and informal groups in which each respondent is a member . If 
we distinguish only between participants and non -participants, we find that of the 
1692 respondents for whom we have data, only 197 participate in no organization or 
informal clique . Among those who do participate, nearly 61 per cent are members of 
both formal and informal groups . 

If we count as formal organizations only those which are located in the 
school (a reasonable restriction since we do not consider cliques outside the school 
system) we find 315 non -participants, nearly eighteen per cent of all students in the 
two communities. Of those who do participate, only 49 per cent are members of 
both the formal and the informal structure. This means that about eighteen per 
cent of all students have no citizenship in the school community, and slightly over 
fifty per cent have only partial citizenship. They may, of course, be citizens else- 
where . There are remarkable differences between the two communities in this re= 
spect, which wili be discussed in the last part of this chapter. 
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TABLE 6.1 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FORMAL AND INFORMAL PARTICIPATION, 

COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 



Number of organizations and activities in which student 
participates or holds office 



Number of 


Organizations 


School activities 


Organizations 


School activities 


informal 


in which stu- 


in which student 


in which stu- 


in which student 


memberships 


dent partici - 
pates 


participates 


dent holds 
office 


holds office 


Clique member- 










ships 

Acolyte attach- 


.20 


.21 


.10 


.11 


ments 

Total clique 


A 9 


.19 


.12 


.13 


attachments 


.25 


.24 


.14 


.15 



Whether a greater amount of participation in the school community is 
desirable or not is a matter of social and educational philosophy . Also, it is not 
altogether clear what effects the involvement of nearly all students in the life of the 
school would have on both their development and that of the community at large . 

But the figures will remind us to look with great caution upon any assertions which 
claim general effects of the social experience of high school life upon all students . 

By the same token, we must emphasize once more that much of what is described in 
this report leaves out of consideration die experience of the less affluent, the less 
intelligent and the withdrawn, since the methods used in this study focus attention only 
on actual participants . 

The maimer in which participation is linked to social status can be 
gathered from Table 6 .2 . V/e have used the father's educational attainment as the 
best indicator of social origin available to us, since the students* responses to the 
questions dealing with their parents* occupations are often too sketchy to permit 
reliable classification • Grade average is here considered a sort of school status — 
again a somewhat limited and unreliable measure — for the reasons given in Chapter 
2 . The correlations shown in the table are thus bound to underestimate the amounts 
of relationship that would be found between measures of participation and more 
refined measures of status. 
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TABLE 6.2 

FORMS OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION BY FATHER’S EDUCATION AND 
GRADE AVERAGE, CORRELATIONS FOR COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 





Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 




of organ- 


of school 


of organ- 


of school 


of cliques 


of cliques 


of cliques 




izations 


activities izations 


activities 


of which 


of which 


of which 




in which 


in which 


in which 


in which 


student 


student 


student 




student 


student 


student 


student 


is a 


is an 


is a 




partici- 

pates 


partici - 
pates 


holds 

office 


holds 

office 


member 


acolyte 


member 
or acolyte 


Grade 




;38 


,38 


.24 


,23 


.09 


.14 


.16 


Father’s 


education 


.25 


.25 


.13 


.13 


,07 


.13 


.12 



, o 

ERJC- 



The most important finding in this table is, however, the difference in 
the levels of association found between social indices on the one side and the two types 
of participation on the other. Informal group participation is, apparently, more 
“democratic,” at least in the sense that amount of participation (as measured by 
the number of groups to which an individual belongs) is less definitely tied to social 
status . A more detailed view of the relationship between social origin and partici- 
pation can be obtained from Table 6 0 3 . The average number of organizations to which 
students belong increases rather markedly with the father’s level of educational 
attainment; the increase is not nearly so pronounced in the case of clique members 
and acolytes, and it is about the same for these two groups . 

Participation may also be related to the student’s status aspirations. As 
a measure *>f these, we have used his general plans for the future rather than his 
occupational plans, since the latter are often still quite vague in the young people’s 
minds, particularly among tenth -graders. Table 6.4 shows that social participation 
relates to the student’s further educational aspirations, with those who plan to go 
to college showing, on the average, the greatest amount of participation. Again, the 
increase in participation is much more pronounced for fonnal participation than it 
is for the informal . 
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TABLE 6.3 

PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZATIONS AND CLIQUES BY LEVEL OF FATHER'S 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AVERAGES FOR COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 
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Average number 
cf cliques in 
which respon- 
dents are 
members 



0.44 0.46 0.30 0.52 0.54 0.49 0.59 0.64 



,07 



Average number 
of cliques in 
which respon- 
dents are 
members or 
acolytes 



1.44 1.51 1.39 1.37 1.69 1.93 2.03 2.07 



.12 



Average number 
of organizations 
to which respon- 
dents belong 

Average number 
of school 
activities to 
which respon- 
dents belong 



1.44 1.43 1.91 1.73 2.35 2.27 2.49 2.93 
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TABLE 6.4 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF FORMAL AND INFORMAL MEMBERSHIPS BY PLANS 
FOR THE FUTURE . COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 




After high school 

Studcm plduS tO. 


Organizational 

memberships 


Become a homemaker 


.82 


Take a job 


.86 


Take a job after military 


service 


1.14 


Get married and get a 




job 


1.18 


Go into service as a 




career 


1.20 


Go to trade or 




business school 


1.63 


Get married and 




go to college 


2.09 


Go to college 


2.60 



Average number of: 



School 

activities 


Clique 

roejpberships 


Clique acolvte 

— w 

attachments 


.44 


.35 


1.28 


.46 


.36 


1.32 


.50 


.33 


1,49 


.59 


.49 


1.78 


.45 


c35 


1.37 


.88* 


.59 


1.64 


1.03 


.47 


1.94 


i .50 


.58 


2.04 



Tt would seem, then, that formal participation is more strongly tied to 
both social origins and aspirations than is clique participation. This is not to say, 
of course* that clique participation exposes students to a wider range of social 
experiences than does formal participation. Quite the opposite may be — and probably 
is — the case . We are here examining aggregates of organization and clique members, 
not the individual organizations and cliques • All that is indicated by these data is 




that a broader social layer of students participates in cliques than in formal activities . 

'Hf- 

If the cliques are rather homogeneous on social and other variables — and we will 
show this to be the case — this means that cliques represer reader spectrum of 
social structures differing from one another in certain re ^fects, while formal organi- 
zations tend to be more uniform in their composition. 
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So far we have only used the number of cliques co which the individual 
belongs as a measure of involyement in the informal structure . This was, admittedly 
a very crude measure, although it did have the advantage of linearity. But a qual- 
itative measure may give a more realistic picture of the nature of informal par- 
ticipation and at the same time give us some indication of the validity of the types of 
clique membership which we have established by means of the procedures described 
in Chapter 4 . 

The frequencies in the table indicate, first of all, that multiple par- 
ticipation consists mostly in students* being weakly attached to several groups, or 
strongly to one and weakly to one or more others . But inspite of the weakness of 
these attachments, this qualitative scale correlates with grade average and father's 
education to about the same extent as the quantitative measure in Table 6 .2 . No 
great ** jumps” is averages are recognizable, except perhaps between single and 
multiple membership . Of particular interest, however, is the break that occurs 
between those who are acolytes in two or more cliques and those who are members 
in two or more « Those with multiple acolyte attachment and no membership are 
actually the highest status group, as measured by their fathers* educational attain- 
ment. The thirty -six students who belong to several cliques but are not acolytes 
anywhere have a somewhat lower social background than that of multiple acolytes; 
on the other hand, they have the highest mean grade average . 

This group of thirty -six people seems particularly interesting, because 
it puts a kink into practically any regression line . On social as well as attitudinal 
measures, this group is always different from its next door neighbors, the multiple 
acolytes and multiple member -acolytes. Indeed, they are more similar to single - 
clique members than to any other group. 

The peculiarities of this small group shew up in a large proportion of 
the tables in which Type of Clique Attachment is used as the independent variable . 

In tables winch show no other significant relationships, our thiry *‘pure** clique 
members (i.e . clique multiple members who are not acolytes anywhere) show up 
with either the highest or the lowest mean in the whole array . In view of the smallness 
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TABLE 6.5 

TYPE OF CLIQUE ATTACHMENT BY FATHER’S EDUCATION AND 
BY GRADE AVERAGE . MEANS FOR COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 

Mean Grade Mean Education 0 



No clique attachment 


N 

532 


Averacre 

2.21 


of Father 
3.59 


Acolyte in one clique only 


282 


2.36 


3,63 


Member in one clique only 


155 


2.39 


3.52 


Member in one clique and 
acolyte in one or more 


2 32 


2.aS 


4.07 


Acolyte in two or more 
cliques 


336 


2.50 


4.28 


Member in two or more 
cliques 


36 


2.59 


3.83 


Member in two or more 
cliques and acolyte in 
one or more 


121 


2.50 


4.12 


Total 


1695 


r « .12 


r = .17 



* These averages are based on the scores which we have assigned to levels of 
educational attainment . They consequently are a very rough measure of social 
status . 
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of the group, the differences between the mean for the "pures'*and for the rest of 
the sample is usually not significant, but toe phenomenon recurs with such regu- 
larity that it is worth mentioning. On all Conflict Role Indices, for example, the 
average number of "Both” responses selected by the "pure" clique -members is 
lower than that selected by any other group; conversely, they tend to be high in 
the "Neither" category* Particularly revealing are the value preferences of this 
group: they consistently receive the highest means score in the categories of 
"Respect" and "Seif -Assertion," but the lowest on "Interesting life" and on "Friends 
They discuss politics with friends more frequently than anyone else, they obtain 
the lowest scores on vindictiveness against Communists and the highest on vindic - 
tivencss against "those who do not believe in the sanctity of marriage 
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The picture that emerges from this constellation of scores is that of 
a group of people who pursue the value of respect relentlessly, getting deeply — 
never marginally — involved in the cliques they join, even though they are not par- 
ticularly interested in friendship as such . They talk about politics (they probably 
do a lot of talking about many subjects/ but they shun conflict > preferring to ssy 
that no one bears any responsibility for it » They are against sin. Clearly, they 
try to make an impression, and they get accepted by virtue of their intelligence and 
persistence, even though they do not "qualify” by their backgrounds. 

Perhaps this is one of the response patterns one might expect from 
people undergoing a pluralistic experience . But this is not at all certain. We do 
not know whether the cliques joined by the thirty -six cures diverge appreciably 
from one another in social conditions and attitudes . Indeed, the opposite may well 
be the case, and the two or more cliques to which each of the thirty -six belongs 
may, in fact, be very similar to one another . 

This digression about the thirty -six pures teaches us only one thing: 
that it is not at all certain that the qualitative classification of cliques represents 
degrees of pluralism . It probably describes nothing more than intensity of involve- 
ment in the informal structure of the school. The responses of the upper groups (for what 
holds for the "pures” is, to a lesser extent, true also for the multiple -member - 
acolytes) merely indicates that the relationship between intensity of involvement 
and social orientations is probably not linear . Nor is involvement linear with social 
origins . Nor is it with social origins . In the following table we show the per- 
centages of individuals with various types of clique attachment who plan to go to 
college .. 

TABLE 6.6 

TYPE OF CLIQUE ATTACHMENT BY INTENTION TO GO TO COLLEGE 
COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED, IN PER CENT 

Multiple 

No attach- Member- Multiple Multiple Member - 

ment Acolyte Member Acolyte Acolyt^ Member Acolyte 

Per cent 
planning 
to go to 

college 52 42 43 54 
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Thus, the highest participators in the clique structure have somewhat lower aspir- 
ations than those lesr involved, except that the "pures" once more exhibit their 
social ambition by containing the largest proportion of college -bound students. 

Dttv rfii/ltr oAAiol rtf HaY*tlrtina1^[ rtTI IldC rtP^TTATl 1 1 CS 
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incidental indications of the social meaning of the distinction between membership 
and acolyte status, which thus far had been a purely formal one. In their social 
origins and responses to attitudinal questions acolytes are clearly different from 
both non -members arid members . Thus, it makes sense to set them up as a 
special category . It might be useful to think of them not so much as participants 
in particular cliques but rather as members of the social strata in the school to 
which clique members typically belong. They seem to display the social and 
attitudinal characteristics of these strata more strongly than do the clique mem- 
bers. We will return to this point in the next section. 

II. CLIQUE STRUCTURES 

The high schools of communities A and D offer altogether different 
pictures of group life . We have had occasion repeatedly to comment upon the 
much more cohesive, much more consensual character of community life in A. 

Table 6.7 describes some of the salient differences in the two clique structures . 

TABLE 6.7 

CLIQUE STRUCTURE CHARACTERISTICS 
COMMUNITIES A AND D 





Community A 


Community D 


Number of membership cliques 


32 


49 


Number of star cliques 


4 


26 


Number of followings 


10 


97 


Average number of: 






Members in membership cliques 


14 .0 


4.9 


Members in star cliques 


6.0 


6.3 


Acolytes in followings 


5.9 


5.6 


Average number of acolytes per 






clique member in: 






Membership cliques 


1.8 


2.2 


Star cliques 


2.2 


2.2 
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The great density of the network of cliques in school A becomes quite 
evident in these figures . Here membership cliques are much larger than in D, though 
the average is affected by a few very large cliques . If it were not for overlap be - 
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clique.. Add to this star cliques and followings, and a great portion of the social 
space in A is filled with parts of the informal structure . In D, on the other hand, 
cliques are much smaller and exist in relative isolation from one another, as islands 
in a social sea . It was the realization that membership cliques by themselves did 
not add up to any kind of social structure in D that impelled us to define the other 
two types of cliques, star cliques and followings. It must fc i recognized, however, 
that membership cliques have a slightly greater social impact in D, sin.;e the aver- 
age number of acolytes is somewhat higher than in A . 

In community A, the range of sizes of membership cliques is much wider 
than in D; moreover, the tendency for cliques to cluster at the lower end of the dis- 
tribution is not nearly as pronounced in A as it is in D. On the other hand, the 
range of star cliques is somewhat wider in D, although most of them are small . 

In both communities, the cliques of medium size tend to have the largest number 
of acolytes per member, a fact that points to the relative isolation of the smaller 
cliques and the self-sufficiency of the larger ones (see Table 6.8). 

In A, cliques perform a further integrative function, that of bringing 
the students of differing sexes together . Slightly more than half of the membership 
cliques in A are mixed, although in most of them one of the sexes clearly pre - 
dominates, as can be seen in Table 6.9. In D, less than one -fifth of the member- 
ship cliques consist of students of both sexes. Acolytes, however, tend to be a 
much more mixed lot. It is fairly evident, indeed, that many of the acolytes are 
the boy- or girl -friends of clique members (or perhaps their unrequited admirers). 
This pattern reflects perhaps the current fashion of ‘'going Jteady” and keeping 
one’s girl or boy away from the crowd in order to pi otect the permanence of the 
relationship . 
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TABLE' 6.8 

FREQUENCY OF CLIQUES OF VARYING SIZES AND AVERAGE N UMBER 
OF ACOLYTES PER MEMBER, FOR CLIQUES OF VARYING SIZES 
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* Thus, membership cliques seem to perform a function of community 

# 

integration in A, where they permeate the social space and draw people together. 
io a minor extent, this function t is perhaps performed by the followings in H , if 
only because of the number of them . Moreover, as Table 6 .10 shows, the leaders 
of these followings come from a variety of groups with rather diverse levels of 
academic performance . The followings in D constitute almost the only instances 
in which students with averages below C seem to play a prominent part in the in - 
formal social structure * It will be noted, however, that none of the followers have 
below -C averages, and that the bulk of them is in the C -range . 

In both communities, it seems generally the case that the acolytes have 
a somewhat narrower range of academic performance than do members . A greater 
proportion of them are in the B or 3-to-C range than of the clique members themselves. 
Thus, they represent more dearly than do the clique members themselves the socially 
active stratum in the high school . 

All types of cliques and all types of clique participants have in common 
a satisfactory or better than satisfactory performance in school. From an educa- 
tional point of view, this is an important and perhaps serious finding. It indicates 
that students whose performance is less than satisfactory either have no social con- 
tacts in school or find them outside the school. The poorer students, then, who might 
profit most from being integrated into the life of the school community and from con- 
tacts with better students are typically isolated in school . 

That this isolation is not necessarily based on social origin can be seen 
in Table 6.11. We already eodced earlier in this chapter that the relationship be- 
tween clique membership and father's educational attainment was weaker than that 
between organizational membership and this measure of social origin. The data in 
the table show, indeed, a remarkable similarity between the distributions on father's 
education for all students in school and for clique members . If, in general, the social 
level of clique members is slightly higher than tbat of the common run of students 
(as we have shown earlier in this chapter), this is due, in A, to the somewhat higher 
level of the star cliques, and in D, to the higher social level of the followings. Star- 
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TABLE 6,10 

DISTRIBUTION OF MEANS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES FOR CLIQUES 
BY MEMBERS AND ACOLYTES, AND BY TYPES OF CLIQUES 

COMMUNITIES A AND D 



Mean grade Membership cliques Star cliques Followings 



< point 


Members 


Acolytes 


Members 


Acolytes 


Members 


Acolytes 


j» averages 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


|a-b 


2 


6.2 


2 


6.2 


(2) 


(50) 


(1) 


(25) 


(1) 


(10) 


(1) 


(10) 


i B 


12 


37.5 


7 


21.9 


(1) 


(25) 


(3) 


(75) 


(3) 


© 

CO 


• (2) 


(20) 


8b-c 


12 


37.5 


17 


53.2 


(1) 


(25) 






(5) 


(50) 


(4) 


(40) 


c 


6 


18,8 


6 


18.7 










(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(30) 


TOTAL 


32 


100,0 


32 


1QQ.0 


•4 


0— • 
o 
o 


4 




10 


100 


10 


100 



A 


















1 


1.1 






A-B 


8 


16.3 






1 


3.8 






18 


19.2 


9 


9.3 


O n 


it 

A* 


22 A 


18 


373 


8 


30.8 


14 


53.8 


14 


14.9 


35 


36.1 


>* 

jgB-C 


20 


41 .0 


22 


45.8 


11 


42.4 


11 


42 A 


28 


29.8 


28 


00 

• 

CO 

w 




9 


18.4 


6 


123 


6 


23. i 


1 


3.8 


20 


21.3 


25 


25 .8 


|c-D 


1 


2.0 


2 


4.2 










9 


9,6 






O 

D 


















2 


2.1 






u-r 


















2 


2.1 






TOTAL 


49 


100 ,x 


48* 


100.1 


26 


100.1 


26 100.0 


94** 


100.1 


97 


100. 



*One clique had no acolytes 

**Grade averages were unavailable in tbte e . i nst a n ces - 
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CLIQUE TYPES BY RELATIVE FREQUENCE OF FATHER'S LEVEL OF 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, COMMUNITIES A AND D 

1WRMRPDC A Ai^AT wnfi rkT rvnn 

i x juo, *vh rziix vErji^ 



Community A 
Per cent of fathers with: 

Less than 

high school High school College 
diploma diploma education 



Community D 
Per cent of fathers with: 

Less than 

&gh school High school College 
diploma diploma education 




Membership 



cliques 


43 


33 


24 


34 


38 


28 


Star cliques 


29 


17 


54 


32 


43 


26 


Followings 


(30) 


(30) 


(40) 


37 


29 


33 


All students 


43 


31 


24 


41 


34 


25 









ACOLYTES 






Membership 

cliques 


41 


34 


26 35 


35 


30 


Star cliques 


24 


37 


39 33 


39 


28 


Followings 


32 


34 


34 41 


34 


25 


All students 


43 


31 


24 41 


34 


25 



*The base of these percentages is the total number of fathers in each category of 
cliqiie participants, not the number of cliques. Percentages do not always add to 
100 because in some cases the information was not available . 
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centered cliques, then, appear to be made up almost exclusively of students pre 
destined by social origin and academic performance (these two things are, of 
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clique structure takes in at least a small group of students who are not so pre- 
destined* 
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CHAPTER 7 

CULTURAL AND POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 
I. rOMMlINITY PATTERNS A ND SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 

Communities A and D v/ould both be classified as middle -sized towns 
according to their populations; they both Belong to the same culture area, that of 
lower Michigan « Yet, they offer rather different types of life experiences to their 

citizens, both adult and young. * 

It is only partially the difference in size that accounts for the divergen- 
cies which we are about to describe; D is nearly five times as large as A, with a popu- 
lation of about 80,000 in die last census . But more decisive are the differences in 
occupational structure and in the intensity of communications with the national 
community and the world at large • 

Our respondents report the occupations of the main breadwinners in their 
families as shown in table 7 .1: 

TABLE 7.1 

FATHERS* OCCUPATIONS, COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 
Commu- 



Profes - 
sionals 


Managers 
and Pro- 
prietors 


Cler- 

ical 


Sales 


Crafts - 
. men and 
Foremen 


Unskilled, 

Service 


Farm 


Not 

Ascer- 

tained 


u* •/ 


3.4 


4.6 


2*8 


11.7 


51.1 


5.3 


3.3 


5.5 


4.3 


14.9 


2.2 


4.6 


68.3 


.1 


.1 



D is the seat of nationally known processing industries, whereas A is 
chiefly commercial, with a few small industrial plants • This makes not only for 
a larger working class population in'D, but also for a more cosmopolitan climate . 

A preserves the feeling of a small community in which people know each other per- 
sonally and act in terms of these personal relations . D has acquired the imperson- 
ality of a city. 

These attir^des also pervade the area of race relations. A actually has 
a larger Negro community (about 22% of the population) than does D (about 14%), but 
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A's Negro population is more settled, having been a part of the community much 
ionger than most of the Negroes in D. In ante belium dayj, A was one of the end 
points of the underground railway, and some of the religious groups in town were 
actively engaged in settling fugitive slaves. 

The effects of size, occupational composition and historical tradition 
interact in such a way as to give the children of the two communities altogether 
different introductions to social life . The Gesellschaft-Gemeinschaft dichotomy 
well describes the differences . A has only a single high school and a singtb junior 
high school, and both are in the same building. This strengthens the role of the 
school as a small community . Children in D experience two important breaks in 
their social environment - - when thsy move froir elementary to junior high schools 
and again when they transfer from jvnior high to high school . This may dissolve 
some of the informal friendship groups while creating new ones; and insofar as 
old friendship groups persist, their existence makes the life of the child in D less 
school -centered- In A, the continuity of cot .tacts with the entire age cohort of die 
city for a period of six years creates opportunities for the maintenance of strong 
friendship groups over a long period of time and locate c much of social activity 
in the school and in the fringe area surrounding the school as an institution. This 
tends to create a more strongly local point -of -view among the young people of A -- 
a point of view which, possibly, is reinforced by the middle -class values prevailing 
among the town’s people . 

The extent to which the two schools serve as foci for the social life of 
their students can be gathered from Table 7 .2 which shows the percentages of stu- 
dents involved in various types of activities. In most categories of school activ- 
ities, there is much greater participation in A than there is in D. The main 
exception occurs in the category of ’school-community activities,” which draws 
a higher proportion fo participants in D than it does in A. The reason for this is 
not altogether clear, for all other types of activities in which D is stronger than A 
are those which focus attention on things outside the school, such as the student's 
future occupation, entertainment and the like . 
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TABLE 7 .2 

PARTICIPATION IN CLUBS AND ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS TYPES . 
COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT OF ALL STUDENTS 



Number of Activities 



'otal 



School Activities: 

Occupation oriented clubs 
(Future Teachers, Future 
nurses, etc.) 


A 

D 


1 

4.1 

5.8 


2 

.2 

.1 


3 


4 

or more 


4.3 

5.9 


Academic Clubs 


A 


18.2 


5.5 


1.4 




25.1 


(Latin Club, Biology Club, etc .) 


D 


6.0 


1.3 


.1 




7.4 


Artistic and similar activities 


A 


19.9 


3.1 


.2 




23.4 


(Band, Drama:, Orchestra, etc.) 


D 


7.8 


2.3 


.5 


.3 


10.9 


Entertainment Clubs 


A 


1.0 


.4 






1.4 


(Movie club, etc ♦) 


D 


4.1 


.2 






4.3 


Varsity Activities 


A 


8.6 


2.0 


1.0 


.4 


12.0 


(Sports Teams, Cheerleaders, 


D 


6.9 


3.0 


1.0 


.1 


11.0 


etc ,,) 














Intra -mural sports 


A 


16.4 








16.4 




D 


7.1 


.7 






7.8 


School Community activities 


A 


10.5 


2.3 


.4 




13.2 


(Student Government, news- 


D 


15.6 


3.9 


1.2 


.3 


21.0 


paper, yearbook, etc.) 














Community oriented activities 


A 


7.2 


,8 






8.0 


(Service clubs. Red Cross, etc.) 


D 


2.6 


l 






2.7 


Activities Outside School: 














Occupation oriented activities 


A 


1.0 








1.0 


(Salesmen's Club, Pilot's 


D 


2.4 






.1 


2.5 


Association, etc . , or job) 














Participatory creative activities 


A 


8.4 








8.4 


(Symphony, square dancing. 


D 


5.6 


.4 


.1 




6.1 


etc *) 














Social activities 


A 


20.3 


.2 






20.5 


(Dances, shows, social clubs) 


D 


3.1 


.5 


.2 




3.8 


Athletic clubs 


A 


5.5 


1.0 






5.6 


(Tennis, ski, etc.) 


D 


6.7 


1.2 


.4 


.1 


8.4 


Unorganized athletic activities 


A 


2.7 


.6 


.4 


.2 


3.9 


(Skating, bowling, etc.) 


D 


5.7 


•6 


.2 


.1 


6.6 


Urban community clubs 


A 


8.6 


1.4 






10.0 


(Teen Chambers of Commerce, 


D 


10.3 


1.6 


.2 




12.1 


Demolay, etc.) 














Rural community clubs 


A 


5.3 


.8 






6.1 


(F.F.A., 4-H, etc.) 


D 


1.2 


.2 


.2 




1.6 


Religious activities 


A 


29.3 


4.3 


.6 




34.2 




D 


1Q.fi 


3.9 


*6 


.2 


24.3 



v> fh 
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The pattern of participation in activities outside the school shows similar 
characteristics . A youngsters engage in a great many organized social and church-, 
related activities, while the participation of D youngsters in formal activities re- 

maino nn o 1 rvtif latrol onrl voltr ovooorlo fkof nf A /1a nAf 
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have sufficient justification for arguing that young people in A have a highly school - 
centered social life, whereas those in D substitute activities in the larger com- 
munity for those in school . Rather, the main point to be made is that A youngsters 
generally engage in more organized (and perhaps more closely supervised) social 
activities, whereas informality id more frequently the rule in D. The institutions 
of church, SCilGGl and neighborhood are more strongly articulated with one 
another in the smaller community, so that socialization takes place in a more 
coherent school -community framework than it does in A . If we look at the content 
of the activities favored by students in A and D, we notice that A students gravitate 
toward personal interaction, while D students engage in less personal activities; 
the emphasis on student government and similar activities may be part of this 
pattern in D. A summary of the amount of types of organized activities among 
young people in the two communities appears in Table 7 .2; 

TABLE 7.3 

ORGANIZATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF ADOLESCENTS 
IN COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 

Community Type of Activity 





None 


Community 

Oriented 


School 


Religious 


A 


24.2 


33.8 


28.1 


13.9 


D 


39.1 


33.0 


19.5 


8.4 



Similar differences are reflected in the quantitative data on clique par- 
ticipation reported in Table 7 .4 • When asked to list young people with whom they 
associate, students in Community D put down 13 .3 names on the average, while 
those in A mention only 11 .9 names. At the same time, the proportion of students 
who think of themselves as having a large number of friends is considerably greater 
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TABLE 7.4 

SELECTED INDICES OF PERSONAL INTERACTION OF STUDENTS 

IN COMMUNITIES A AND D* 



Average number of associates 



A D 

11.9 13.3 



Percent designating more than eighteen people as 
personal friends 



14.7 34.9 



Average of proportion of friends to total number 
of associates 



43.5 45.3 



Average of porportion of out -of -school friends 
to total number of friends 



*5.2 27.3 



Average number of informal groups in which 
respondent indicates membership 



2.6 2.4 



*N ranges from 285 -488 for Community A and 667 -1209 for Community D 
because of the number of respondents who indicated membership in only one 
group. 

: 

in D than it is in A; over one third of the students in D designate more than 18 of 
their acquaintences as friends, as against only about 15 percent of the students 
in A. The number of friends who do not go to the respondent's school is much 
larger in D than it is in A; since there is only one high school in A, all friends 
outside the school must be either high school graduates or drop-outs, while in D, 
friends outside the school may be attending another high school . At the same time, 
this indicates that the term "friend, " for many students in A, implies greater 
intimacy than in D. Nevertheless, students in both communities report belonging 
to approximately the same number of infoimal friendship groups. This means 
that the students of A high school regard their student body as more group - 
structured than do students in D. 

Table 7 .5 shows that this perception is justified by the facts . There is much 
more clique participation in A than there is in D, and the character of participation 
is much more intensive. The totals show that 403 of the 488 stud' Ts in A par- 
ticipate in some clique — 82.6 percent: in D, only 781 of the 1210 students -- 
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TABLE 7.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF CLIQUE -CROWD MEMBERSHIP IN COMMUNITIES A AND L, 
PARTICIPANTS N CLIQUES ONLY, IN PER CENT 





Acolyte 


Member 


Acolyte 


Member in 


Member 


Member in 




in one 


in one 


in two 


one clique, 


in two 


two or more 




clique 


clique 


or more 


acolyte in 


or more 


cliques. 




only 


only 


cliques 


two or more cliques 


acolyte in 














one or more 


Community A 












Total 


Clique 


18.6 


17.6 


17.9 


33.7 


4.7 


7.4 


Crowd 


24.5 


33.5 


11.9 


25.8 


1.5 


2,7 403 


Community D 












11.8 


Clique 


27.3 


11. i 


21.2 


26.5 


2.04 


Crowd 


32.1 


21.5 


16,6 


22.9 


1,5 


5 .2 781 



64 per cent — participate in informal friendship groups . If we look only at those 
students who do participate in the clique structure, we observe more participation 
in membership cliques in D than there is in A — 63 per cent vs. 51 .4 per cent of 
the participants. This was, of course, to ^ expected in view of the greater fre- 
quency of membership cliques in A and of following in D. Yet, the highest category 
oi clique -participation — that containing students who are members in at least two 
cliques and acolytes in at least one --is relatively more frequent in D than in A, 

At the same time, the lowest category — acolyte in only one clique -- also occurs 
more frequently in A • Evidently, the student body of A is much more homogeneous 
than that of D with respect to clique participation . There is much more variability 
in D. hi the smaller of the two communities, there is a modal amount of par- 
ticipation which might be considered the norm for most youngsters . No such 
norm exists in D. Many young people do not participate at all in the informal 
friendship cliques of the school, many of those who participate belong to only one 
clique as acolytes, and at the same time, there is a relatively greater number of 
multiple participants. Dthus seems to be much more stratified than A, not only 
in socio-economic terms but also by social participation. 
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We can now begin to answer th- question which of the two school com- 
mun ; i.es affords the student greater amount of pluralistic experience. The answer 
is not simple. Because of the greater separateness of strata in D, there is a 
great number of students who are relatively isolated or confined to a fairly narrow 



^1. _ 



• _ * 






range oi associates, un tne otner nana. in me same cuinnmmiy, uict~ is - smau 
group of high participators who may be exposed to a greater variety of social 
experiences than are student. ' A. Whether they actually receive pluralistic 
experiences depends largely on the divergences in social composition, in interests 
and in values. Clearly, since community A is on the whole more homogeneous in 
all of these respects » the chance for pluralistic experiences is smaller there than 
it is in A — even those who are members of several cliques may find themselves 
in substantially the same kind of social environment in each one of them . 

In order to throw some light on this question, we have computed a set of 
"discrepancy scores** for people who belong to more than one clique . Some of these 
scores are based on the distributions of social characteristics within cliques, others 
on the students * own reports about the groups in which they claim to be members . A 
respondent receives a high score if, on a given characteristic, there is a great dis- 
crepancy between the groups to which he belongs . All discrepancy scores are 
computed by the same method (which is described in Appendix A ) and range 



from 0 to 9. 

Tables 7.6 and 7.7 shown means of such discrepancy scores, the first 
for members only, and the second for members and acolytes . In both tables, the 
differences between discrepancy scores have the same direction, but they are 
generally bigger in the table containing means for members only. 

The largest differences between mean discrepancy scores occurs on 
father's education . Students who belong to several cliques in community D are 
likely to encounter children from a wider range of socio-economic backgrounds 
than is the case in community A • The comparison of the discrepancy scores be - 
tween mean grade averages yields a similar picture — and since grades in high 
school are, in part, considered status attributes, the significance of this is 
probably similar to the discrepancy on father *8 education. On grade and sex com 
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TABLE 7 .6 

AVERAGE DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR STUDENTS HAVING MEMBERSHIP 

IN MORE THAN ONE CLIQUE 





A 


D 


Father's education 


3.6 


5.5 


Grade average 


4.4 


5.1 


Social mobility 


5.7 


5.6 


Sex composition 


6 .0 


5.8 


Grade composition 


3.4 • 


3.1 


Race composition 


3.1 


3.8 


Interest in studies 


6.1 


5.7 


Predominant interests 


5.0 


5.9 


Norm compliance, total 


6.4 


5.2 


Norm compliance , public 


5.8 


5.5 


Norm compliance, private 


5.5 


5.6 



TABLE 7 


.7 




AVERAGE DISCREPANCY SCORES FOR STUDENTS HAVING MEMBERSHIP 


AND/OR ACOLYTE STATUS IN MORE THAN ONE CLIQUE 


IN COMMUNITIES A AND D 






A 


D 


Interest in studies 


5.07 


5.29 


Norm compliance, public 


4.88 


5.40 


Norm compliance, private 


4.79 


5.66 


Norm compliance, total 


5.87 


5.03 


Predominant interests 


4.08 


4.49 


Sex composition 


5.62 


5.05 


Race composition 


2.35 


2.87 


Grade average 


4.57 


4.68 


Social mobility 


5.39 


5.34 


Father's education 


3.96 


5.23 



position of the cliques to which they belong, students in A receive slightly higher 
discrepancy scores than in D. A discrepancy in average grade level exists, if a 
young person belongs to one clique consisting only of members of his own school 
grade, and also to another one whose members were recruited from a different or 
from several school grades . Sex composition j of a student's cliques would be 
scored as being “discrepant" if there was a sufficiently large variation in the per- 
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centages of male or female members • In both of these respects, students in the A 
school experience more variety* They arc thus exposed to different social situations, 
which tend, however, to occur in the same context of social class and social class 
values • 

DiscreDancies in the racial composition of cliques are somewhat lower 

A - 

in A than in D. 

The rem aining five discrepancy scores are based on attitude items in 
the questionnaire and reflect perceptions rather than objective reality. More stu- 
dents in A than in B believe that they belong to groups which differ somewhat in 
their degrees of interest in studies or whose readiness to comply with accepted 
norms of behavior varies noticeably. This does not mean that these groups actually 
are more different in these respects in A than they are in D; the A students may 
well be more sensitive to such differences as exist. Indeed, if norm compliance is 
associated with social status, as is frequently the case, the D students range of 
experiences of different attitudes toward norms should actually be greater than that 
of students in A * 

The question regarding the opportunities for pluralistic experience con- 
fronts us with an all too familiar dilemma: we have no objective yardstick for 
measuring experience * Those who believe that they observe anci are involved in 
a variety of dissimilar social situations may, in the judgment of some outside 
observer, be moving in a fairly homogeneous milieu * One thing is evident: the 
structures of the community, the school, and the informal network of friendships 
in A favor consensus? and if is against a background of expectations that behavior 
will in general by consensually approved, that A students detect more discrepancies 
than do D students whos environment is probably more tolerant of dissensus. 

II . LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL ORIENTATIONS 
We have argued, thus far, that the structure of the community has an 
effect upon the informal structure of the high school, end that both of them together 
may account for the young person’s expectations regarding the nature of social 
processes* The adolescent may expect more or less consensus in the social environ- 
ment • It now remains to show what effects these expectations have upon orientations 
toward political processes . 
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In describing the differences in orientations we have observed in com - 
munities A and D, we will be hard put in assigning them to specific causes . The 
general community climate may, by itself, produce the effects we observe, or 
else the structure of the hi gh school may play a mediating role between community 
climate and social orientations , It would take many more than two communities 
to discover such causal chains as may exist. Moreover, it is not at all clear by 
what social mechanisms orientations toward the political world are generated in 
individuals or transmitted from individual to individual. Possibly, some sort of 
leadership process is involved: different social structures may allow different 
types of individuals to acceed to leadership positions; and the leaders may in turn 
’’set the tone" and thus encourage attitudes which maintain the social system . For 
these reasons, the data to be presented in this section will consist of comparisons 
not only between the two high school populations but also between the formal leaders 
selected on the basis of their participation in student government . In addition, we 
will show data for "high participants" in D, since these may also have leadership 
functions in the formation of opinions . 

When we examine the demographic, social and educational character- 
istics of these leaders, we discover some interesting differences between the two 
communities and between the leaders and the populations from which they are drawn 
(Table 7,8). Leaders in D tend to be older than those in A, probably because of the 
lack of a break between junior high school and high school in the latter city. In both 
communities, girls predominate in the leadersfiip, and they constitute four fifths 
of the high participants in D, The bias in favor of females is even a little stronger 
among the A leaders than it is in D. Racially, the D leadership is entirely white, 
and the group of high participants comes close to this; whereas in A, Negroes enjoy 
a somewhat better representation among high school leaders. In both communities, 
share of the children * ? professionals in the leadership is ^^proportionally high, 
but this bias is particularly strong in A . There are no differences in grade averages, 
but D leaders have a somewhat higher average i .Q . 
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TABLE 7.8 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERS, 
HIGH PARTICIPANTS, AND POPULATIONS 
OF COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 



Community A 


Community D 


Leaders 


Population 


Leaders 


High 

Participants 


Population 


Characteristic 


N=31 


N=488 


N=42 


N=39 


N=1209 


Grade 












10th 


29.0 


42 .4 


9.5 


25.6 . 


38.8 


11th 


29.0 


29.7 


31.0 


35.9 


32.8 


12th 


41.9 


27.9 


59.5 


38.5 


28.4 


Sex: Female 


67.7 


50.8 


61.9 


7.9 


48.6 


Race: White 


83.9 


78.1 


100.0 


94.9 


88.6 


Occupation of 
Father: 












Blue Collar 


9.7 


25 .2 


9.5 


15 .4 


22.2 


White Collar 


41.9 


36.9 


57.1 


61 .5 


48.6 


Professionals 


32.3 


15 .8 


16.7 


1P.0 


7.8 


Grade Average* 


2.9 


2.4 


3.0 


2.9 


2.4 


I.Q.* 


99.8 


103.1 


106.9 


103.1 


98.3 



*The N's upon which these means and percentages are based are somewhat 
lower than those indicated at the he^.d of each column, since the data were not 
available in a few cases . 



From these data, we gain the impression that the A leadership is likely 
to display more of a middle class community spirit than does that of D. Being younger, 
the A leaders are more likely to think of social relations chiefly as behavior based 
on consensus . Moreover, women generally tend to play the role of consensus 
leaders in American society — and girls have a higher share of the leadership in 
A than they have in D. The somewhat higher socio-economic status of the A leader- 
ship reinforces the impression that this group represents local middle -class society 
even more strongly than do the D leaders . 

Yet, in some respects the leadership of A seems more representative of 
the school community from which it is drawn than does D*s leadership. This is 
clearly the case for the age distribution, and it also holds for the representation 
of the races in the official school leadership. The A leadership may well be more 
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* 



integrated into the school community than that of D. This becomes particularly 
'evident in Table 7 .9, the first columns of which indicate that all of A's leaders 
belong to informal cliques, while this is true for only four -fifths of D’s leaders, 

Alllo vltf o fU a rlof O An fltA VAninl AAw^rtAnifi An a-P a aIiAh aa tf*A mill aIi 

AUJ.VAVVUUJbXjr OLJ.JLIWJU Ig UX\< U&U V.IULU VU UIW i.aW!CU> UVUl^V/OX Oli VI VUU VAiVJUU O tv TTAUVU 

the leaders belong. In A, about the same proportion of white leaders belongs only 
to racially homogeneous cliques as in the population; and that proportion is con- 
siderably lower than it is in D . In the latter community, leaders move in an en- 
vironment that is somewhat less segregated along racial lines than is the popula - 
tion; but high participants are just as segregated as the school community at large, 
if not more so . The high school of A thus seems to be more integrated than that of 
D, both in the population and in the school leadership . It should be kept in mind 
that, to a large extent, this may be ’’token integration;” the overwhelming number 
of racially mixed cliques in A have a single Negro member*, one who is "accepted" 
by the white children, and the great majority of Negroes are excluded from the in- 
formal clique structure. Still, even such "token integration" may reduce tensions 
in that it creates the impression that the problem does not exist or has been solved 
and that there is consequently no reason for controversy. 

The consensus attitudes prevailing in community A manifest them- 
selves in responses which we interpret as a general rejection of conflict. The 
most striking results will be f ound in Table 7 .10, giving percentages of re - 
spondents scoring high on the "conflict Cause Index" (CCI). This index is based on 
the ranks which respondents were asked to assign to three of the ten dyadic items 
in five questions of our instrument . The actual ranks are not taken into account 
(and the responses of individuals who mistakenly checker ^ather than ranked three 
items were counted) . A respondent is considered to have a high CCI score if all 
pairs of items he selects as "important" causes of conflict have received double 
checks previously, i .e . if both participants are considered active agents in the 
conflict . 

The table shows that, on all five sets of dyadic items, a larger per- 
centage of A than of D respondents receives high scores . Moreover, as the last 
two columns of the table show, the differences between the two leadership groups 
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• Leaders include the officers of student government, student publications and similar official groups. 
High participants are involved in various student activities . 
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TABLE 7.10 

CONFLICT CAUSE INDEX . 

PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS DESIGNATING AS MAIN CAUSES OF CONFLICT 
ONLY ITEMS ON WHICH THEY CONSIDER BOTH PARTICIPANTS TO BE 
ACTIVELY INVOLVED . COMPARISONS OF LEADERS AND POPULATIONS 

IN A AND D 



Differences in 

Conflict Community A Community D Percentages 



Situation 




Leaders Population 


Leaders 


Population 


High 


Between 














Partici- 


Formal 


Population 














pants 


Leaders 




A.dults- 


% 


53.3 


44.2 


16.2 


20.7 


37.2 


37.1** 


23.5** 


Young people 


N 


(30) 


(433) 


(37) 


(958) 


(35) 






US- 


% x 


51.6 


40.2 


24.4 


25.4 


26.7 


27.2* 


14.8** 


USSR 


N* 


(31) 


(*462) 


(41) 


(1040) 


(38) 






Business 


\ 


7.10 


63.0 


47.1 


47.7 


57.2 


23.9* 


15.3** 


Labor 


N* 


(31) 


(433) 


(34) 


(885) 


(34) 






Whites - 


K 


40.0 


45.9 


16.2 


27.8 


29.4 






Negroes 


N* 


(30) 


(401) 


(37) 


(958) 


(34) 


23.8* 


18.1* 


Democrats - 


% 


97.2 


89.0 


86.2 


82.1 


84.9 






Republicans 


n* 


(26) 


(354) 


(29) 


(792) 


(33) 


11.0 


6.9** 



x The variation it totals upon which the percentages are based is due to 
non-response . 

^Significant beyond the 5% level (t -test). 

Significant beyond the 1% level (t-test). 



are consistently larger than those between the two populations . In our view, this 
indicates that the adolescent of community A typically rejects conflict as such and 
that this orientation is more common in A than it is in D. These findings do, of course, 
not indicate, that respondents with high CCI scores criticize both partners equally -- 
and the data to be reported presently shows that this is, in fact, not the case . In 




choosing item pairs which assign active conflict roles to both participants, ado- 
lescents merely record their perception of conflict as being due to the actions of 
those who get involved in it . If any criticism is implied in the statement of this 
perception, it relates neither to the merit of the case at issue nor even to the 
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character of the opponents involved, but rather to the perceived acuteness of the con- 
flict; the more acute a conflict is felt to be, the greater the tendency to impute re- 
sponsibility for it to one or the other, rather than to both opponents* Thus, among 
both populations and leaders, conflicts between old and young people, as well as 
those oetween the U . S . and the Soviet Union draw relatively low proportions of 
CCI scores; for different reasons, these three conflicts are surely salient in many 
young minds. The less salient, less acute conflicts receive the highest proportions 
of CCI scores; it is as though the respondents tended to ascribe such conflicts to 
the actions of both opponents rather than to the activities of one of them. Acute 
conflicts become personalized: some one participant must be doing something 
ihat accounts for its existence; while less acute conflicts are ascribed to the joint 
action of the participants. 

The idea that both partners are the cause of conflict amounts to a kin d 
of -on-acceptance of conflict processes as such, to a feeling that conflict is some- 
how disruptive and that anyone getting involved in such situations must bear part of 
the burden of responsibility. This is the perception that dominates conflict orienta- 
tions in community A. And to die extent that they influence opinion (or are typical 
of those who do) A leaders tend to re-inforce this orientation; a greater proportion 
of them than of the general high school population hold these perceptions. * D leaders 
^ other hand » Play no such role; if anything, they are a little less prone to high 
CCI scores than other students. If any group plays the role of consensus leadership 

in D, it is that of the high participants whose CCI scores tend to be a little higher 
than those of tue population. 

If students and leaders in A are less tolerant of conflict than those in 
D, this does not mean that they are more tolerant of the conflicting parties. For 

*None of the differences between leaders and general population in A 
are statistically significant, but they are all in the same direction. Our sample 
probably underestimates the differences between leaders and populations, because 
non-response increases considerably the closer one draws to the end of the 
questionnaire. As die less intelligent and less conscientious respondents fall by 
the wayside, the sample becomes more and more biased in favor of middle-class 

students with middle-class attitudes. There is a fair correlation between CCI 
and IQ. 
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each of the five conflict situations explored by our sets of dyadic items, T able 7*11 
shows the percentages of respondents who consider 1 . 0 th opponents as equally to 
Llame in the conflict. Student leaders and populations in D seem to ue somewhat 
more prone to blame 1 . 0 th opponents equally, but only on the first two items (Adults - 
Youth and U.S. -U.S.S. R.) do the differences in percentages reach statistical 
significance. The differences between leadership groups are generally no greater 
that between populations. Clearly, the teiw acy to hold both opponents responsible 
for participating in a conflict which, as we saw, characterizes A is not accompanied 
by a tendency to comdemn both parties equally for their actions and for what they 
stand for. A similar result will be observed if we examine the tendency to inflict 
high blame, which is described u*j the figures in Table 7.12. This table disregards 
the distribution of blame between the opponents and considers only the highest 
point marked on either or both of the two blame scales for each conflict. If we com- 
pare this tsbls with Tsbie 7 • IQ* we observe that the conflict that invited the 
highest proportions of large CCI scores (Democrats and Republicans) receives the 
lowest proportion of high blame scores. Conversely, in community D, fairly large 

t 

percentages of high blame scores on conflict between adults and young people go 
with low CCI scores. There is no clear pattern recognizable between CCI and Blame 
scores, so that the two variables should be considered as independent. 

TABLE7.il 

TENDENCY TO CLAiV.E EQUALLY THE OPPONENTS IN FIVE TYPES OF CONFLICTS. 

LEADERS, HIGH PARTICIPANTS, AND POPULATIONS 
OF COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 



Conflict 

Opponents 


Community A 


Community D 


Leaders 

(31) 


Population 

(488) 


Leaders 

(42) 


Population 

(1209) 


High Participants 
(39) 


Adults and Youth * 


54.8 


53.7 


64.3 


61.8 


64.1 


U.S. and U.S.S. R.* 


22.6 


25.8 


31.0 


35.7 


28.2 


Business and Labor 


51.6 


58.6 


52.4 


60.1 


64.1 


V. hites and Negroes 


35.5 


50.4 


35.7 


51.0 


53.8 


Democrats and 












Republicans 


-90.3 


89.6 


87.6 


85.9 


87.2 



♦Difference between population percentages significant beyond the 1% level (t-test). 
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TABLE 7.12 

TENDENCY TO INFLICT HIGH BLAME IN FIVE CONFLICT SITUATIONS. 
LEADERS, POPULATIONS, AND HIGH PARTICIPANTS 
COMMUNITIES A AND D, IN PER CENT 



Opponents 


Community A 


Community D 




Leaders 

(31) 


Population 

(488) 


Leaders 

(42) 


Population 

(1209) 


High Participants 
(34) 


Adults and Youth 


45 .3 


44 2 


58.2 


39.2 


25.6 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


37.5 


53.3 


58.0 


49.1 


48.7 


Business and Labor 


62.0 


45.2 


51.7 


43*9 


51.3 


Whites and Negroes 


52.4 


37.0 


51.7 


43.6 


43.6 


Democrats and 












Republicans 


14.3 


17.6 


16.1 


22.7 


27.2 



, The manner in which adolescents look upon conflict between adults and young 
people deserves some special mention, since this is the only one among our five 
conflict types which the respondents may have personally experienced . If there is 
anything to the hypothesis of displacement (or transfer of learning), the responses to 
this conflict situation may affect others . It is on this set of items that we observe the 
largest differences between CCI scores in the two communities, with A adolescents 
being much more likely than those in D to hold both parties responsible for the con- 
flict . hi D, more people highly blame one or both opponents in such conflicts than 
consider both opponents responsible for the conflict, while the percentages stay 
within a narrow range in A. Thus, A adolescents seem more prone to object to con- 
flict between adults and young people as such, while D adolescents object less to 
the conflict but are more willing to take a stand . We may thus find ourselves in the 
present of two types of community atmospheres, one in which conflict is felt to be 
objectionable (particularly if it affects the relations between generations), and 
another in which conflict is more accepted as part of life and in which children 
learn to form their own views regarding the merits of the case and of the opponents 
init • 
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If this were the case, thence might expect that children in community D 
would tend to work out the ways for handling conflict, whereas those in A, being 
opposed to conflict as such, might have no consistent mental image of conflict . 

The data in Table 7 ,13 confirm this inference . The table shows the per- 
centages of students in the two communities who are completely consistent in the 
solutions they propose for resolving conflicts, irrespective of the specific choice of 
’’tough" or ’’soft" solutions they make* Among both leaders and populations, a much 
larger percentage of D than of A adolescents choose consistently the same types of 
solutions and can thus be considered to have a definite view of the way in which con- 
flicts should be handled. 



TABLE 7.13 

CONSISTENCY IN T HE SOLUTIONS PROPOSED FOR SOLVING CONFLICTS 
RESPONDENTS CONSISTENTLY SELECTING "TOUGH" OR ’’SOFT" SOLUTIONS, 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL RESPONDENTS, COMMUNITIES A AND.D 



Community A 



Community D 



Leaders Population 
(31) (488) 



Leaders Population High Participants 
(42) (1209) (39) 



Per cent selecting 
consistent 
solutions 



3.2 



4.7 



31.0 



31.6 



41.0 



This, then, seems to be the main effect of community and high school 
structure upon developing political orientations . First, there appears to be some re- 
lationship between the structural "tightness’’ of the community and that of the school, 
and living experiences in these structures seem to generate expectations of conformity 
and consensus of varying strengths. Where such expectations are high, conflict is 
likely to be rejected as such, and no consistent orientations toward the solutions of 
conflicts tend to emerge; where expectations of consensus are lower, general attitudes 
toward conflict may be formed . 

It should be bom in mind that these inferences do not necessarily apply to 
individuals. We have considered only aggregate data for communities, and we have 
argued that the community culture forms a link between social structure and orienta- 
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tion toward conflict. Whether rejection of conflict by individuals is related to their 
images to conflict situations and thei r ways of handling them *s a problem that 
invites investigation by more elaborate instruments than the ones used in this 



CHAPTER 8 



SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 
I . THE PROBABILITY OF CONSENSUS 

A. 

Anyone who wishes to study the relationships which may exist between 
participation in cliques or other small groups and social attitudes must come to 
grips with a basic statistical fact of life: the sampling distribution of the standard 
deviation is skewed to the right . The smaller the sample and the more peaked the 
parent distribution, the more this is likely to be the case. This well known statis- 
tical fact has seldom been taken into account by those who study the formation of 
public opinion. Yet, it may be just as important, if not more so, as the social 
and psychological variables usually considered. 

If we accept as a postulate that beliefs, values, attitudes, opinions — 
all the variables in the opinion researcher’s arsenal — are typically formed or 
transmitted in small groups, then it becomes important to know whether such 
groups are likely to be homogeneous or heterogeneous. All sorts of reasons re- 
lating to our knowledge of social structure and of psychological propensities are 
usually advanced to show why small groups tend toward homogeneity. The present 
discussion will serve to remind us that such homogeneity will occur simply on chance, 
so that the social and psychological factors making for homogeneity are added to 
those which inhere in the sampling process . Suppose there existed in some popu - 
lation a predominant trend of opinion; then a rather large proportion of src^.ll 
groups that might be formed out of members of this population a proportion con- 
siderably larger than the non-statistician would expect — will be homogeneous, 
i .e . all or most of its members will be of the same opinion and in so far as the 
individuals in the group differ from one another, there will be a tendency for them 
to belong to similar opinion groups, not to those far removed from one another . 

This fact has a dual significance for the discussions that are to follow . 
Insofar as we are trying to show that the cliques we have constituted by the methods 
employed in this study are in some sense homogeneous, we will have to keep in 
mind that a certain amount of homogeneity — and not by any means a small amount — 
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may be ascribed to the laws of chance * If our cliques are no more homogeneous 
than might have been expected by chance, we might just as well have picked stu- 
dents from the school population at random, instead of engaging in a laborious and 
costly operation of clique detection . Insofar as we are interested in the effects of 

An PVia Aflnnr Vionrl 4b motfoyo little V»nm ArronAi hr rvf nrrAlino 
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is ascribable to chance or to the operation of some social mechanism combined 
with the researcher’s ingenuity: people who belong to separate groups do belong to 
them no matter how these groups have come into existence. In this context, any 
effort to demonstrate homogeneity is merely a step in the process of isolating 
pluralistic individuals . 

Actually, we will not be able to provide full answers to either of these 
two questions — that of the level of homogeneity of cliques as well as that of the 
effects of social pluralism. The first question requires the development of an ade- 
quate statistical model for establishing expectations regarding the homogeneity of 
cliques — and this task has not yet been accomplished . The second problem can be 
handled only by techniques of data analysis rather different from those employed in 
the bulk of this study: the isolation of specific individuals who fulfill certain require- 
ments of pluralistic participation. 

The original design of this study called for the identification of categories 
of individuals who might be subject to pluralistic cross -pressures, not for the iden- 
tification of specific individuals . The index of clique membership, already presented 
in Chapter 6, was designed to establish such categories. We have already expressed 
our suspicions, growing out of the scrutiny of our data, that this index cannot 
possibly accomplish this end. In the pages to follow, we will have to restrict our- 
selves, then, to the presentation of some prima facie evidence that there is some 
measure of validity to our clique detection procedures and to the discussion of the 
likelihood that pluralistic participation in high school is a likely social phenomenon. 

II. ATTITUDINAL CORRELATES OF MEMBERSHIP 

We begin by esploring the relationships between membership in formal 
or informal groups and socio-political orientations . We refrain from calling these 
reiationshps ’’effects" because the direction of causality is not known to us . In 
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any event, if there are such effects, they are certainly minor • Inv-ead of sub" 
jecting the reader to a lengthy presentation of data showing the absence of relation - 
ships between variables that one might have expected to relate to each other, we 
present in Table 8 *1 a summary table of only those attitudinal data that relate, how 
ever slightly, to some participation variable. (In view of the sample size, correla 
tions of .06 or more are significant .) 



TABLE 8.1 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND VARIOUS INDICES 
OF POLITICAL ORIENTATION . COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 





Number of 


Number of 


Number of Mem be: 


I 


Organizational 


Clique 


ship and Acolyte 




Memberships 


Memberships 


Attachments 


In-Group Orientation 


.07 


.00 


.01 


Immigration 


-.14 


-.04 


-.05 


Conflict Role Index: 




.05 


.05 


International 


.14 


Generational 


.03 


.01 


.02 


Industrial 


.13 


.05 


.05 


Racial 


.09 


.02 


.06 


Political 


.14 


.05 


.09 


Value Preferences 






-.09 


Self, Power 


-.09 


-.05 


Self, Friends 


-.06 


-.01 


-.01 


Self, Respect 


.15 


.05 


.07 


Self as Adult, Power 


-.05 


-.01 


-.01 


Self as Adult, Friends - .05 


-.05 


-.02 


Self as Adult, Respect .11 


.02 


.03 


Labor, Power 


.11 


.05 


.05 


Nation, Power 


-.06 


-.01 


-.01 


Blame Weight: 




.05 


.05 


International Conflict 


.06 


Generational Conflict 


.02 


.02 


•03 

A t 


Industrial Conflict 


.10 


.09 


.01 
A A 


Racial Conflict 


.09 


.02 


.04 

A 4 


Political Conflict 


.08 


.03 


•04 


Conflict Origin: Beliefs and 








Misunderstanding in: 






.09 


Internationa Conflict 


.14 


.07 


Generational Conflict 


.12 


»05 


.07 


Industrial Conflict 


.11 


„01 


.05 


Racial Conflict 


.05 


•05 


.01 
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It is quite apparent from these data that clique membership is ’inrelated 
to nearly all of the indices . Involvement in formal crgnaizations has a weak but 
rather consistent relationship to certain aspects of conflict orientations « It must 
be noted, however, that the coefficients in the clique membership columns, al- 
though very small, always have the same sign as the corresponding coefficients 
in the organizations column. 

The impression one gains from these figures, small as they are, is 
that of a general rejection of conflict , which we have already noted in the previous 
chapters. The main value which these young people share is respect, and even 
friendship is unimportant in comparison with it . The more a young person is 
involved in organizations, the lesshe believes in power for himself either now or 
in the future . Conflict is conceived as merely a matter of misunderstandings or , 
at most, ideological differences . 

These are the predominant ideological positions which characterize 
the middle classes that are heavily represented among the organizational partici- 
pants. Participation in organizations reinforces value positions which are already 
learned in the environment of the culture and which doubtless are also propounded 
in the classroom . To the extent that the clique structure is less definitely tied 
into the official structure of the school and includes some people or groups of 
people who are not involved in it, the dominant values are less in evidence. 

This difference between formal and informal participation also 
affects expression of interest in public affairs. As Table 8 .2 shows, formal group 
participants tend to evince some interest in public affairs, if only a spectator inter- 
est. For clique members, this relationship between degree of involvement and 
interest in public affairs comes close to disappearing. The effect of adding acolytes 
to the clique members is to raise the correlations, which indicates that the acolytes 
are probably made of the same stuff as the formal organization members . The 
data on the social origins and academic achievement of these students already led 
us to expect this . 

In order to complete the picture, we present Table 8.3, the data de- 
scribing the relationship between the qualitative index of clique participation and 
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TABLE 8.2 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AMOUNT OF PARTICIPATION IN FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL GROUPS AND MEASURES OF INTEREST IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS . 

COMMUNITIES A AND D COMBINED 



Frequency of reading 
a newspaper 
Thoroughness in reading 
the newspaper 
Frequency of listening to 
news (radio or TV) 
Frequency of discu jsi ag 
politics with parents 
Frequency of discussing 
politics with friends 
Interest in a course in 
public affairs 
Interest in working for 
a party (as adult) 



Number of 


Number of 
Clique 


Number of Clique 
Attachments (Mem- 


Organisations 


Member skips 


jjgi o cisUVi 


.15 


.07 


.12 


.18 


.04 


.05 


.13 


.04 


.02 


.21 


.02 


.05 


.21 


.06 


.07 


.21 


.05 


.07 


-.12 


1.02 


-.03 



the indices of interest in public affairs used before . The only thing remarkable 
about this table is its close correspondence with the preceding one. This indicates 
that the index of clique participation does not measure anything very different from 
the quantitative index, and that the main factor accounting for such small variations 
as can be observed is probably the degree of involvement in the social life of the 
school . 



Given these findings, we are forced to abandon the hvpe that the qualita- 
tive index of clique participation might allow us toidentify a group of people having 
some likelihood of being subject to pluralistic cross -pressures The fact that 
neither the qualitative nor the quantitative index of clique participation relates to 
measures of conflict orientations has, by itself, little bearing on the issue. Indeed, 
if cliques were homogeneous but at the same time differed from one another in 
their orientations toward public affairs, we should expect an absence of correlations 
between the clique index and any particular orientations . But if, at the same time, 
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increased involvement in the clique structure fails to relate to increased interest 
in public matters (and relationships, insofar as they exist, are very weak), it is 
difficult to imagine how participation in a variety of cliques could generate cross - 
pressures affecting orientations toward conflict in the social world . If cliques 
differ in this respect, the differences are perhaps not c Nearly enough articulated, 
not salient enough for the life of the groups , to generate a hightened interest in 
the issues involved . Alternatively, one might feel that such cross -pressures as 
exist produce the effect that Lazarsfeld anc liis collaborators have described: a 
psychological withdrawal from politics . If the latter were the case, it would 
evidently be difficult to discover any visible effects of multiple participation . 

These considerations i greatly ‘ change the task of the researcher, if 
it can no longer be assumed that categoric groups of multiple -participants under- 
going pluralistic experiences can be identified, the only alternative is to search 
for individuals who might di spicy the desired characteristics . This would involve 
first of all the identification of cliques that are homogeneous with respect to some 
variable or set of variables and at the same time different from one another . In- 
dividuals belonging to both cliques might then be taken to be pluralistic participants. 

HI . CLIQUE HOMOGENEITY 

The first task, then, te m the extent to which cliques arc homo- 

geneous. As we hi:7£ abruta/ mentiored, this analysis has the double purpose of 
testing whether our procedures yield ciiqt.es that, can be considered as anything 
but chance collections of people and, ?+ the same time, laying the groundwork for 
the search for pluralistic individuals described in the preceding section. 

In order tc test circ jer fox homogeneity, we selected twenty-five variables 
which, in previous analyses, had been found to be related to social participation 
.or which had disc? Vain red between students* in the two school communities . One 
of these, Stud it's Value Preference for Power, had to be eliminated from the 
analysis when it wes Kund that in most cliques, only a small number of students 
had answered the relevant items . 

As a measure of homogeneity, we used the standard deviation . jh view 
of the non -parametric nature of practically all of the measurements in this study. 
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this may seem hazardous; but since we have used parametric statistics throughout 
this study, disregarding the problems that this might entail, the use of the standard 
deviation was at least no great departure from out own (and many other researchers’) 
practice . Also, it was not and could not be our intention to obtain a precise 
measure of homogeneity: it would be sufficient for our purposes to identify varia- 
bles with respect to which cliques tended to be homogeneous. At the same time, 
we hoped to be able to identify cliques exhibiting a particularly high degree of 
homogeneity and investigate the special properties that they may have. 

The results of the first of these procedures --the count of cliques homo- 
genious with respect to each of the twenty -four variables is shown in Table 8.4. In 
this table, percentages have been computed to the base of the number of cliques 
actually used in the count, and this number is given in each instance . Cliques were 
not used for counting purposes if less than three members answered the questions 
underlying the variables. Thus, depending on non-response rates, the number of 
cliques actually included in the count changes from variable to variable . This 
introduces a bias in favor of the larger cliques, since a non-response on the part 
of any one member makes a three -man clique useless for counting purposes. 

In order to interpret this table, it is necessary to have a definition of a 
"low" standard deviation. The difficulty in setting a standard for "low" deviations 
derives from the fact, already mentioned, that the sampling distribution of the 
standard deviation for groups of unequal size is not known. Moreover, it can hardly 
be claimed that the cliques have been selected independently from one another --we 
already have given evidence that they come from a somewhat limited stratum of the 
school population, and the overlap between them is by no means accidental. 

Under these circumstances, we decided to employ a rather crude criterion: 
any clique standard deviation which, if subtracted from the population standard 
deviation, yields a difference of .1 or more was counted as being "below" the popu- 
lation standard deviation . This difference should, of course, not be regarded as a 
"confidence zone;” its only purpose is to prevent our counting standard deviations 
that lie very close to the population value . 
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TABLE 8.4 

CLIQUE HOMOGENEITY WITH RESPECT TO SELECTED VARIABLES . 

FER CENT OF CLIQUES WITH ’’LOW” STANDARD DEVIATIONS. 

COMMUNITIES A AND D 

Community A Community D Standard deviations 





Members 


Acolytes 


Members 


Acolytes 


Non- 






Total* % 


Total 


% 


Total* % 


Total* 


% 


Member 


Member 


School grade 
Socio-economic 


36 


89 


45 


73 


74 


88 


168 


78 


.78 


.86 


index 


29 


93 


41 


93 


62 


92 


162 


91 


.93 


.93 


Grade average 
Number of 


35 


91 


45 


82 


74 


88 


167 


77 


.68 


.75 


organizations 
Number of 


28 


82 


42 


74 


56 


70 


151 


65 


1.59 


1 <75 


school ac- 






















tivities 
Number of 


25 


88 


36 


81 


45 


71 


119 


76 


.80 


.76 


clique 

memberships 


36 


58 


30 


87 


74 


31 


104 


25 






Number of acolyte 




















attachments 
Interest in 


36 


67 


45 


33 


74 


39 


168 


20 






public affairs 


36 


64 


45 


40 


74 


66 


168 


55 


.97 


.86 


Media con- 
sumption 
Sclutions: 


31 


100 


40 


92 


62 


98 


155 


97 


.38 


.30. 


United States 


35 


69 


45 


78 


74 


62 


168 


61 


.85 


.81 


Adults 


34 


76 


45 


56 


74 


74 


168 


53 


.77 


.70 


Young people 


34 


74 


45 


60 


74 


67 


167 


65 


.76 


.70 


Business or 




















t 


Labor 


34 


65 


45 


71 


73 


62 


168 


42 


.71 


.69 


Whites or 




















* 


Negroes 


31 


61 


45 


58 


73 


58 


167 


57 


.76 


.76 


Blame Weight: 






















International 


31 


89 


45 


80 


71 


97 


168 


96 


2.20 


1.90 


Generational 


26 


74 


45 


78 


74 


82 


168 


65 


2.01 


*1-72! 


Blame Balance: 




















t 

4 


Generational 

Vindictiveness 


35 


71 


45 


62 


74 


62 


168 


84 


1.58 


1.55 


against Athiests 


35 


49 


45 


42 


74 


57 


168 


51 


.90 


.82 


Vindictiveness 




















l' 

; 

r 


against 

Communists 


31 


42 


45 


38 


73 


58 


167 


42 


1.85 


> 

1.84 

t 

f 


Value Preferences: 


















Independence 


28 


54 


40 


55 


57 


53 


152 


49 


1.08 


1.08 


Interesting life 27 


59 


42 


48 


56 


63 


150 


44 


.98 


.94 


National power21 


38 


35 


49 


48 


44 


135 


59 


1.20 


1.18 


Group orientation 35 


23 


45 


31 


71 


42 


168 


40 


.45 


.55 


Immigration Index34 


21 


45 


53 


72 


36 


167 


31 


.51 


.57 


♦The term 


’’total 


” here refers to the total 


number of cliques whose members gave; 



a sufficiently large number of responses to be included. This is the basis of each per- ’ 
centage 
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Thus, we have no clear standard for evaluating and interpreting the 
results shown in Table 8 .4 . Before we attempt to investigate the substantive 
meaning of these figures, we must therefore consider the reasons that 
might account for high numbers of cliques having low standard deviations on a 
given variable. These are: (a) chance, (b) differences between the variabilities 
of the populations cf clique members and of non -participants, and (c) clique homo- 
geneity . Only if the first two are eliminated can we be justified in concluding that 
our cliques tend to be homogeneous with respect to the variables we are examining . 

Chance factors could make for a large number of "low" standard devi- 
ations because of the skewed sampling distribution of the standard deviation which 
we have already mentioned at the beginning of this chapter . This effect should be 
particularly noticeable if the parent distribution has a particularly strong mode; it 
should further affect small samples more than large samples . 

The first of these two conditions does not appear to have an appreciable 
effect . The "low" standard deviations most frequent in Table 8 .4 , that on Media 
Consumption, may be taken as an example . This standard deviation is based on a 
fairly flat distribution, a three -point scale with about 40 per cent of the cases in 
the middle category, and one third and one -quarter of them in the two others. The 
Group Orientation Index, on the other hand is based on a distribution whose mode 
comprises about two -thirds of the cases; yet this variable produces a particularly 
low proportion of standard deviations among the cliques in bc.n cities. The distribu- 
tion of Solutions -Adults is very similar in shape to that of Group Orientations, yet 
the proportion of low standard deviations is moderately high in this instance . An 
examination of all the distributions and the corresponding proportions of low standard 
deviations reveals no recognizable patterns. We do not believe, therefore, that the 
shape of the various distributions accounts for the results we observe. 

As to the possibility that the proportions of "low" standard deviations is 
a function of clique sizes, the data do not bear this out. Table 8.5 shows the dis- 
tributions of "low" standard deviations by clique sizes for community A, which is 
the better of the two schools to use as an example, because the range of clique 
sizes in D is much narrower than in A. Clearly, there is no relationship between 
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TABLE 8.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF “LOW.” STANDARD DEVIATIONS BY CLIQUE SIZE . 



• 




COMMUNITY A 




Percent of #f jL-ow ,f 
Standard Deviations 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Number of persons in clique 
7 8 11 13 15 21 23 38 


41-50 




1 




1 


1 


1 


51-60 


I 


1 




1 


2 


i 


61-70 


6 


2 




1 




1 1 1 


71-80 


1 


1 


3 




2 i 


1 


81 -90 


1 




1 




2 




91-100 


1 












Total 


10 


5 


4 


3 


5 3 


1 1 l 1 1 1 


those two variables . 


Also, 


since 


D cliques are on 


the whole smaller than A cliques 



one would expect proportions of “low" standard deviations to be in general smaller 
in D than in A „ A glance at Table 8 .4 shows that this is not the case . 

We see no evidence in these figures which would allow us to persist in 
the suspicion that the "low*’ standard deviations are, in this instance, due to the 
peculiarities of the sampling distribution. Therefore, we proceed to investigate 
between the variabilities of the populations of members and non -members of cliques. 

In the last two columns of Table 8 .4 we have we have entered these stan- 
dard deviations for all variables, except for the clique participation variables them- 
selves. There is some tendency, although a small one, for the populations of 
clique members to have smaller standard deviations than the population of non- 
members. This is particularly true where the proportion of the "low” standard 
deviations is high. Also, the two group orientation indices, on which cliques are 
least homogeneous , give the reverse picture: the standard deviation for clique mem- 
bers is higher than that for non -members. To be sure, the differences are small 
in most instances, and they are not entirely consistent . Yet we cannot entirely re- 
ject the hypothesis that what appears to be clique homogeneity is actually nothing 
more than the homogeneity of the entire stratum of clique members . 
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This suspicion is reinforced by another consideration. In general, we 
find that the acolyte groups behave very much like the cliques. To be sure, the 
per cent of ‘Tow” standard deviations is ir. general smaller for acolyte groups than 
for cliques, but it usually is not very much smaller, and there are instances 
of differences in the opposite direction. Now, if acolyte groups are weak extensions 
of cliques, we would expect them to be less homogeneous than the cliques them- 
selves. Furthermore, we would expect acolyte groups to be homogeneous on the 
same variables as the cliques to which, presumably, they are attached. This, we 
must report, is not the case. The actual frequencies of association between "low” 
standard deviations for cliques and low standard deviations for acolytes is only 
slightly above the level of chance association — certainly not enough to argue 
that there exist a close association between acolyte groups and the corresponding 
membership or star cliques . This means that, with respect to the attitudinai vari- 
ables here under scrutiny, acolytes must be considered general members of the 
stratum from which clique members are recruited. And if such groups display 
degrees of "homogeneity" very similar to that of cliques, we cannot discard the 
notion that any set of individuals taken from this stratum might display the observed 
amounts of "homogeneity." 

IV. ORIENTATIONS OP CLIQUE MEMBERS 
With these caveats in mind, what conclusions can we draw from the data 
in Table 8.4? There are, first of all, a few variables on which such a large pro- 
portion of the cliques are homogeneous that the fact certainly needs to be recorded . 
As expected, many cliques represent a relatively narrow range of socio-economic 
status categories and of academic performance levels. To a considerable extent, 
membership or non -membership in organizations appears to be a criterion for clique 
participation, particularly in A, where organizational life occupies a great proportion 
of the students . Membership in other cliques does not qualify as a criterion for 
joining a particular clique in L, but it does in A: some cliques in A evidently con- 
sist almost exclusively of members that also belong to other cliques, whereas others 
consist mainly of single -clique adherents; the division is not nearly so definite in D. 
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Thus, there exists in A an in -crowd of multiple members, and a scattered group 
of people who belong to more isolated cliques . If there is such an in -crowd in D, 
it is not large enough to affect the statistics . 

All i-Viio to a o -in thp licrht Off whflt alTPPldv knOW 3. h Gilt th.fi SOCiEl 

AM* VAIAU *W *M “ — — — ' — — — - * - f 

characteristics and group structures of clique members in the two communities . 

It: indicates that the collection of figures in Table 8 A does reflect reality in some 
degree, and that it will pay to glance at the remainder of the table, if only to draw 
from it some indications as to the direction in which future studies might proceed. 

The most striking figures in the table are those relating to Media Con- 
sumption. If they are not the result of some statistical artifact, they indicate 
that there are types of cliques in which exposure to the media is generally high, 
while it is low in others . This could well be the case, inasmuch as cliques are 
likely to differ in their activities and intellectual level . What makes us look with 
suspicion at these figures is the equally high proportion of acolyte groups that 
appear to be homogeneous with respect to Media Consumption. It could be, of course, 
that the stratum of clique participants consists of several substrata, distinct from 
one another in their communication habits . We cannot be sure of this, but in 
future research ventures it might be worthwhile to explore this variable more 
carefully . 

Next we notice that variables belonging to the same cluster (e.g. Solu- 
tions, Vindictiveness, etc .) tend to be associated with homogeneity proportions in 
the same range . This cannot be due to similarities in the distributions, since these 
frequently are not alike; the Solutions -U.S . distributions, for instance, is much 
flatter than that of the other Solutions variables . We are tempted, then to argue 
that cliques are more likely to be homogeneous on Solutions than on Group Orien- 
tations . Similarly, we notice somewhat higher proportions of homogeneous cliques 
on the Blame variables than we do on Vindictiveness . 

It would be dangerous in the extreme to draw socio-psychological con- 
clusions from these observations . But it might be appropriate to suggest that 
’’toughness” or ’’softness” of '•olutions as well as Blame may be symptomatic of 
underlying attitudes of general "tough-” or "tender -mindedness.” This would make 
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sense if we recall that norm compliance was the criterion that students themselves 
employed for distinguishing between types of cliques: the less norm -compliant 
are evidently the "tougher" cliques . If this were true, then it would still be dif- 
ficult to understand why the two types of Group Orientation indices do not behave 
like the Blame and Solution indices . 

The most serious criticism that can be levelled against this study is 
that we have been altogether too sanguine in expecting groups of students, consti- 
tuted on the basis of friendship choices*, to exhibit homogeneity with respect: to 
public affairs. Politics, social questions and all similar matters are, after all, 
rather marginal to most young people’s interests . The only thing that could be 
reasonably expected was some kind of transfer of learning from the social experi- 
ence in the groups to the arena of public affairs . We tried to obtain some infor- 
mation about these group atmospheres in the group structure part of the instru- 
ment, when we asked students to indicate the amount of norm compliance in the 
groups to which they belonged. But the attempt to match the groups designated by 
individual students with those constructed by our clique detection procedures 
proved very difficult and unreliable . 

Still, toughness and tendermindedness, norm -compliance vs. non- 
compliance, mi ght well be variables that should be more thoroughly explored in any 
future research. For these are variables which relate not only to public life but 
tc the private life of young adults and to the life of their groups as well . If it is 
true that the young person’s social experience in some degree contributes to the 
formation of his orientations toward public affairs — and we are not yet prepared 
to abandon this hypothesis -- the relevant variables must be those which relate 
closely to his experience . 

What about pluralism? If we discard the notion that acolytes can be re- 
garded as weak clique members (and in view of the evidence we must discard it) 
we are left with a rather small group of multiple members — 156 of them in the 
two schools, or a little less than nine per cent of the population . Most of these, in 
all probability, do not experience any altitudinal cross -pressures at all: the social 
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and ideological environment of the clique structure is not sufficiently diverse to 
make cross “pressure a very likely event. Clearly, it is not possible to designate 
some group of students who are most subject to cross pressures. The only al- 
ternative course of action, which we have not attempted to pursue, is to isolate 
from the large matrix of individuals the few that can be specifically shown to under- 
go discordant influences or experiences. This type of analysis, which may prove 
highly rewarding, must await the development of a new approach to the data. 






CHAPTER 9 



CONCLUSIONS 
I. SUBSTANTIVE FINDINGS 



This study was conducted primarily for the purpose of developing in- 
struments and testing ideas; it was not expected to yield substantive findings of 
any consequence. Nevertheless? it is impossible to develop instruments without 
at the same time exploring the theory which the instruments are intended to sub- 
serve . Nor is it humanly possible to conclude the work without articulating some 
of the indications which seem to emerge from the data . Here, then, are these 
indications: 

1 . The notion that pluralistic orientations appropriate for life in a 
democracy are, to any significant extent, developed in the social structure of 
the high school will probably have to be abandoned . The high school does not 
serve as the prototype of a community in which the individual learns how to cope 
with social conflict . For, all of the structures which can be identified in the high 
school are highly consensus -oriented. The network of officially sponsored or- 
ganizations and activities is restricted to a particular layer of students character- 
ized by better than average social origins and better than average academic per- 
formance. Belonging to several of these organizations seems to foster conformity 
rather than independence of spirit: participants in the official school activities 
tend to take a negative view of conflict as such and thus do not learn how to cope 
with conflict situations «• 

The informal clique structure, insofar as its locus is the school, may 
well have similar characterisitcs . There may well be some cliques whose atti- 
tudes toward life may differ from the consensus, the main differences arising 
probably from varying conceptions of the need for norm compliance . Yet the 
chances of participation in cliques of perceptibly different orientations is extremely 
slim . The number of individuals who can be considered multiple participants — in 
the sense that they belong to several cliques — comprises only a small fraction, 
certainly less than ten per cent, of the school populations . This alone prevents 
the phenomenon of pluralistic cross -pressure from becoming a mass phenomenon 
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affecting any appreciable number of students . But among these multiple partici - 
pants, among this restricted group of candidates for pluralism, most are probably 
not subjected to any cross -pressure at all; the groups to which they belong are, in 
all likelihood, similar to each other. 

For all of these reasons, it is highly questionable that the school as 
an institution can be expected to provide pluralistic experiences . This does not 
exclude the possibility that a small number of individuals are subjected to such 
experiences and that their social development is significantly affected by them . 
These individuals may, indeed, be the political leaders of tomorrow --a small 
but significant group. The methods of this study did not provide for the identifica- 
tion of such individuals . 

2 . The general culture of the community has its correlates in both the 
group structure of the school and the orientations of the students . In the larger 
of the two communities investigated in this study, the informal group structure 
was much looser, less all-embracing. A corrolary of this may be less pressure 
toward consensus . Students in the more metropolitan school displayed less re - 
lection of conflict a3 such and seemed to have formed finrtei views on how con- 
flicts ought to be solved. This is not to say that these views were particularly 
realistic — indeed their very consistency indicates a lack of adaptation of the en- 
visaged solutions to the specifics of the situations that are to be dealt with. 

3 . In the age group under investigation in this study, conflict orienta- 
tions lack coherence. Outcomes of conflict are not related to conflict origins, 
tendencies to blame opponents do not relate to orientations toward in-groups and 
out-groups, and the actual content of conflict -- the characteristics of the oppo- 
nents, the issues at stake, the behavior in which opponents engage — is scarcely 
related to the responses . There are no changes in this respect between the tenth 
and the twelfth grades, so that the question arises whether more coherent orienta- 
tions toward conflict are formed later in life . 

4 . The major preoccupation of those students who are actively involved 
in the social life of the school appears to be with respectability. Status considera- 
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tions, often taking a form somewhat different from those common in adult society, 
pervade the school . But the culturally sanctioned image of status involves both 
openness and exclusiveness . These status attitudes - - which this study did not 
fully explore -- seem to affect the attitudes of students toward in-groups and out- 
groups . This gives rise to a verbal agreement with the need for openness (meeting 
new people, accepting them) and a simultaneous insistence on the purity of the 
group. It is possible that these ambivalent group orientations contribute to the 
amorphous character of orientations toward public affairs in general . 

II. METHODOLOGY 

1 . Some progress has been made toward defining aspects of conflict 
orientations and devising an instrument measuring them . The use of dyadic items 
ascribing identical types of conflict behavior to two opponents and the use of paral- 
lel items for different conflict situations permits the discovery of several general, 
content -free aspects of conflict perceptions and to ascertain the extent to which 
these form a coherent set. The method is so designed that respondents can first 
make a selection among items which they consider relevant to a given conflict 
situation and, in a second step, designate those they consider important . This 
second step, which in the present form of the instrument called for ranking the 
three most important items, proved too difficult for many respondents. In further 
revisions of the instrument, it might be possible to substitute checking for the 
rankings, or else to give respondents more practice in filling out this type of form . 
The "blame scales" attached to each item set permit discrimination between matter- 
of-fact perceptions and the more emotionally based judgments of respondents. 

2 . The instrument as it now stands is too long for ordinary administra- 
tion. This was known before the actual testing began, and most of the items toward 
the end of the questionnaire were included as "fillers." This leaves open the 
question whether such variables as value preferences are useful for the purpose of 
analyzing orientations toward public affairs. On the other hand, die instrument 
lacks variables which can be clearly considered as dependent, in the sense that 
they relate to the respondent's potential behavior. In the original design, the group 
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orientation items, i .e . those dealing with the treatment of non -conformists and 
those relating to orientations toward one's own friendship groups and toward immi- 
gration into the United States, were included as such possible dependent variables . 

As it turns out, these items had not a very high pay-off . In particular, cliques 
tend to be heterogeneous with respect to them --a phenomenon which remains 
unexplained . The instrument further lacks items which might permit the researcher 
to establish links between private experience and public affairs . 

3 . A group structure instrument has been devised which yields a great 
deal of information in a relatively small amount of time (10 minutes) . Much of 
the information is, however, very difficult to process and interpret, particularly 
the student's reports on the number and characteristics of the groups to which 
they belong. The problem of matching the groups designated by students with 
those constituted by an objective procedure proved very complex, so that the 
indices derived from this procedure could be used only with the greatest caution . 

It is probable that the attempt to deal with cliques as perceived by individual, 
students should be abandoned. Instead, the sociometric questions can stand strengh- 
ening. In particular, it was perhaps too much to expect that groups constituted on 
the basis of a question calling for the designation of personal friends would yield 
groups homogeneous in orientations toward public affairs . Questions a sking for 

the designation of individuals with whom respondents engage in activities similar 
in form to those observable in the public arena might be more appropriate . The 
danger is that such questions might have a very low yield and make it impossible 
to constitute any network of groups exhibiting some degree of cchc sivenees . 

4 . A method has been devised for constituting cliques in a large socio- 
metric matrix . This method has the following advantages: 

(a) It is not necessary to operate on the entire rn^rix at once, such as 
is done in other (mathematically more elegant) procedures; rather, cliques are 
built up in areas of the matrix exhibiting a high density of choices . This makes it 
possible, in principle, to handle matrices of any size, including those for which 
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the memory space in modem computers would be insufficient . The method has 
not yet been programmed for use by computers, but such programming is in 
principle possible since the solutions yielded by the method is unique, and since 
the data not currently operated upon can be kept in auxiliary storage . 

(b) The method yields cliques of known cohesiveness, since one of the 
criteria for establishing them is that each member added must contribute to 

the clique z -score, i.e. the probability of the observed number of choices within 
the group, given the total number of choices made by clique members . 

(c) The criteria for clique detection are so formulated as to take into 
account the social relations which actually exist in the universe under examination. 
For this reason, different sets of criteria are applied in order to detect different 
types of cliques, those based on the density of relations between all participants, 
as well as those based on common choices of a central person by those attracted 
to him . 



III. EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



While this study was not designed to yield results directly applicable 



to educational practice, one extremely serious finding of this study must be 



mentioned: the relative isolation of many students from the school as a com- 
munity. Between twentyand fifty per cent of the students have no place in either 
the formal or the informal structure of the school . Insofar as learning aud the 
motivation for learning are in part supported by contacts among students, this 
isolation probably reduces the opportunities of some students considerably . Those 
least involved in either the formal or the informal structure are typically the 
students with barely satisfactory or less than satisfactory academic records. 

This raises questions about the wisdom of the policies of many school districts 
which restrict the scholastically poorer students from participation in school 
activities . 



IV . INDICATIONS FOR FUTURE STUDIES 
1 . Instruments designed to test the relationships between social par- 
ticipation and the development of orientations toward public affairs should contain 
more material than was included in this study concerning the personal orientations 
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of students . Of particular importance are the variables of exposure tc the media, 
not so much because of the information about public affairs that may be derived 
from the media but because differential amounts of exposure probably distinguish 
between different types of cliques . A second set of variables that needs to be 
explored is that of "tough-" vs. "tendermindedness" because it relates to both 
the students' experience in their cwn social groups and to major aspects of 
public life . 

2 . The analysis of clique structure can probably be somewhat simplified 
by omission of the acolyte category, since it is highly doubtful that acolyte groups 
are extensions of cliques . 



AFrisNuiX A 



SAMPLE INSTRUMENTS 

The following instruments, used in this study, appear in this appendix 
1 • First group structure instrument, administered in Community A. 

9. _ PlTCf AVI rm I n OftTimonf it in Q r\ P 

— w * « w VMV J WWW *** v ^f.A MAH VUH VAV> U V UUM ^ • 

There were two alternate forms of this instrument, differing 
only in the Questions referring to conflicts in the public arena 
(questions 30-37 and 30a -37a respectively). The first form of 
this questionnaire is included in full, followed by the alternate 
questions used in the second form of the instrument . 

3 . Interview for students in Community B . 

4 . Interview for parents in Community B . 

5. Final questionnaires, administered in Communities A and D 
(two parts: group structure and orientations). 




I 



I 



FIRST GROUP STRUCTURE INSTRUMENT 



This instrument could not be bound into this volume in its entirety 
because of its unusual format. The full questionnaire was mimeographed on 
legal size paper. A pad of twenty -six tabs, of the same length as the page but 



« t ^ _ 



^ t . . 



uniy une -oau <is wiae, was Suipicu lO iht: iup uf the back page in its center. The 



first two tabs contained the instructions, and one of the remaining tabs, contain- 
ing sets of triangular boxes for checking, are bound into this report . The tabs 
differed only in the wording of the phrases above the checking boxes, referring 
to various types of joint activities . The questions which appeared at the hetfid of 
the tabs not ind uded in this report were as follows: 



2. 

3. 

4. 



5. 



U < 



What person or group of people have you been close to in school sports 
lately {on a team, as cheerleader)? 

What person or group of people have you worked with lately for the good 
of the school (clean-up drives, homecoming, carnivals, etc.)? 

What person or group of people have you studied or done homework with 
lately? 

What person or group of people have you worked with in school clubs and 
activities lately (plays, musical performances, debates, language chibs, etc.)? 



VYUdi V/X Vi, ^tvvp£V viv jrva uwuu 



A-? AOAnl 4 



lounlliT oot llitirli 



8. 

9. 



10 . 

llo 



12 . 

13. 



14. 

15. 



What person or group of people have you had dinner with lately (at your 
home, at theirs, at another friend’s)? 

What person or group of people do you often talk to in school (before, between, 
and after classes)? 

What person or group of people do you often get together with on hobbies or 
non -school sports (working on cars, skating, bowling, practicing shooting 
baskets, etc,)? 

What person or group of people have you gone down town with lately (to 
movies, window -shopping, etc.)? 

What person or group of people have you gone out with for a snack or coke 
lately (hanging out, fooling around)? 

What person or group of people have you gone driving around with lately? 

What person or group of people do you often sit around and talk with 
(watching TV, listening to records, etc.)? 

What persons have you gone on single dates with lately? 

What person or group of people have you gon on double or triple (or more) 



dates with lately? (List boys AND girls.) 



16 . Which of the people on your list have you worked with on a {laying job lately? 




'■ c v v s - • . x. 

- r . - „ c # ; 










- * 













.17 . What person or group of people have you worked with in clubs and other 
activities outside school lately (Y, junior service clubs, Scouts)? 

18 . What person or group of people have you worked on charitable, civic, 

or patriotic activities with lately (junior nurses, collected for UNICEF or 
Red Cross)? 

19. What person or group of people have you gone to church with lately or 
participated in church activities with (youth groups, choir, etc .)? 

20 - VJhat nprgnn nr orrniip nf ngoplg Hayg ynn g02S tO SI5 311 pSrtlSS Or SOC isl 

get-togethers with lately? 

21 . What person or group of people have you gone to large parties or to school 
dances and parties with lately? 

22 « What person or group of people have you worked with in school elections 
this year? 

23 . Is there anything important that you do with any of the people on your list 

that hasn't been mentioned? If there is, list it here 

and make the usual check marks . 

24 . Which of the people you have listed do you consider your closest friends? 



Additional questions of a demographic nature and referring to group 
activity are included. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION STUDY 
fcsrt One 



Your name “ 

Grade . 

Program {college prep, commercial, general, 
vocational, and so on) 



Home address 

DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL YOU HAVE 
READ IT AND MADE YOUR LIST. 

You will see that on ea ch s Ids of this form 
the re are numbered, ruled Tines* On these 
lines put the names of all f;4ae people that you 
have been spending free time with* or work- 
ing fairly closely with on activities or on a 
job* 

We’d like to know the names of the people 
who are of some importance to you — ycmr 
friends, people you work with, people who 
belong to your crowd* We are not interested 
in people who merely happen to be in the 
same club wfth you, only the ones you really 
have some contact with* List both girls and 
boys* 

Please PRINT end give FIRST and LAST 
names* When fou write the names down, 
start at the tof of the column On the left* 
When you have used up all the lines in the 
left-hand column, go on to the right-hand 
column* 

Include people who don't go to this school if 
you spend any time with them* If you do 
list someone who doesn't go to this school* 
circle the number by j5j (her! name. 

When you have listed all the people you spend 
free time with or work with, turn this page* 



DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ IT 
AND MADE YOUR LIST* 








fU AmA 
<Q4V VW 

Genera! Instructions 



hi the next few pages we will ask you to show 
what things you do with the people you have 
Just listed. An example of the kind of 
Question you will be asked is this one: 

"What person or group of people have 
you gone to a game with lately?'* 
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If you have not gone to a game with an yone, 

S check the "Hone" box 

■ ■ 111 — 



C> 



and go on to the question on the next; page. 



If you lave gone to a /fame with someone, 
look at the sets of three spaces headed 'A”, 
and'C. There is a set of three spaces 
for each of the names on your list. 



If you recently went to a game with one 
person or a group of people, put a check 
mark in space 'A'* opposite the name of each 
person you went to the game with: 



.St’iAAl Smith 
John} Doe 
fccuftito ??oC 
Janc Jomcs 



A B C 

O ' <10 
O'O 0 
000 
<ro o 



If you went to some other game with a 
different person or different group of 
people, out a check mark in space , *B** 
opposite tf * name of each person you went 
to tha t gamt with. Note that the second 
group of people may include some of the 

same people who made up group 'A". 

ABC ABC 



SqSAN Smit h ^ <3 <3 <£K*s] <3 

j W M p oe <ro o mj O'O'O 

iw%_ 0<^0 W OO'O 

Jamc J ones <3'' 0 0 40 0 





I If you have not g one to a game with anyone, 



1 and go on to the question on the next page. 



.2 
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flui Kaw 






x/ 



None 

I A 



W BaA«*A I^i * J«A«MtA «*•£#>!% ^ 

** JVU Iia v w gviKi 14/ o gaaisv wiui nviwvii^i 



look at the sets of three spaced headed 
K BF*» and *tf. There Is a set of three spaces 
to r escb of the names on your list. 



If you recently went to a game with one 
person or a groqs of people, put a check 
mark in space *W* nmnajte rig g Mwg 5 ? gg fih 

person you went to the game with; 

ABC. 



Art £m>TH 

Jowrt 'Doe 



Ifec 



dANe Jours 



<eo < 

<^0 < 
<3 <3 <t 
<T<3 O 



1 

J 



If you went to some other game with a 
different person or differe nt group of 
people, put a check mark in space "B M 
opposite the ssme of each person you went 
to that game with. Note that the second 
group of people may Include some of the 

same people who made up group "A", 

ABC ABC 

Susan Wh <K <3 <! <£KO <1 



John Poe <K<] <] (fffi O'^hC 
l?.cH»oi? og <J <^<j v *<) <^0 

Jan€ Jongs <3 <p< 3 <3 



If you went to still another game with a 
third person or third group of people, puts 
check mark in space "C M opposite the name 
of each person In that third group. Again, 
the third group of people may include some 
of the same people who made up groups "A" 
and"B tt . 

ABC 
Si/SAaSMtrw <C 

Johm^Oqc <3 <C 

1?»CHARplSg <C] 

<Wg Joues <3 <0* 




As you answer the questions^ names of more 
people may occur to you; add them to your 
list as you thick of them, . 




....... 
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ABC 

^OO 

O <0-^ 
<Qr<3 <& 



I 
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!• TOr4 person or group of 
people have you gone to games 
or pep rallies with lately? 



- /I 
°Xj V) 



--X! 

*O^J 



16 <3 
17<} 

18 <3 

19 <3 

20 <^1 



/I SIX 

NJ " IX 

r 



xl 

^sJ 



xi 2 



NJ ^ IX 



o 

<s 



<3 



<! 



Px 

1/ 




><3 


<3 


oso 


0 [ 


2<3 


<3 


0 1 0 


0 [ 


3<( 


<3 


OgO 


0 [ 


«<3 


o 


<3 1 0 


0 c 


s<3 


<1 


OjO 


0 ( 



34 



35 



(\ fN 

LX lx" «» 



7 <3 


<3 


OIO 


0 [ 


•0 


<3 


o;o 


D> ( 


«<3 


<1 


0 = 0 


0 c 


io <3 


o 


0 gO 


0 c 


H <3 


<3 


0^0 


0 ( 


12<3 


<3 


OgO 


0 ( 


13 <3 


0 


0“0 


0 ( 


14 0 


<1 


0*0 


0 ( 



38 



4$ 



Px iie 

w 



1§0 


0 [ 


)|0 


0 ( 


J20 


D> ( 


no 


0 [ 


H£> 


r> f 



46 



47 



48 



49 









( \ 

: *4 









•* 



sO 



19 VJ 



20<j 
21 <3 
22 <] 
23 <) 

24 O 
2S<] 
26 <] 
2?0 



a 

'VJ 







<3 






xi 

^vi 



<3 

<3 

<3 

<1 

<1 

0 

0 

0 



^ nJ 




^8^ 

/ 1 of \ 

\J W K 

Oj > 



lx " IX 33 



s\ s r * 



n 



7 0 


0 


<i§c 


8 <3 


<3 


o;c 


*« 


0 


0 3 C 


io <3 


<1 


02C 


ii 0 


<0 


s 

o^c 


12 <3 


<3 


0°t 


13 <3 


0 


<3“C 


14 <3 


<3 


o*c 


is <3 


<3 


<]§C 


16 <3 


<3 


<35C 


17<J 


<1 


0|C 


18 <3 


<3 


O^c 



/i : ° 

gix 



o r 
o 



Z 

w 



0 



w 



2 

H4 



o 



2 



to 

to 



^ b; 

0 rs 

M h >^ 

OiO 

0 ° D > 



rs 

ix ' 



IX 



r% a 
0*5 



o t> 



35 



C^_C^ 



36 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

o 



37 

I> 38 

O 3? 



0 

0 

0 

o 



0 



O 40 
O 41 
O 42 
0 43 
0 44 

O 45 

O 46 
O 47 
0 48 



IS , 

l> 



lx * 49 



0 1 


0 ( 


0 i 


0 ( 


0 ! 


0 ( 


0 1 


0 ( 


0 1 


D> l 


0 1 


0 ( 


0 1 


l> i 


0 1 


0 ( 



51 



p/ 

%XJ 



rs 

i/ 



cq 

tx w 



0 

0 



0 S9 
[> 60 



ADD NEW NAME3 IF YOEIiaBEDTD 
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31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 



43 . 

44 . 
45 
46 . 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
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3 

4 



5 



- 6 



7 



_ 9 
-10 
-11 
-12 
-13 
-14 
-15 
-16 
-17 
-18 
-19 
-20 
-21 



33 . 



OJ 

MT. 



35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 



39 . 

40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

4Q 



50 

51 . 




22 

23 



24 

25 



.26 

If you have added names to your list, go back 
.27 to the beginning and check the people you have 
added. 

28 

If wjii gyg gi ir g all pAApIg how hoatt nltg/jrg ri 

.29 for all activities, turn to the next page. 

30 
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52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
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Part Two j 

The following questions are about yourself, your family, and your friends. 



« iutu>» ga i»ai />inko rt-w ortivirti rfn vr»ii recnilarlv narticioate in? ( Write names 

« Tvuav mwvw 



of clubs or activities. If you are an officer, write name of office. ) Q None 

Name of club or activity Office you hold 



2. What clubs or activities do you regularly participate in outside school ? Q None 
Name of club or activity Office you hold 



3. What is your religious preference? 



3a. If you are a Protestant, what particular kind? . 

4. What is your race? 

LJ White Q Negi*o Other (explain) 

5 , Vho is the main breadwinner in your family? 

Q Father D Mother °*« (explaia) 






6. What is tbs occupation of the main breadwinner in your family? 



6a. What kind of business does he [she] work in? 

6b. boes he [she] work for someone else? 

I | works for seif Q works for an employer 



7. WuOiu uu 

n 


you live with? 

Both of my parents 


□ 


My father and stepmother 


c 


My father 


□ 


My mother and stepfather 


□ 


My mother 




Other (explain) 



8. How much schooling does your father (or stepfather, or guardian) have? 

High school graduate and 
business school training 





□ 


| Elementary school 


□ 




□ 


Some high school, but did not 
graduate 


□ 


0 

ERJC 


□ 


| Some high school and trade or 

> business school 


□ 



I 




2. What clubs or activities do you regularly participate in outside school ? Q None 
Name of club or activity Office you inld 



3. What is your religious preference? 

3a. If you are a Protestant, what particular kind? 

4. What is your race? 

n U/UU« 1 " \ If !_ ^.1 J . . . 

I | *»»**«? j j wjjiu uiner (explain) 

5. Who is the main breadwinner in your family? 

I I Father Q Mother Other (explain) 

6. What is the occupation of the main breadwinner in your family? 



6a. What kind of business does he [she] work in? 
6b. Does he [she] work for someone else? 



j | % arks for seif 

7. Whom do you live with? 

I Both of my parents 

I My father 

I ] My mother 



I | works for an employer 



\ : 

| sec 



I 1 My father and stepmother 
I I My mother and stepfather 
Other (explain) 



8. How much 





L n ^ 






schooling does your father (or stepfather, or guardian) have? 



Elementary school 

Some high school, but did not 
graduate 

Some high school and trade or 
business school 

High school graduate 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



High school graduate and trade or 
business school training 

Some college education 
College graduate 
Post-graduate college training 



schooling does your mother (or 

Elementary school 

Some high school, but did not 
graduate 

Some high school and trade or 

ft*** ^ **** 1* ft 

WOIJUCDO i^bUWl 

High school graduate 



stepmother, or guardian) have? 

High school graduate and trade or 
business school training 

Some college education 
College graduate 
Post-graduate college training 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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1G. What do you expect to do after you get out of high school? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Get a job right away 

Go into military service and get a job afterwards 
Go into military service and go to college afterwards 
Go into military service and make a career of it 
Go to a trade or business school 
Go to college 

Get married and go to college 
! 1 Get married ami get a job 

Get married and be a homemaker 



I 
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□ 

11. If everything goes well, what kind of a job do you hope to have ten years from now? 
Write name Or description of job; If you don't have any idea about this* write "pon't 
Know. " For girls, if you want to be a housewife, put that doWn, and then say what kind 
of job you would like your husband to have. 



o 
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12. Has there been any change in who is in the group of people you go around with? 

■ — ■ P No, I'm still going with the same people. [ GO ON TO QUESTION 13] 
/C =1 ~0 Yes, these ts some change [ANSWER NEXT QUESTION ] 



fold 



ow do your new friends differ from the 
old ones? 



Old 
Friends 



Newer 

Friends 



Both 'N 
the Same 



Which ones are more interested in sports? 1 


□ □ □ 


Which ones are more interested in being | 

good students, getting good grades? « 


□ □ □ 


Which ones pay more attention to the kind i 

of family a person comes from? 


□ □ □ 


Which ones are more likely to stir up a 
little excitement? 


□ □ □ 


Which ones are more interested in what . 

is going on in the world? 1 


□ □ □ 


Which ones are more interested in church i 

and religion? ' 


□ □ □ 


Which ones pay more attention to their and | 

other people's reputation? i 


□ □ □ 






1 | Get married and get a job 

n «*% r% *• M««4 Urv 

V’VV IU94A&W4 OUU ue O UV/UICUIOM^ 



li# If everything goes well, what kind of a Job do you hope to have ten years from now? 
Write name Or description of job; If you don't Jiave as^ idea about this* write "J>on't 
Know* " For girls, if you want to be a housewife, put that down, and then say what kind 
of job you would like your husband to have. 






12, Has there been any change in who is in the group of people you go around with? 
====□ No» I'm still going with the same people, [ GO ON TO QUESTION 13] 



V: 



Vais 4 « f A VTf»tlf» D Vt»Vm A f t 1 

I * vo» V MW4.V aw OVUI^ vucmgc jffUlOYVIUV J 



/itew do your new friends differ from the 
old ones? 



Old 

Friends 



Newer 

Friends 



Both 
the Same 




Which ones are more interested in sports? 

Which ones are more interested in being 
good students, getting good grades? 

Which ones pay more attention to the kind 
of family a person comes from? 

Which ones are more likely to stir up a 
little excitement? 

Which ones are more interested in what 
is going on in the world? 

Which ones are more interested in church 
and religion? 

Which ones pay more attention to their and 
other people's reputation? 

Which ones are more likely to refuse to be 
pushed around? 

Which ones are more interested in being 
w$H regarded by the teachers? 

ch ones are more likely to take the 
ig school activities? 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ 

t — \ 



Since elementary school or before 

( 1 Since junior high school 

□ Since we got started in high school 
Since a short time ^20 



□ 



□ ! 

□ J 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Sec, 



13, How long have you been close to the people you consider your friends now? 
(CHECK AS MANY BOXES AS NECESSARY) 



J 



: - '' u 0> . a ■ y»«* " 

‘ C > $ C* ^ ^ 1 

O *' s * X/ 

' / c ‘‘ . 

ERJC % f . . • 



- <; 






, ■ li 



• 4 B 



ERIC 
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14. How well would each of the things hi the list ielow make a person fit in with your personal 
friends? 



If a person 
was like this 





He would 
probably 

fit 



It wouldn t 
make any 
difference 



He might 
not 
fit 



He would 
not fit 
at all 



[A leader in school activities 



Socially smooth and poised 



□ 



Ia nice, friendly personality 






<r ir^r “ 

-□ □ 

-□ □ D--Q 

-□ □ □ □ 



Knowing how to stir up a little 
excitement 



A good dresser 



{ Active in church 



■rim— I 



{ Well liked by the teachers ] 



c a □- 

a— 

o- 




itabout practical things* even 
not getting high grades 



I Very high moral standards 



□ 


1 1 


□ 


!••••••( 


□ 


i — ( 


□ 


i ( 


□ 


i ( 



□ 



□- 

□- 



-□ 

-□ 



-□ 



□ 

□ □ □ 



Interested in doing new and 
different things 


1 


□ 


I- 1 


□ 



i Getting good grades" 



Putting loyalty to friends ahead of 
teachers and school officials 



1a well-to-do family 



rrr 



1 interested in aguegcs 



ZJ 



Strongly opposed to smokingaml 

drlnMncf 



O 

Q 

t — \ 

u- 

n 

« ■ « 



*D 

*□- 



Q 



D- 

-o- 

□- 






Sticking with others, even if teachers 
andscnool officials dontapprovc 

“ ‘ - — *■** — mwir- --i J 



A leader is social activities outside 
.school 



Trying mostly to please parentSi bis 
own or others' j 



Q 

□ 

□ 



'LJ' 

n. 

I — i 

n 

'I i* 



LJ 

D 

D 

•D 

•D 



•**U LJ 



n~ 

UJ 

□- 

□- 



...n 

-□ 






U i ' 



[A nice, friendly personality 



i — i LJ □ O 

U U U 



Knowing how to stir up a little | 

excitement j 


! C 1 


□ 


1 1 


□ 



| A good dress er 



i n- 

I i—J 



[Active In church* 



[ Well liked by the teachers 



3 



□- 

a- 

□- 



-□ 



□ 



o 

□ 

□ 

□ 



-□ 






i 



Brl 




eves 



IVeryhteb moral standards ”1 

* mmmmm m i r>i»« » 



□ D 

□ O 



•D 

■Q 



-□ 



i ... 
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Interested in doing new and 
different things 



j Getting good grades' 



□ a □ 

□ □ 



o 

o 



-□ 



Putting loyalty to friends ahead of 
teachers and school officials 



I A well-to-do family - 



[Interested in athletics' 



□ □ O 

□ □ O 

□ □ □ 



•Q 

Q 

■Q 



-□ 



trongly opposed to smokingand 
drinking 



Sticking with others, even if teachers 
_ and school officials don t approve 



A leader in social activities outside 
school 



Trying mostly to please parents* his 
own or others' 



Able to put ud s good front, no 
actor What happens 



E! 



Ifcble to keep quiet about private 
f matters 



□ □ Q 

□ □ □- 

□ □ □- 

Q 

□ □ □- 

□ □ 



□- 

□ 



-□ 

-□ 

-□ 

-□ 



5, (few well do your parents (or guardians) know the parents of most of your friends? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE BOX) 




They know nothing about each other 



TJ | They know about each other, but they 
"■*“ haven't met 





I I They have met as neighbors or they go 
to the same church, etc. 



n 



i i i aey get together Socially 



They have met, but only at public affairs 
T~ and other meetings) 






I 



o 







I 



16, How many different groups of friemis do you have? 

NONE (go on to Question 17) 

ONE group of friends (go on td Question 17) 



Sec. ll 




i wu groups oi menus 
U THREE or more groups of friends 

In what ways ‘‘re these groiipe different? (Mention interests, backgrounds , ideas 
of right aad wrong, ) 



0 




17. Several kinds of groups are shown on the left below. Check how many 
people in each of thebe agree with your own ideas (about right and wrong, about 
religion, about their place in the community, about public life, end so on. 





Most share 
my ideas 


Quite a few 4 
share my 
ideas 


Some share 
my ideas 


Very few 
share my 
ideas 


My close friends 










People 1 work with on 
school activities 










People I work with on 
out-of-school activities 










People Ihave fun with ("ban 
out," "fool around," etc.) 


S 


• 






People I go to parties with 










People I date 










Other people (explain) 

— ■ — ■ - — - i 


i— — — 


1 — 




L, — 



IF THERE IS 
NO GROUP 



LIKE THIS, 
CHECK 




18. The chart below compares ail of these kinds of groups. In each space check whether die 
two groups are made up of the same, partly the same, or different people. 



COMPARE 

thft JthiS-_>s. 

^ Soupy? 



My close 



riends 



People 2 
work with 
on school 

activities 



People I work 
with on 
put -of school 

activities 



People 1 
have fun 
with 



People I 
goto 
parties 

with 




0 



17. Several kinds of grot 
people in each of these agx 
religion, about their place 


jps are shown on the left below. Check how many 
-ee with your own ideas (about right and wrong, about 
in the community, about public life, and so on. 


IP THERE IS 
NO GROUP 
LIKE THIS, 
CHECK 
THIS 
COLUMN 


Most share 
my ideas 


Quite a few 
share my 
ideas 


Some share 
my idea 8 


Very few 
share my 
ideas 


aIama 

IVAJ VIVO^ MAVUU9 










— . — 


People I work with on 
school activities 










< Sec. 


People I work with on. 
out-of-school activities 












People I have fun with ("bap 
out,” "fool around,” etc.) 


l 


• 








People I go to parties with 












People 1 date 












Other people (explain) 













18. The chart below compares all of these kinds of groups* In each space check whether the 
two groups arc made up of the same, partly the same, or different people* 



COMPARE | My close 

tb& „ this Jv. friends 

group wi£tl groupy^ 

"fe — 




ople I date 



ople I go to 
rties with 



ople 1 have 
with 



1 a T 

* WVM WAMI 

Lfc out-of-school 
Activities 





iple I work with 
>ja school 
tivities 



C3 same 

□ partly same 

□ different 



□ same 
□partly same 
□different 



□same 
□partly same 
□different 



(~1 cam a 

□partly same 
□different 



□same 
partly same 
□different 



People X 
work with 
on school 
activities 



□same 
□partlysame 
□different 
□same 



□partlysame 
□different 



□same 
□ partly earn 
□different 

Qaame 
□partlysame 
□different 



People 1 work 
with on 
put -of -school! 
activities 



□ same 

□ partlysame 
□differ ent 

□ same 



partlysame 
Q different 

d same 
qO partlysame 
□ different 



People 1 
have, fun 
with 



□same 

□partlysame 

□different 



□ same 

□partlysame 

Qdifferent 



People I 
goto 
parties 



□same 
□partlysame 
□different 



: — f ; 1 — rr — “■ * 

\c , ,/.*• I? <; Ta- . • . 

\ ‘O - i f- • • '• ’ /■ W’ \ ‘ - - - v -» 



u i » ■ ' ■»*; y rrfm i m i m > — — 

. ' “ ,f |.’ '• V\,' 
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19. How do your parents 
feel about your friends? 


r~] [My parents approve of my friends 

□ [My parents accept most of my friends pretty well 

n rMv parents don't have any feelings about my friends, one 
1 ' l one wav or the other - - 

D IMy parents axe critical of some of my friends 


CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 


LJ [My parents often object strongly to my friends 




p (Studying is the most important thing you can do to get ahead 

LJ Un life 

f~] [Studying helps, but other things are just as important to 

1 — ’ (prepare yourself for life 

m TMost of the things they make you study in school are of 


20. Which of the statements 
below expresses best bow 
you and your friends feel 
about studying? 


CHECK ONLY ONE BOX LJ to use in life afterwards 




p jMost school activities help in developing school spirit and 

LJ -p- 

ri rSchool activities are sometimes interesting but they aren t 
— Ivery practical 

[J] [School activities are mostly dull and a waste of time 

L 


|21. Which one of the state- 
ments below expresses best 
what you and your friends 
feel about school activities 
outside of classes? 


CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 








22. If the people in some 
city in the United States took 
a Strong stand against school 
integration (i.e., against 
having White and Negro 
students in the same school), 
what should the United States 
government do? 


FI tForce them to obey the federal law, us to force if necessary 

| 1 rHave talks with those who are against integration, but make 

[sure, the people comply with the la si — — — 

P rHave talks with those who are against integration and be 
*— 1 [willing to make things easier bv allowing some delay _ _ 

p rLeave it mostly up to the local people what they want to do 

— laboiit integration, but try to persuade thegi — 

p rLeave it entirely up to the local people to decide anout 

* [integration 


/ CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 


_ _ 



23. In the conflict between 
the United States and Russia, 
what should the United States 
do? 



1 CHE CKJQNLY ONE BOX j 



Q Strike the first blow, before the Russians get ahead of us 

n iBe strong and ready to st rike back if attacked 

□ rHave talks with the Russians, but stick firmly to our 
■position — 

□ rHave talks with the Russians and be prepared to make 
■concessions in return for concessions they msfee 

j | rHave talks with the Russians and go as far as possible in 
__ ’order to avoid war 



* 



% 




24. In your opinion, what is 
the main reason for the 
conflict between the United 
States and Russia? 



[CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 



J rSuch conflicts are mostly due to misunderstandings *— all 
[pe ople want peace — — 

□ rSuch conflicts are due to stubbornness on both sides — 

_ t neither is willing to make any concessions 

J cSuch conflicts are due mostly to fear on both sides 



~l rSuch conflicts are due mostly to the Russians being jealous 

J lof our wav of lif e _ — 

r Such conflicts are due mostly to the Russians' insistence on 
~J (-making the whole world communistic ______________ 



25. Suppose there was some 

!.•» vour group of friends 



□ 

m 



Ugnore it — it's not important 

tTgnnre? it ngd lef him find out for himself that ho shouMr** 





about studying? 

CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 



rn r Most of the things thjy make you study ic school are 02 
' 1 — 1 %o use in life afterwards 



21, Which one of the state- 
ments below expresses best 
what you and your Mends 
feel about school activities 
outside of classes? 

CHECK ONLY ONE BOX I 



pi (Most school activities help in developing school spirit and 

L - J — — 

p rSciiool activities are sometimes interesting but they aren't 

L - # Werv practical 

0 (School activities are mostly dull and a waste of time 



22 , If the people in some 
city in the United St3tes took 
a strong stand against school 



infPffroiHrtn / 1 
v*' 



» . aminof* 



having White and Negro 
students in the same school), 
what should the United States 
government do? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



(Force them to obey the federal law, using force if necessa ry 

Have talks with those who are against integration, hut make 
ure the pe opl e comply_w ith-theJavL 



IT 

Is 

rHave talks with those who are against integration and be 
t willing to make things easier by allowing some delay 
{Leave it mostly up to the local people what they want to do 

(about integration, but try to persuade them .. 1 

{Leave it entirely up to the local people to decide about ] See 
[integration 



CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 



23. In the conflict between 


0 (Strike the first blow, before the Russians get ahead of us 


the United States and Russia, 
what should the United States 
do? 


0 (Be strong and ready to strike back if attacked 


( — 1 rHave talks with the Russians, but stick firmly to our 
Position 




pi rHave talks with the Russians and be prepared to make 
L - J (concessions in return for concessions they make 




0 rHave talks with the Russians and go as far as possible in 
[order to avoid war 


CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 



24. In your opinion, what is 
the main reason for the 
conflict between the United 
States and Russia? 



CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 



pi rSuch conflicts are mostly due to misunderstandings -- all 
(peo ple wantj^ ace. 



j — j [Such conflicts are due to stubbornness cn both sides — 

p* ( neither is williag to make any concessions . 

I I r guch conflicts are due mostly to fear on both sides 

r-) r Such conflicts are due mostly to the Russians being jealous 
1 — J Lof our wav of life _ 

□ rSuch conflicts are due mostly to the Russians' insistence on 
[•making the whole world communistic 



25. Suppose there was some- 0 (Ignore it — it's not important 

one in your group of Mends pj rlgnore it aad let him f iid out for himself that he shouldn't 
who -talked too much about (talk about other people's hagiBSfifi 




sr people's business, 
t should the other 
ople Jo? 



CHECK ONLY ONE BOX 



pi r Start leaving him out of things and not let him find out about 
— ' (such matters 

0 (Talk to him about it and tell him that it hurts others 

0 ETalk to him and then start leaving him out if he doesn't stop 

□ (Tell him tebas to quit it or other people won't go around 
[with him any more 



PART 2: Civic Education Questionnaire 



I 



a, 

c« 

d« 



Your name „ 

(Please print] 

What is your race? □ White Q Negro 
What grade are you in? (circle) 10 11 



bo Sex: QJ K*ie [^j Female 



Other (explain) 
12 



e- 



Junior High School Attended 
f. What is your grade average? (circle) 



A-B B B-C 



C-D D D-F 



g. What do you expect to do after you get out of high school? 

Qj get s job right sway j j get married and go to college 

| | go into military service and get a job afterwards Q get married and get a job 

| | go into military service and make a career of it Q get married and be a homemaker 

[~j go to college [] go to a trade or business school 

h. If everything goes well, what kind of job do you hope to have ten years from now? 

Write name or description of job. If you don't have any idea about this, write "Don't 
know. " For girls: if you want to be a housewife, put that down, and then say what kind 
of a job you would like your husband to have. 



2 



IN MANY HIGH SCHOOLS, STUDENTS GO AROUND IN GROUPS OF PEOPLE WHO HAVE SIMILAR FAMILY 
BACKGROUNDS AND IDEAS. SOME PEOPLE THINK THIS IS GOOD, OTHERS THINK IT IS BAD. 



Below are two sets of statements about this. Check each statement to show the extent to which you agree or 
disagree with it. [- * disagree; + - agree] 



First set of statements 
(-> (+) 



IF YOU GO AROUND WITH STUDENTS WHO HAVE THE SAME BACKGROUND AND 
IDEAS AS YOURSELF ... 



■E , , 1 



...you'll avoid disagreements about what the group wants to do 
... you ' 11 take more pride in your groups of friends 
...you'll miss out on knowing other interesting people 
...you'll have a more united group 

...you'll come to believe you and your friends are better than others 
...you’ll end up distrusting people who are different 



Second set of statements 
(-) (+) 



IF YOU GO AROUND WITH STUDENTS WHO HAVE BACKGROUNDS AND IDEAS 
DIFFERENT FROM YOUR OWN . . . 



e* 



m 

• 




t 






: 










s 




: 

i 







• ; • 



J* J J * "» 1 

u^m.0 miv c uo wdai 



.you might get too close to people with poor moral standards 
.you won : t he forced to be like everyone else i 
.you are likely to run into trouble between *> 
off and those who are less well off 
.you will be less narrow minded 

.you might find yourself in the company of people with false 
dangerous beliefs 

.you'll learn how to make friends with many different people 



and 
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V. 






0 

THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA HAVE HAD MANY BITTER CONFLICTS RECENTLY. WHAT, IN YOUR 
OPINION, ARE THE REASONS FOR THESE CONFLICTS? 



Belov/ are listed come of the reasons people give. They are listed in pairs. If you think the first statement 

in a pais* is a true reason for the conflict between the United States and Russia, place a check mark la the 

cquare in front of it, like this 0 < If you think the second statement is a true reason, check that square 

the same way. If you think BOTH are true reasons, check both, like this If neither statement seems 

Lif 

true to you, put a check mark in front of "NEITHER. " 

Give your own ideas- -there ax*e no right or wrong answers. 




The United States feels she is better than Russia 
Russia feels she is better than the United States 
{ | Neither 

The United States disregards rules of right and wrong 
Russia disregards rules of right and wrong 
t j Neither 

The United States is afraid of Russia 
Russia is afraid of the United States 
| | Neither 

The United States wants to control the world 
Russia wants to control the world 
| | Neither 

The United States doesn't understand Russia 
Russia doesn't understand the United States 
I j Neither 

The United States puts her own interest ahead of the common good 
Russia puts her own interest ahead of the common good 
| | Neither 

The United States feels that Russia is always wrong, whether it is true or not 

Russia feels that the United States is always wrong, whether it is true or not 

D Neither 

The United States acts according to her own beliefs 
Russia acts according to her own beliefs 
□ Neither 

The United States feels that Russia can't be trusted 

Russia feels that the United States can't be trusted 

j | ’ Neither 

The United States refuses to give in on anything 
Russia refuses to give in on anything - . 

- : | 1 Neither ’ 



♦ 



V 






1 
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WOW look back over the statements you have just checked. Which do you feel is the most impor- 
tant reason for the conflict between the United States and Russia? Circle the square or squares 
in front of it. If you feel that only ONE of the two statements in a pair is the most important, be 
sure to circle only the box in front of it, like this (^^)but if BOTH the statements Jn a pair seem 
the meat important to you, draw a big circle around BOTH their boxes, like this 



Then put. the nunifrer "l" in the ring in front of the circle you just drew, like this ( / ) 

f N (jrh /" N /ffph ' 1 0/ 

or like this f j \ or like this i / ' IJfJI > — 

a v _y 'S' 

THEN do the same thing for the reason that you feel is the second most important, but this time 
be sure to put the number "2" in the ring in front of your circle. 



NOW do this once more for what you feel is the third most important reason, and put the number 
"3" in the ring in front of it. 



IN YOUR OPINION, HOW MUCH IS EACH OP THE COUNTRIES TO BLAME FOR THESE 
CONFLICTS? FOLLOWING THE INSTRUCT T ONS BELOW, INDICATE HOW MUCH YOU THINK 
THE UNITED STATES IS TO BLAME, AND HOW MUCH YOU THINK RUSSIA IS TO BLAME. 



Each of the bars below is divided into 9 squares, numbered from 1 to 9. There is one bar for 
* each country. Number 1 indicates the least blame, and number 9 indicates the most. Fill in 

the number of squares for the United States or for Russia, or for both, to show how much you 
think they are to blame for the conflicts. 



Start here 


* 










Amount the United States is to blame 


ix i 2 i 3 4 j s i © 


7 j 8 


s i 


Amount Russia is to blame 


1 


2 


3 4 5 6 


7 8 


9 i 

— j 



5 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE U. S. GOVERNMENT HAVING TALKS WITH THE RUSSIANS? 



Be sure to read all the answers first — then check the one that seems to you to make the most 
sense. 






ER 



1) Q It will do no good to talk to the Russians 

2) Q We should talk with the Russians only if they show they a*. a ready 

to give in on important points 

3) Q We should make an effort to reach an agreement with the Russians 

without changing our basic principles 

4) □ We should be open-minded in talks with the Russians — exchange ideas 

with them, and agree on the ones that assn, bast 

I | We should change our views whenever that is necessary to avoid a war 
3SPR 2-27-62 
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ABOUT HOW OFTEN 
DO YOU READ A 
NEWSPAPER? 



| | Rarely 

I 1 Less than once a week 
| j Once a week 



I | Several times a week 
| | Every day 



a 



HOW CAREFULLY DO YOU 
READ THE NEWS OF 
INTERNATIONAL AND 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS? 



j | Read some articles carefully, 

glance at others 



| | Don • t read 

I i Just skim the headlines 
□ Glance through the articles D tead ita11 ver * carefully 



ABOUT HOW OFTEN DURING 
THE WEEK DO YOU LISTEN 
TO NEWS OR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS PROGRAMS ON 
THE RADIO OR TV? 



I | Never 

I I Less than once a week 
Q Once a week or so 



I 1 Several times a week 
I I At least once a day 
I | More than once a day 



9 



HOW INTERESTED ARE 
YOU IN POLITICS 
AND WORLD AFFAIRS? 


1 1 Very interested 
1 i Fairly interested 


1 1 Not too interested 
FI Not interested at all 


in 



I 



HOW INTERESTED IN 
POLITICS AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS ARE YOU 
COMPARED TO MOST OF 
THE PEOPLE YOU KNOW? 



I 1 Much more interested 

D Slightly more interested 

1 | About the same amount of 
interest 



I | A little less interested 
I j Much less interested 



11 



SOME PEOPLE LIKE TO 
TALK OVER PROBLEMS OF 
POLITICS AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS WITH THEIR 
PARENTS OR OTHER 
FAMILY MEMBERS. HOW 
OFTEN DO YOU DO THIS? 



!“} Never 
□ Rarely 
PI Sometimes 



□ Fairly often 

. — i .. 

| | Very oican 




13 



SUPPOSE YOU WERE 
GOING TO COLLEGE. HOW 
INTERESTED WOULD YOU 
BE IN TAKING A COURSE 
ON POLITICS AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS? 



I 1 Not interested at all 
I I Slightly interested 



I | Pretty interested 
| | Very interested 



page four 
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HOW IX) YOU THINK 
YOU WILL FEEL ABOUT 
WORKING FOR A 
POLITICAL PARTY WHEN 
YOU ARE AN ADULT? 



IS 



DO YOU CONSIDER 
’iOURSELF . * . 



16 



HOW MUCH SCHOOLING 
DOES YOUR FATHER 
(OR STEPFATHER, OR 
GUARDIAN) HAVE? , 



17 



HOW MUCr. SCHOOLING 
DOES YOUR MOTHER 
(OR STEPMOTHER, OR 
GUARDIAN) HAVE? 



18 



WHAT SCHOOL CLUBS OR 



[]]] Like to very much 
| | Wouldn’t mind 



| j Would rather not 
Q Definitely not interested 



| | A strong Democrat 

[~~| An average Democrat 



( j A strong Republican 

1 | An average Republican 



| | An independent, but 
leaning toward the 
Democrats 



PI An independent, but 
leaning toward the 
Republicans 



j | An independent, not 
leaning either way 



| | Elementary school 
| | High school graduate 
| | Some college education 



Q Some high school, but did 
not graduate 



□ 



□ College graduate 



Some high school & trade 
or business school 

I | High school graduate & 
trade or business school 
training 

Post-graduate college 
training 



□ 



| | Elementary school 
I | High school graduate 
□ Some college education 
£3 College graduate 



j ) Some high school, but did 
not graduate 

| | Some high school & trade 
or business school 



| } High school graduate & trade 
or business school training 

j j Post-graduate college 
training 



Name of club or acti^itv: 



Office you hold: 



SCHOOL ACTIVITIES DO 
YOU REGULARLY PARTI- 
CIPATE IN? (WRITE 
NAMES OF CLUBS OR 
ACTIVITIES. IF YOU ARB 
AN OFFICER, WRITE NAME 
OF OFFICE.) 

LJ NONE 
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WHAT CLUBS OR ACTIVI- 
TIES DO YOU REGULARLY 

B4MIWTOMIB TK ATHneTTOS 



Name of club or activity: 



Office you hold: 



OF SCHOOL? 



□ 



NONE 
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CONFLICTS BETWEEN YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS ARB PERHAPS AS OLD AS THE WORLD, AND HOST OF 
US CAN THINK OF EXAMPLES OF YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS HAVING SERIOUS DISAGREEMENTS OR 
QUARRELS. IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR THESE CONFLICTS? (In answering this 
question, try to think about people you know or have heard about. ) 



» 



Below are some of the reasons people give. They are again listed in pairs. Check them as you did before, 
putting your check mark in the first or the second or both squares, or in front of "NEITHER. " 



Give your own ideas. 
1 ) 



2 ) 



3) 



4) 



5) 



6 ) 



7) 



8 ) 



9) 



10 ) 



( ) 



( ) 



f ) 



( ) 



( ) 



i ) 



( )- 



( ) 



□ 

□ 



There are no right or wrong answers. 

j | Adults act according to their own beliefs 
| | Young people act according to their own beliefs 

I j Neither 

Adults feel that young people can’t be trusted 
Young people feel that adults can't be trusted 
| | Neither 

| | Adults feel they are better than young people 
[I Young people feel they are better than adults 

f~~) Neither 

| j Adults don't understand young people 
| | Young people don't understand aduits 

I! Neither 

f~l Adults refuse to give in on anything 
| j Young people refuse to give in on anything 

SI Neither 

n Adults disregard rules of right and wrong 

(“I Young people disregard rules of right and wrong 

[~1 Neither 

n Advil ts feel young people are always wrong, whether it is true or not 

□ Young people feel adults are always wrong, whether it is true or not 

Q Neither 

f_j Adults put their own interest ahead of the common good 

□ Young people put their own interest ahead of the common good 

I! N&ither 

( | Adults are afraid of young people 
| | Young people are afraid of adults 

f~| Neither 

| | Adults want to control young people 
H Young people want to control adults 

f""l Neither 



Now check the moat important reason as >ou did before, circling the appropriate square or squares and 
then nutting number "I" in the circle. Then, do the same thing for the reasons that are second and third 
in importance by using numbers "2" and "3. " 
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IN YOUR OPINION, HOW MUCH ARE ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE TO BLAME FOR THESE CONFLICTS? AS 
YOU DID BEFORE, INDICATE BELOW HOW MUCH YOU THINK THE ADULTS ARE TO BLAME, AND HOW MUCH 
YOU THINK THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE TO BLAME. 




« 



* 



$ 



t 




Start here 



muuuc, auuiu arts uu jjx aiuc 



i ^ i . t n a m*T i i ^ i a i 

\±±±L±X2J^J^JJJLZ±ZJ 



Amount young people are to blame ^ 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




WHAT DO YOU THINK YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS SHOULD DO ABOUT THE CONFLICTS THAT ARISE 
BETWEEN THEM? 



Adults 

1) Q It will do adults no good to talk 
with young people 

2} j j Adults should talk with young people 
only if the young people are willing 
to listen to reason 

3) Q Adults should try to reach an agree- 

ment with young people, but without 
giving up on basic principles 

4) Q Adults should be open-minded in 

talking with young people— exchange 
ideas with them and agree on the 
ones that seem best 

5) Q Adults should change their views 

whenever there is danger of a reed, 
split in the f ami ly 



Yoaag People 

t 

1) [_J It will do young people no good to talk 

with adults 

2) Q Young people should talk with adults only 

if the adults are willing to listen to 
reason 

3) Q Young people should try to reach an agree- 

ment with the adult, but without giving 
up on basic principles 

4) Q Young people should be open-minded in 

talking with adults — exchange ideas with 
them and agree on the ones that seem best 

5i f*l Young people should change their views 
whenever there is danger of a real split 
in the family 



9J 



.£ DO YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS? 



Agree Disagree 

□ □ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ □ 



People who don't believe in God should not be allowed to vote 

People who don't believe in God should not be allowed to speak in public 

People who don't believe in God should be put in jail 

People who don't believe in God should not be allowed to teach social 

science and history 

People who don't believe in God should not be allowed to teach anything, 
including mathematics and natural science 
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IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT 




AJ BUSINESS AND LABOR HAVE SERIOUS CONFLICTS FROM TIME TO TIME. 
Jk"W are THE REASONS FOR THESE CONFLICTS? 



Below are some of the reasons people give. They are again listed in pairs. Check them as you did before, 
putting your check mark in the first or the second or both squares, or in front of "NEITHER. " 



Give your own ideas. There are no right or wrong answers. 



1) 



2 ) 





3) 




4) 



5) 



( w ) 

C) 




| | Business refuses to give in on anything * 

M Labor refuses to give in on anything 
Q Neither 

j I Business wants to control the country 
1 | Labor wants to control the country 
| } Neither 

{ 1 Business is afraid of labor 

j | Labor is afraid of business 

I | Neither 

I I Business doesn't understand labor 
i | Labor doesn't understand business 
| | Neither 

/ 

( } Business feels it is better than labor 
{ | Labor feels it is better than business 
j | Neither 

I 1 Business feels that labor can't be trusted 

j | Labor feels that business can't be trusted 

| j Neither 

| | Business puts its own interest ahead of the common good 
j 1 Labor puts its own interest ahead of the common good 
( | Neither 

{ } Business disregards rules of right and wrong 
[~~] Labor disregards rules of right and wrong 
j | Neither 

□ Business feels that labor is always wrong, whether it is true or not 

I | Labor feels that business is always wrong, whether it is true or not 

| | Neither 

ft Business acts according to its own beliefs 
| | Labor acts according to its own beliefs 
I I Neither 



Now check the most important reason as you did before, circling the appropriate square or squares and 
then putting number "1" in the circle. Then do the same thing for the reasons that are second and third 
in importance by using the numbers "2" and "3. " 
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